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PREFACE. 



The first part of this book contains English passages for 
translation into German, selected from examination papers 
of Dr. Kinkel, Professor Dr. Buchheim, Professor Dr. Schaible, 
the Rev. Dr. Schoell and the Rev. Dr. Walbaum, and arranged 
progressively. Words or passages iwhich a beginner might 
be at a loss to comprehend are explained in the notes. I 
have, however, endeavom-ed to avoid an abundance of notes, 
for the scholar becomes accustomed to look to them conti- 
nually for help and advice, even when by no means needed, 
whilst they ought to be only a stimulus for him to make 
use of his own intellect in overcoming a difficulty. Too many 
notes hinder the free development of independent thought. 

Nevertheless I have added commentaries on a moderate 
scale, but have laid special stress on the advantage of refer- 
ring to rules instead of giving the pupil the mere translation 
of difficult passages. 

In the second part I go a step further — to the essay. 

The writing of an essay is the most complicated and 
yet the most important part of composition. I have taken 
pains therefore to sketch for the student theoretical as well 
as practical exercises which will lead him on in an intuitive 
and graduated manner from the simplest questions to the 
essay itself. 



VIII PREFACE. 

I may state here that I wish to see special attention 
paid to the principal parts of an essay being in the closest 
logical connection with each other. They are the introduction, 
exposition of the theme (this being the bulk of the essay), 
and conclusion. These three parts with all the divisions and 
subdivisions that may follow from the treatment of the expo- 
sition I call 'the skeleton' or *the plan' of the essay. 
Without the construction and proper order of which, an essay 
is as worthless as a house built without a plan made before- 
hand. 

The writing of essays will make a student think, and 
think logically. To promote this, Head Masters and Teachers 
should have one or two hours a week of systematic and intui- 
tive stylistic exercises on composition introduced into the curri- 
culum of their schools instead of leaving this highly important 
power of mental training wholly neglected. 

Woolwich, 1881. 

F. L 
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SOME IMPORTANT RULES 

TO BE OBSERVED 
WHEN TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 



1. In a principal sentence the verb of a simple tense 
retains the same place as in English, but adverbs must 
follow it. 

The man said it to me yesterday. 2)cr ^Jlonn f a g t e c§ ntir geftern. 
I often see him. ' 3d& jc^e i^tt oft. 

2. Past Participles (a) and Infinitives (b) of a compound 
tense stand la^ t in a principal sentence. 

a) I have seen him to-day. I 3c^ ^abc il^tt l^cule gefcl^en. 

b) We shall hear it to-morrow. , 2Bir werbcn e§ morgcn 1^6 r en. 

3. In a dependent sentence beginning with a relative pro- 
noun (ber, roelc^er), or with a subordinate conjunction (such as 
bafe, that; roeil, because; afe, roenn, when, if; ba, as; obgleid^, al- 
though; nac^bcm, after; beuor, before; etc.), the verb of a 
simple tense (a) comes last; and if of a compound tense the 
auxiliary verb must stand after the Past Participle (b) or the 
Infinitive (c), at the end of the clause. 



a) The officer who spoke to him. 
Although he saw him there. 

b) After I had told him. 

c) Because I shall see him there. 



2)er Cfftaier, tocld&er nttt i^m fprad^. 
Dbgleid^ er xf)n bort fal^. 
Dilad^bent td& e§ i^m gefagl Italic. 
SQBeil id& \f)n bort jd^ett werbe. 



4. After the seven coordinative conjunctions : — 
uttb, and; benn, for; ober, or; 
aHeitt, fottbcm, abet, but; 
fotool^l — aU aud^, both — and; 
and after the adverb nclmlid^, namely; the inflected verb 
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stands immediately after the subject (a); and Past Participles 
or Infinitives of a compound tense stand last (b) as in a 
principal sentence. 



SDcnn id^ ]af) xf)n Bei feiner Zanit. 
W)tx cr tt)iirbc e§ tttd^t gem tl^un. 



a) For I saw him at his aunt's. 

b) But he would not do it will- 
ingly. 

5. English 'when' (temporal) must be rendered: 

a) by aU, when followed by an Imperfect or Pluperfect; 

b) by wenn, when followed by any other tense; 

c) by wann, meaning *at what time', as in interrogative 
sentences, etc.; 

d) *when' meaning 'as often as' must always be rendered 
by roenn. 



a) When he spoke, or had spoken. 

b) When he has done it, he may 
go. 

c) When will you come? 

I know when the train will 
arrive. 

d) When he wished to come to 
town, he always wroteme be- 
fore. 



?tl§ cr \pxa^, or gcjprod^cn l^atte. 
SQBcnn cr c§ gdl^an l^al, fantt cr gel^cn. 

2Banrt toottctt @ic fornntcn? 

3d& totxi, toann bcr Qug anfomtncn 

tt)trb. 

2Bcnrt (not al§ here) cr nad^ bet 6tabt 

fomtnctt tootttc, fo fd^rteb cr mir ftet§ 



3Ubor. 

6. English 4f' (expressing a condition) is tDenn (a), with 
Subjunctive (of Imperfect and Pluperfect only), or ob (b), when 
'whether' may be substituted for it. 



SBcnn id^ i^n gcfel^en pttc, fo miirbe 

td^ c§ i^m gefagt l^abcn. 
2Btr toijfctt nid^t, ob totr gcl^ctt fotten. 



a) If I had seen him I would have 
told him. 

b) We do not know if (whether) 
we shall go. 

7. In a sentence beginning with an adverb, or indeed 
any word but the subject, this latter (the subject) must stand 
after the inflected verb. 



Yesterday I lost my purse. 

I have never seen the man again. 



©cjtcm l^abc td& tnctnc S55rfc tocrlorcn. 
SDctt SJlarni l^abc td^ nic wtcbcr qc= 
fc^cn. 

8. The subject of the second clause must also stand 
after the verb if the first clause begins with a conjunction 
(a), or an interrogative pronoun (b). 
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a) When I arrived the man greet- 
ed me. 

b) Who will do it? he asked. 



^l§ i(9^ anfatn, grille mx^ bet !D>lann. 
2Ber toitt e§ tl^un? fraglc ex. 



9. English 'but'is rendered by fonbem (a), after a negation 
when there is a contrast; however when the sentence with 
*but' contains its own subject and verb (b), or when 'but' 
means *yet, still', it must always be translated by aber (c). 



a) He did not speak, but sat there 
silently. 

b) He is not up yet, but he will 
soon be here. 

c) We missed our train, but did 
not mind it. 

He was not afraid, but his 
friend wrote at once to the 
president. 



6r ]pta^ ttid^t, fonbent fafe fdjioctgcnb 

ba. 
6r tft nod^ nt(3^t auf, abet er totrb balb 

l^ier fettt. 
9Bir t)crfe]&Itcn unfcren Qvn^, abcr ad^s 

telcn e§ ntdjt. 
6r fUrdJlcte fid^ ntdjt, abcr fciti grcunb 

fd^rteb foglctd^ an ben ^rfipbcntcn. 



10. Most intransitive verbs *of motion' (such as fomtncn, 
gcl^ett, anfommen, abreifen, abfa^ren, etc.) form their past com- 
pound tenses with feitt. 



They have arrived. 
He had come. 



@ic pnb angcfomntctt. 
C^ tear gefontmcn. 



11. English 'to' (with a verb of motion) is (a) nac^ (dat.), 
before a place (town, country); it is ju (dat.), before per- 
sons (b). 

@te gtngen nad^ ^Berlin, nad^ ^eutfd^^ 

lanb. 
@r gtng ju feinem Cnfel. 



a) They went to Berlin, to Ger- 
many. 

b) He walked to his uncle's. 



12. Expressions or clauses qualifying a noun stand be- 
fore it. 

A boy riding on a horse (= an 

on a horse riding boy). 
The father proud of his son (= the 

of his son proud father). 



(Sin auf ctnetn $fcrbc rctlenbcr ihtabc. 
^cr auf fctnett ©ol^n ftoljc SBater. 



13. The Subjunctive Mood is used in German: — 
a) After the conjunctions roenn, ob, if (with Imperfect or 
Pluperfect) ; batnit, in order that ; batnit nid^t, lest ; aU ob, 
als roenn, as if. 
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b) After verbs of advising (rateti), begging (bitten), asking 
(fragen), fearing (furd^teti), hoping (^offen), commanding 
(befe^len), wishing (roilTifd^en), etc. 

c) In indirect oration. 

a) It seemed as if he had been I @§ W^, al§ ob er t)om $It^ getroffen 
struck by h'ghtning. 

b) He feared lest they would do it. 
I Yidsh he would come. 

c) The child said its mother was 

ai. 



tt)fire. 
(&x filtdjtctc, fie t^fttcn c§. 
3(3^ toftttfd&te, er ffimc. 
2)a§ ihttb fagte, feine abutter tofire (fei) 

fran!. 



14. The Present Participle is in German hardly ever used 
except qualifying and preceding a noun or verb. See 12. 
Otherwise it must be rendered in the following manner : 

a) By the Infinitive with ba^, when it is used substantively. 

b) By the Infinitive with ju (often preceded by a prepo- 
sition, such as o^ne, without; anftatt, instead of, etc.), if 
the Present Part, depends on a verb, an adjective, or a 
noun, and if it contains the same subject as the preceding 
clause. But if there are different subjects it must be 
translated by ba§ (with Indicative). 

c) It may be expanded into a sentence with or without a 
conjunction (ba, inbeni, rofi^renb, roeil 2C.), or with a relative 
pronoun, according to the sense. 

d) It may be rendered by unb, with Present or Imperfect 
•Indicative. 



a) Bathing is healthy. 

b) Instead of writing he came 
himself. 

He was sure of finding it. 
They thought of departing. 
But: I have no news of the 
man's coming. 

c) Seeing him he exclaimed. 
A man selling books. 

d) He stood there thinking that etc. 



2)a§ SBaben ift gefunb. 

?tnftalt ju fd^retben, !ant cr fcIBjl. 

(St tear fid^cr, e§ gu finben. 

@te bad^ten baran, abgureifcn. 

3<^ l^abe feine 92ad^rtd^t, bag ber !D>lann 

fomntl. 
S)a (al§) er x^n \a% rtcf er au§. 
@in 9Jlann, toeld^er (ber) SStid^er tiers 

fauft. 
@r ftanb ba unb bad^te, bag tc. 



FIRST CLASS. 

1. MILTIADES. 

The Greeks were (have been ^) the instructors of the Ro- 
mans. Miltiades was (has been) a celebrated general of the 
Greeks. None of the Greek generals was (has been) greater 
than Miltiades. The fame of this general is eternal. He 
conquered the Persians in the famous battle of Marathon. 
The severe punishment of this general was unmerited. His 
fellow citizens were ungrateful. 

2. VIRTUE IN LIFE. 

All kings are mortal , for they are men. He who ^ is 
man, ^ must die once. The youth is as^ mortal as the old 
man. The life of an old man is pleasant, if ^ it has always 
been virtuous. The life of an old man who has been wicked, 
cannot be agreeable. An industrious life is more pleasant 



* Past participles and Infinitives stand at the end in a principal 
sentence. 

* He who = berjenigc or bcr toeld^cr ; in the plural : bic toeld^e ; if speak- 
ing in general, only tocr may be used for both. 

^ Man = SJlann, in opposition to woman, but SJlcnfdJ, if meaning 
mankind as here; plural is then SJlenfd^en or Seutc. 

* As — as, eben fo — toic; not so — as, nid^t fo — tote. 

•^ The verb in a sentence beginning with a conjunction or a relative 
pronoun comes last, and when the verb is in a compound tense, the 
auxiliary verb comes last. Only bcnn, for; unb, and; abcr, fonbcrn, aUcin, 
but; ^otool^l — al§ aud&, both — and, do not alter the construction of the 
sentence. 

1 



2 ' FIRST CLASS. 

than an idle one. ^ Idle men are not happy. Idleness is the 
beginning of every vice. The beginning of every vice is small. 
The most happy of all men is he, whose ^ life has ^ always 
been virtuous. A virtuous life is the best. No life is so 
happy as a virtuous one. * If ^ all men ^ were virtuous , no- 
body ' would be unhappy. 

3. HOMER AND VIRGIL. 

Imitators have always been, and will always be. A 
good imitator is not to be blamed. ® If all imitators were ® 
to be blamed, Virgil would be blamable, who ^^ is ' ^ an imi- 
tator of Homer. Homer is said ^^ to have been blind, but ^^ 



^ *An idle one' = ctti trftgcS ; *one' after an adjective not being trans- 
lated , the gender of the noun to which it refers is to be observed , and 
whether the adjective should be in the Nominative or Accusative. Thus: — 
A severe one= Nom. cittjtreng-cr (m.),( . .. /i?x • « o/ viN. andA. 

The severe one =Nom.berfhrett0-c(m.),(c. a /rx w « a / (N. andA. 

= Ace. ben fltmfl-e« (m.),r ' ^''^■' ^^^' *"« '*""e-' <"• | alike. 

2 Who = toddjcr, wcld^c, toel(3^cS, has for the genitive the enlarged 
form of ber, bie, ba§, i. e. bcffcn, bcrcn, bcffcn, for the tbree genders. 

^ See p. 1 n. 5 on the position of the verb. 

* See p. 2. n. 1. 

* *ir — expressing a condition is tocnn, with the Subjunctive. Here 
tocnn toSren. 

® Men; see p. 1 n. 3. 

^ The subject follows the verb in the second clause, if the first 
clause begins with a conjunction or an interrogative pronoun. Here, 
toilrbe ntcmanb . . . fcttt. 

® Is to be blamed; the Infinitive of the Passive Voice after the verb 
*to be' is translated in German by the Infinitive of the Active voice. Here = 
Su tabeln. 

® See n. 5. 

*^ 'Who' being a relative pronoun is tt)c^— cr, — t, — e§ (decl. like, bcr, 
bie, baS); but toer, if used as interrogative pronoun; as totx l^at e§ gefagt, 
who said so ? 

" See p. 1 n. 5. 

^* Is said = foil, with following infinitive , 'to' before which is left out 
in German. 

" See p. 1 n. 5. 



\ 
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we do not know ^ whether^ he was really blind. The poems 
of Homer are written * in Greek , the poems of Virgil are 
written in Latin. The poems of Homer are not more diflfi- 
cult than the poems of Virgil, but they are much more 
beautiful. 

4. JUSTICE AND SEVERITY. 

Every judge must be just and severe. A severe judge 
is to be blamed,* but the just and severe one^ is to be 
praised. If thou hast always been just, thou shalt be my 
friend, for the just man is my joy. Not only the judges, 
but also the legislators must be humane. Solon, the 
celebrated Athenian citizen, was a humane legislator; but 
Draco, another legislator of Athens, is said^ to have been 
too severe. The laws of Draco were very severe and unjust. 
If' they had only been severe they^ would not have been 
blamable , for ^ laws must be severe. 

5. THE SOURCES OF HUMAN MISERY. 

The destiny of man^^ is not one and the same; some 
(these) ^ ^ men are the most happy , others (those) ^the most 
unhappy. Although ^^ the fate of men is very different, 
all^^ could be happy, if they would be contented.^* A 
contented mind is the highest bliss. A man who wishes to 



* 'To know' — in German, ttiffcti, if it stands by itself (followed by a 
sentence) or with a neuter pronoun as ba§, bte§, c§; but *to know' is 
'winen, in connection with a personal pronoun or a substantive (person or 
thing). 

* 'Whether' is ob, with the verb at the end of the clause. 
" Written, gefd^ricbctt, P. P. of fd^reibcn. 

^ See p. 2 n. 8. — * See p. 2 n. 1. 

« See p. 2 n. 12. — ' See p. 2 n. 5. 

® See p. 2 n. 7. — ^ See p. 1 n. 5. 
** See p. 1 n. 3. 

** This — that, biefer — jcttcr; pi. bicfe — jcne. 
*- See p. 1 n. 5 (al)lhough, obglcid^. 
" *Air in the plural is alle. 
** To be contented, aufrieben fcin. 
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be happy, must neither be avaricious nor prodigal, nor 
envious. Avarice, prodigality, and envy, have always been 
inexhaustible sources of human misery, and will be so for the 
future. The saying ^ is true : Avarice is the root of all evil. 
A spendthrift, however, is as much to be blamed as a miser. 
Avarice and extravagance are two almost equal faults. 

6. THE DANGER OF A STATE. 

Bad men are the greatest evil of [the] human society. 
If there ^ were no bad men, human life would be more 
agreeable than it is now. Many men amongst us are not 
so^ good as they might be. There have always been bad 
men. Bad men are enemies of the good. Bad men act 
against the laws of the state. He who acts against the laws 
must be punished. If the authority of the laws is lost, the 
state itself* will be lost. Good laws are the foundations of 
a state. Whoever shakes these foundations, endangers the 
entire state ; therefore ^ thieves and robbers endanger the 
state. 

7. THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

History is the best teacher of men. From the oldest 
times men have always been the same. There have always 
been jealousy, hatred, avarice, honesty, bravery, friendship 
and glory. The bad have always been against the good, 
and will be so in future. When^ we read the history of 



^ The saying, ba§ 2Borl. 

2 There is, there are, eS gtebt; Ipf. Ind. c§ gab; Ipf. Subj. c§ gftbe, 
as here. 

^ See p. 1 n. 4. 

* Itself, felBjt, the personal pronoun being dropped in German before 
*self, felbft'; when added to a personal pronoun or noun. 

* If a sentence begins with an adverb, an adverbial expression (noun 
with preposition), or any other word of the sentence, not being the 
subject, the subject comes after the verb. Thus here: — ^therefore 
endanger thieves and robbers the state (accus.).' 

^ 'When, if are translated by al§, if followed by an Imperfect or 
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past centuries , we ^ fancy we read that ^ of our time. 
He, therefore, who will become acquainted with men, must 
read history. The study of history is not only very useful, 
but also very interesting and agreeable. 

8. THE ISLAND OF SICILY. 

Sicily is rather a large island. The rulers of the island 
have not always been one and the same. In ancient times 
the Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans were masters of it;* 
in modem times the French, Spaniards, Germans and others 
have had it. There are many large towns in this island. 
(The) Etna also, a volcanic mountain, is in it. ^ This mountain 
is higher than Vesuvius. The island is now in the possession 
of the Italians. 

9. THE GREATNESS OF THEBES. 

Epaminondas was the greatest general of the Thebans. 
He was the son of poor parents, but his fame was very 
great and just. He and Pelopidas, who was^ his friend, 
made Thebes during their life the greatest town of Greece. 
Both generals conducted great wars. These wars were fortu- 
nate. The country of Epaminondas was liberated by^ 

Pluperfect, but by tocntt, if followed by any other tense. Thus here, 
ttienn tott . . . Icfcti, the verb coming last. 

* See p. 2 n. 7. 

* *That' may mostly be translated by ber, btc, baS, in the Nom., and 
by ben, bic, ba§, in the Accusative, if it is a pronoun; but by bafe, if it 
is a conjunction. Here, bic. 

' Of it; prepositions with it' in English are in German mostly trans- 
lated by, there, ba', compounded with the preposition, as 'there of, ba — 
t)on.' Prepositions with *which or what' are rendered by *where' with a 
following preposition, as *from which' = where from, loobon; the old forms 
bar — and toor — are used, if the preposition begins with a vowel, as 
toorauS, out of which. 

* *In it' viz. island, is translated in German by 'on it', barauf, bort. 

* See p. 1 n. 5. 

® *By' with the Passive Voice must be translated in German by t)Ort 
(with dat.), if in connection with a person, but by burd^ (with ace.), if 
in connection with an inanimate object. Here burd^. 
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agreeable than it is now. Many men amongst us are not 
so^ good as they might be. There have always been bad 
men. Bad men are enemies of the good. Bad men act 
against the laws of the state. He who acts against the laws 
must be punished. If the authority of the laws is lost, the 
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a state. Whoever shakes these foundations, endangers the 
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^ The saying, ba§ 2Borl. 

2 There is, there are, e§ gtcbl; Ipf. Ind. c§ gab; Ipf. Subj. e§ ^ixU, 
as here. 

^ See p. 1 n. 4. 

* Itself, felbft, the personal pronoun being dropped in German before 
*self, felbft'; when added to a personal pronoun or noun. 

* If a sentence begins with an adverb, an adverbial expression (noun 
with preposition), or any other word of the sentence, not being the 
subject, the subject comes after the verb. Thus here: — ^therefore 
endanger thieves and robbers the state (accus.).' 

^ 'When, if are translated by al§, if followed by an Imperfect or 
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past centuries , we ^ fancy we read that * of our time. 
He, therefore, who will become acquainted with men, must 
read history. The study of history is not only very useful, 
but also very interesting and agreeable. 

8. THE ISLAND OF SICILY. 

Sicily is rather a large island. The rulers of the island 
have not always been one and the same. In ancient times 
the Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans were masters of it;® 
m modem times the French, Spaniards, Germans and others 
have had it. There are many large towns in this island. 
(The) Etna also, a volcanic mountain, is in it. * This mountain 
is higher than Vesuvius. The island is now in the possession 
of the Italians. 

9. THE GREATNESS OF THEBES. 

Epaminondas was the greatest general of the Thebans. 
He was the son of poor parents, but his fame was very 
great and just. He and Pelopidas, who was^ his friend, 
made Thebes during their life the greatest town of Greece. 
Both generals conducted great wars. These wars were fortu- 
nate. The country of Epaminondas was liberated by^ 

Pluperfect, but by tomn, if followed by any other tense. Thus here, 
tocnn ton . . . lefen, the verb coming last. 

* See p. 2 n. 7. 

* 'That' may mostly be translated by bcr, bic, ba§, in the Nom., and 
by bctt, bie, ba§, in the Accusative, if it is a pronoun; but by ba§, if it 
is a conjunction. Here, bic. 

' Of it; prepositions with it' in English are in German mostly trans- 
lated by, there, ba\ compounded with the preposition, as 'there of, ba — 
t)on.' Prepositions with 'which or what' are rendered by 'where' with a 
following preposition, as 'from which' = where from, toobon; the old forms 
bar — and toor — are used, if the preposition begins with a vowel, as 
toorauS, out of which. 

* 'In it' viz. island, is translated in German by 'on it', barauf, bort. 
^ See p. 1 n. 5. 

* 'By' with the Passive Voice must be translated in German by t)on 
(with dat.), if in connection with a person, but by burd^ (with ace.), if 
in connection with an inanimate object. Here burd^. 
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them. After * the death of these generals their country was 
very unsuccessful, and became insignificant like all the others 
of Greece, when^ the Macedonians became the rulers of 
Greece. 

10. THE PERSIANS AND GREEKS. 

, The Persians were always enemies of the Greeks, and 
often came to^ Greecfe. In the first war of the Greeks 
against the Persians, Miltiades was general of the Greeks and 
Darius king of the Persians. In this war many Persians 
were killed in Greece. A later king of the Persians was 
Xerxes. He was killed in his own country. Greece was the 
fatherland of Agesilaus, of Pelopidas , of Epaminondas, and of 
Miltiades. 

11. THE CRIME OF PARRICIDE. 

The city of the Athenians was once the most celebrated. 
Solon is said * to have been the wisest man in this city. He 
gave new laws to ^ the Athenians. When asked why he 
had not instituted any punishment for parricide, he re- 
plied: Because nobody will do it. ^ The Romans determined 
on a singular punishment for parricides; they stitched them 
up alive in sacks and threw' them into the river. 

12. XENOPHON. 

Xenophon was a celebrated Greek author, who wrote 
(has^ written) many useful books. He wrote the life of 
Socrates, his famous master. He was a friend of Cyrus the 



* *Afler' as preposition is nad^ (dat.), as conjunction it is nad^bem. 
2 See p. 4 n. 6. 

^ 'To' before names of towns and countries is na^ (dat.); before 
persons it is ju (dat.), if a movement is expressed towards them. 

* See p. 2 n. 12. 

* *To', no movement being expressed, simply indicates the dative with- 
out any preposition. 

® 'It' as nominative must be translated by, er, fie, c§, and as accusa- 
tive by, i^n, fie, c§, according to the gender of the noun it refers to. 
' Threw them, toarfcn fie; to throw, toerfen, toarf, fie=ft)orfen. 
^ See p. 1 n. 5. 
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Younger. ^ After the death of Cyrus he conducted the army 
of the Greeks from Asia back to Greece. Cyrus loved him 
much and he was also loved by many of his fellow citizens, 
though* he was banished from Athens. Socrates loved him 
best. ^ 

13. THE DEITIES OF THE ROMANS. 

Ceres was with * the Romans the Goddess of agriculture ; 
her daughter was Proserpine, the consort of Pluto. Pluto 
was the God of the lower regions, * Jupiter the God of heaven, 
and Neptune the God of the sea. ^ These three Gods were 
brothers. They were sons of Saturn. All Gods had with the 
Romans their own temples and their own statues. Most of these 
temples and statues have been destroyed in the wars, but 
some of them are still left. ' 

14. THE TWO DIONYSII. 

In the oldest times Sicily had kings. The worst kings 
of Sicily were the two Dionysii, father and son. The younger 
Dionysius was banished from his country and died ^ in Greece. 
Neither of these kings was loved by the people, because neither 
loved the people. A king who does^ not love his people, 
cannot be loved by his people. Hiero, on the contrary, who 



* The apposition takes in German the same case as the preceding 
noun; thus .... be§ (S^^ruS be§ Sttngeren. 

* See p. 3 n. 12 and p. 1 n. 5. 

^ The adverb of the superlative is expressed by am and the termination 
of the adjective — ften. Thus here, am bc^cit, or, am meiftcit (most). 

* *With' in connection with a verb of living or staying with a person 
is translated by Bet (dat.). 

* The lower regions, i. e. bic Untertoclt. 

* *The sea' is baS SJlcer, (or bic @ee), if the wide sea is meant; but, 
bet @ee^ if a lake. 

' *Left' (P. P.), may be translated by ttbrig, if meaning *left behind, 
existent.' To leave a place, however, is toerlaffen. 

® Died, flarb. Ipf. of fterben, ftarb, geflorben. 

® The auxiliary verb *to do' is not translated in German; therefore 
= who loves not .... 
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was also a king of this island, was loved and praised by all 
(the) people of his time, because he was kind, just and affable. 
The Dionysii had no ' friends, Hiero had many. 

15. DIANA.- 

Diana was the Goddess of the chase, a sister of Apollo 
and a daughter of Jupiter and Latona. There were ^ many 
statues ot this Goddess in the cities of Italy and Greece. As 
she was the Goddess of the chase, she had a bow and 
arrows. The Greeks and Romans worshipped her most 
devoutly. ^ The Roman governor Verres, that robber, removed 
many statues of this Goddess from Sicily. 

16. FLATTERY. 

Flattery is ruinous, but it* can only do harm to him 
who accepts it. Good men do not like flattery, but many 
men would appear good who are ^ not good. Flattery de- 
lights those. A vain speech appears to them a tribute of 
praise. That is no friendship where the one will not hear 
the truth and where the other is ready to He. He who opens 
his ears to flatterers is lost. The flatterer is always our 
enemy. He only seeks his advantage and our money. When 
he has our money, and we are poor, he leaves us and blames 
us besides,^ because we have'' been so credulous. 

17. SLEEP. 

Without sleep , no man ^ can live. The sleep of men 
must neither ^ be too long nor too short, both ^^ are dange- 



^ *No' before a noun is adjective, in German !exn, feinc, fein, and 
declined like the indefinite article ein. 
2 See p. 4 n. 2. 

* *Most devoutly', aufS fcierlxd^ftc. 

* See p.* 6 n. 6. — ^ See p. 1 n. 5. 

* Besides, nod^ aufecrbcm. 
' See p. 1 n. 5. 

® See p. 4 n. 5. 

° Neither — nor, ttebcr — nod^. 
*o Both, Bexbc. 
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rous. Old men do^ not generally sleep so well as boys. 
When ^ man is asleep, all his pains and troubles are silent. 
Sleep is therefore a sweet benefit for afflicted and unhappy 
men. A sleeping'* man can neither see nor hear. 

18. THE SON OF CROESUS. 

It is said that the son of Croesus was dumb from child- 
hood. He had to thank the enemy for his speech. The 
enemy would have killed his father,* if ^ the son had not 
called out : *Do ® not kill king Croesus !' The effort of the 
yoiath was so great that it '' tore ® the band of his tongue. 
This exertion saved the life of the father and gave speech 
to the son. ^ 

19. EGEUS AND THESEUS. 

Theseus was one of the most celebrated kings of Athens. 
Many fabulous things are recorded of this king. His father 
was Egeus. He threw himself ^^ into the sea, which is there- 
fore called the Egean sea, for he feared that his son Theseus 
had ' ^ been killed by the Minotaur. If the truth had been 
known to Egeus, he would not have thrown himself into the 
sea. Theseus conducted the government of Athens for many 
years. 



* See p. 7 n. 9 = old men sleep generally not so . . . 

* See p. 4 n. 6. 

^ The Pres. P. takes the same termination as the adjective, if followed 
by a noun; here, cin fd^Iafcttb— er. 

* Most Gennan verbs govern an accusative in answer to the question : 
whom? or what? Here: killed: whom? His father (ace). 

* See p. 2 n. 5 = if the son not called out had (l^fittc). 
« Do not kill =: kill not. 

' See p. 6 n. 6. 

^ *Tore', jerrtfe; to tear, jcrrexScn, jcrrxfe, jcrriffcn. 

® The dative precedes the accusative in German; speech, bic S^irad^c. 
" He threw himself, er toarf fid^, or cr f^irang. 
" After a verb of *fearing' the verb stands in the Subjunctive 
Mood. 
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20. TULLUS HOSTILIUS AND THE ALBANS. 

TuUus Hostilius was the third king of the Romans. He 
was yet ^ young when elected , and loved peace less than 
Numa. He is said * to have been even more warlike than 
Romulus himself. ^ The courage of his grandfather who 
fought * so bravely ^ in the war between the Romans and 
Sabines, was visible in him. An opportunity soon appeared 
to commence a war. The Romans had driven ^ away cattle 
from the Alban, the Albans from the Roman territory. From 
both parties ambassadors were sent, to demand back the 
cattle. TuUus, who wished (for) war, made use of a trick 
and thus caused the war to break out. The Romans were 
conquerors in this war; from the two people one was made, 
the city of the Albans was destroyed , and the inhabitants 
were led to ' Rome. 

21. PHOGION. 

Phocion loved his country, but the country was ungrateful. 
He was banished. He might have been the richest man, 
but he was very unselfish. Philip, a King of Macedonia, 
sent much money to him, * but he refused it. He was 
always poor, and his sons were in the same poverty. His 
miUtary renown was not so^ great as his integrity. The 
end of his life was very unhappy, for he was bai^ished by 
the citizens and was afterwards killed. 



* Yet, nod^. 

2 See p. 2 n. 12. 

* See p. 4 n. 4. 

* Fought, fod^t; Impf. of fcd^tcn. 

^ The adverbial form of the adjective is in German mostly not ex- 
pressed, the positive being used instead of it. 

® Driven away, tocggetricBcn; Past Part, of toegtreiben. 
' See p. 6 n. 3. 
8 See p. 9 n. 9. 
® See p. 1 n. 4, 
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22. ROMULUS AND REMUS. 

Romulus and Remus were brought ^ up by Fauslulus, 
a shepherd. Faustulus found ^ these two boys near^ the 
Tiber, where they had been exposed by their grandfather. 
For a long while these boys knew* nothing of their parents; 
at last Faustulus disclosed to them the whole affair. Robbers 
caught ^ Romulus and conducted him to king Amulius. The 
king threw *^ Romulus into^ prison. This affair forced^ 
Faustulus to disclose to Romulus his descent. 

23. ALEXANDER AND DARIUS. 

Alexander, king of Macedonia, was very gracious and kind 
towards the consort and daughters of Darius. They were 
prisoners of Alexander and much feared^ the severity of 
this king. They were, however, greatly astonished to find ^^ 
Alexander so gentle and courteous. When Darius heard 
of this kindness of Alexander , he was greatly moved , and 
sent^^ a letter to Alexander, in which he thanked him ^^ 
much, and begged ^^ that he would become his friend. 
Alexander, who had been so kind towards the wife and 
daughters of Darius, was very severe towards Darius 
himself. ^^ 



* Brought up, aufcrsogctt, P. P. of auferjiel^ctt. 
2 Found, fanb; Impf. of finben. 

^ Near, nal^c bet (dat). 

* Knew, toufelcn; Impf. of toifjcn; see p. 3 n. 1. 
^ Caught, fiitficn; Impf. of fangcn. 

« See p. 6 n. 7. 

^ Into prison, tnS ©cf&npxg. 

8 Forced, atoang; Impf. of 3tt)infien. 

® I. e. feared much. 
*o See p. 1 n. 1. 
" Sent, fanblc, Impf. of fenben. 

** To thank, banfcn governs in German the dative; much, fcl^r. 
»8 Begged, bat; Impf. of bitten. 
" See p. 4 n. 4. 
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24. AGESILAUS. 

Agesilaus was King and Commander of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and the most honest man of his time. He loved 
everything that ^ was good, and detested everything bad. Many, 
men received benefits from him; but nobody was ever injm^d 
by him. Sleep was his servant, never his master. He always 
had a very hard bed. In summer he endured great heat, 
and in winter great cold. Labour he much loved, ^ and work- 
ed always more than his soldiers. At banquets^ he was^ 
cheerful and happy. For this reason many people^ came^ 
often to him. He was far removed from ' ostentation, yet 
he did not hear * those unwillingly who praised themselves;^ for 
they harmed nobody, and appeared to like^^ bravery. He always 
lived before the eyes of his people, and that which he did was 
seen by all. 

25. HERCULES AND CAGUS. 

Geryones is said^* to have^^ been a king of Spain, and 
to have ^^ had three bodies, three heads, and six arms. This 
Icing had very beautiful oxen. Eurystheus ordered ^^ Hercules 
to fetch these oxen. When Hercules was in Italy with these 
oxen, a certain Cacus stole ^^ some, ^^ and drew ^^ them back- 



* Everything that, allcS tt)a§. 

* I. e. labour loved he much. 
^ At banquets, Bet 2!afel. 

* See p. 4 n. 5. — ^ See- p. 4 n. 5. 
^ Came, famcn; Ipf. of fommcn. 

^ Far removed from, tt)cit cntfemt t)on (dat.) 

® I. e. yet heard he not unwillingly those who .... 

® Praised themselves; if 'self with a personal pronoun forms part of 
a reflective verb, 'self may be dropped, not the reflective pronoun; here, 
ftc§, viz. fid^ lobtcn; compare p. 4 n. 4. 

*^ See p. 1 n. 1. — " See p. 2 n. 12. 

*2 See p. 1 n. 1. — »3 See p. 1 n. 1. 

" Ordered, bcfal^l; Ipf. of Bcfc^Icn. 

** Stole, fta^l; Ipf. of fte^lcn. 

^^ 'Some' is cttoaS, in the singular, cxnifie, in the plural; it is often 
left out before materials. 

" Drew, 300; Ipf. of jxcl^cn. 
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wards into a cavern; but Hercules discovered the deceit, 
and killed Cacus with his club. Cacus was very strong, but 
Hercules was much stronger. When ^ Hercules had killed 
Cacus, he returned^ to Greece. In Italy he was afterwards 
venerated as a god. The originator of his veneration was 
Evander, who had^ fled* from Greece to^ Italy. 

26. FRIENDSHIP. 

The source of friendship is not advantage, but love. 
How great the power of this love is, can be ^ seen in '^ some 
animals, who love^ their young most dearly,^ and who 
are^^ loved most fondly by them. In men this is still more 
visible. How great is the fondness between parents and 
children, how great that between true friends! On account 
of their virtue and honesty, we love those also whom we 
have never seen. 

27. THE TIGER. 

The tiger is the only^^ animal whose ^^ ferocious nature 
cannot be tamed. ^^ Habit, which is often all-powerful, has 

* See p. 4 n. 6. 

- He relumed, cr fcl^rtc jurtirf; being a separable verb the prefix of 
the verb stands last in the Present, Imperfect and Imperative of a principal 
sentence. 

^ See p. 1. n. 5. 

* Had fled, tear gcflol^cn; Plupf. of flicl^cn; most neuter verbs, especially 
all that express going, moving, departing etc., are in German conjugated 
with to be, jcin, (instead of l^abcn, to have). 

»* See p. 6 n. 3. 

® Be seen, gcfcl^cn tocrbcn; the Passive Voice is in German conjugated 
with the auxiliary verb fterbcn, to become. 

' In, an, Bei (dat.). 

^ See p. 1 n. 5. 

® Most dearly, auf§ afi^^tlic^ftc. 

*<> See p. 4 n. 5. 

" *Only' if used as adjective is in German , bcr , bie , ba§ exnatQc . . . 
if used as adverb is nut, allcin. 

** See p. 2 n. 2. — ^^ See p. 13 n. 6. 
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no ^ power over him. He tears the hand which feeds him 
as well as ^ that which lashes him, and rages with the thirst 
for ^ blood at * the sight of every living being. Every crea- 
tm-e of flesh and blood is to him a welcome prey, which he 
devours beforehand with his eager regards. 

28. MAXIMIN AND THE BATTLE IN THE LAKE. 

There ensued a fierce struggle with great loss of life on 
both sides. The waters were red with blood, and filled \yith 
the slain. Always foremost^ among the combatants, Maximin 
is said ^ to have performed ^ prodigies of valour. More than 
once he was® in danger of being ^ drowned. The fmal 
result of this strange encounter, however, is not recorded. 
Certain it is ^^ that without delay the Emperor withdrew** 
his legions. 

For ^ ^ obvious reasons, we may ^' presume that what the 
historians call a lake, was only an extensive swamp. But 
Maximin himself used to boast of his battle in a lake, and 
even had it ^* represented in a large picture for the decoration 
of the Capitol. 



^ See p. 8 n. 1. 

*-* As well as, tote aud^. 

3 Thirst for, 3)urft nad^. 

* At, M, (dat.). 

^ Foremost, bcr tjorbctftc, or, bcr crfte. 

« See p. 2 n. 7. — ' See p. 1 n. 1. 

^ See p. 4 n. 5. 

® The Pres. Part, is seldom used in German and must be translated 
by the Infinitive, or be expanded into a sentence beginning with *and', or 
a conjunction, or a relative pronoun, according to the sense. Here = to be 
drowned, ju ctirittfcn. 

^° See p. 4 n. 5. 

" Withdrew, jurllrfjog; the prefix is not separated from the verb, 
if the sentence is subordinate, i. e. begins with a relative pronoun or a 
conjunction; see p. 1 n 5 and p. 13 n, 2. 

^- 'For' has here the meaning of *on account of, ttjegcit, (genit). 

" See p. 4 n. 5. 

" *It' refers here to 'the battle', bic <Sc§laci(|t; see p. 6 n. 6. 
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29. LEWIS TO CHARLES. 

My dear Charles , — I send you ^ back , through our 
friend Henry, the book which you* lent me* last week, 
when* I was at your house. I thank you* very much for 
it ; ^ it has given ' me great pleasure. I have read it twice, 
and I have learnt many things from it. I beg you to lend 
me another book. Have you got Schiller's 'Wilhelm Tell?' 
My father says it is one of the finest German plays. 

Your faithful friend, Lewis. 
30. FRANCIS TO HIS BROTHER. 

My dear Brother, — 

Yesterday I arrived at ® Cologne , and this ^ morning I 
went ^^ to see ^^ the Cathedral. It ^^ is very large and very 
beautiful. The Rhine is a very fine river. We shall remain 
here for ^^ a few days. Next week I shall ^^ go to ^* Berlin, 
where I shall remain ^^ the whole ^^ winter. I shall work very 
diligently,^* and try to learn German very well. When I 

^ In speaking to intimate friends, parents, children, the second 
person singular is used in German. Thus here: I send to you (dat.), tc^ 
fil^icle ^tt . . . 

* You = S)u. 

3 Me = *to me', mir is dative. 

* See p. 4 n. 6 and 1 n. 5. 

s See p. 11 n. 12. — « See p. 5 n. 3. 

' I. e. it has made (gcmaii^t) to me (dat.) great pleasure; see p. 1 n. 1. 

* *At or in' before names of towns or countries is , in. 

® This morning, biefen SJlorgcn. If a certain or special day or part of 
the day is given, it stands in German in the accusative; if it is general, 
in the genitive; as, bc§ SJlorgcttS, in the morn. 

^® Went, giitfi, Impf. of gcl^en. 

" See p. 1 n. 1. — ^- See p. 6 n. 6. 

18 ipQj.' jg igft Qut before hours, days, weeks, months, years, seasons, 
only the Accusative being used in German. 

" See p. 4 n. 5. — ^* See p. 6 n. 3. 

*® See p. 1 n* 5. i. e. where I . . . remain shall. 

*^ The accusative is used in German in answer to the question : 'How 
long time'? and 'when, at what time?' 

" See p. 10 n. 5. — 
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am ^ at Berlin , I shall ^ write long letters to you, and I will 
tell you all about ^ the streets and houses and palaces in 
that town. I wrote * to my father and mother from Ostend, 
and I hope that they have received ^ my letter. — I remain, 
your affectionate brother Francis. 

31. THE DEFENCE OF KARS. 

The defence of Kars presents rare examples of heroism. 
We have a faithful description of it^ from an eye-witness, 
Dr. Sand with. The English officers, who directed' the de- 
fence, have by ^ their talents, activity and persevering enei^ 
gained^ the admiration of the world; the Turkish troops of 
the garrison have proved themselves ^^ brave and faithful 
soldiers, and the inhabitants of the town have displayed an 
enthusiasm and devotedness to their cause, which even the 
most severe suffering could ^^ not extinguish. Though the 
defence ended ^^ in a surrender, it ^^ merited and has won the 
honours of a victory. 

32. PETER THE GREAT IN LONDON. 

When^* Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, was in 
London, he visited ^^ one morning ^^ the magnificent hospital 
of English sailors, and went afterwards to Court, where he 
dined ^ ' with King William III. This prince asked him, how 



^ See p. 4 n. 6, p. 1 n. 5, p. 15 n. 8. 
^ See p. 2 n. 7, p. 1 n, 1 and p. 15 n. 1. 
^ About, BetrcffS (genit.). 
* Wrote, jddricb; Ipf. of jd^rciben (accus.). 
^ See p. 1 n. 5. 

® See p. 5 n. 3. — ' See p. I n. 5. 
® By, burd^ (ace). 

» See p. 1 n. 1. — ^^ See p. 12 n. 9. 
** See p. 1 n. 5 — ^- See p. 1 n. 5. 
18 See p. 2 n. 7. — " See p. 4 n. 6. 
1^ See p. 2 n. 7. — *« See p. 15 n. 9. 
" See p. 1 n. 5. 
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he liked ^ the sailors' hospital. 'K I had to advise your 
Majesty,' ^ answered Peter , 'it would ^ be to establish your 
Court there, and to cede* this palace to the sailors.' 

33. THE COMMUNITY^ OF THE ANCIENT GERMANS. 

The ancient Germans were divided^ into two great 

classes, the 'nobles' and the 'common freemen.' ' The nobles 

were usually richer than the freemen, but their position did * 

not altogether depend on their wealth. What their special 

rights and privileges were, we do not know;^ but they were 

held^® in high esteem, and took ^^ a foremost ^^ place in public 

Hfe. The freemen formed the great body of the people. 

Each was an independent member of the community, and 

enjoyed equal rights with his fellows. Both freemen and 

nobles had slaves. This class consisted for the most part of 

prisoners of war and their offspring, and of those condemned ^^ 

to slavery on account of some crime. They were usually 

well treated, but they were the absolute property of their 

masters. 



* See p. 1 n. 5. 

* I. e. if I your Majesty to advise had ftfitte); see p. 2 n. 5 and 
p. 1 lu 5. 

* See p. 2 n. 7. — * See p. 1 n. 1. 

* The community, ba§ ©taatSlcben. 
^ See p. 1 n. 1. 

' The freemen, bxe grexcn. 

® The auxiliary verb *to do' with an Infinitive and *to be' with a 
present Part, not being used in German, the verb takes the same tense as 
these auxil. verbs. Thus: — did not depend on = depended not on, l^ing 
ni(i^t ganj (altogether) ah Don (dat.); I am learning = I learn, I was 
learning = I learned. 

® I. e. know we not; see p. 2 n. 7 and p. 3 n. 1. 

»o See p. 1 n. 1; 'held' (P. P.), gc^altctt. 

" Took, nal^men ctn; Impf. of cittttcl^mcn; see p. 13 n. 2. 

« See p. 14 n. 5. 

*^ *C!ondemned to slavery' is to be expanded into a sentence beginning 
with a relative pronoun, viz. those who were condemned to slavery; 
see p. 1 n. 5. 
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34. THE FORMATION OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 

The Bengal army was formed more than a hmidred years 
ago. ^ In January 1757 Clive recaptured^ Calcutta from 
Surajah Dowla, and erected here the first battalion of Bengal 
Sepoys ^ from a detachment which he had brought * with 
him from Madras. It consisted of ^ one European captain, 
lieutenant and ensign , of a native commandant and adjutant, 
with one subahdar ^ and three jemidars ' to ^ each of the ten 
companies. The company consisted of five havildars , ^ four 
naiks , ^" two drummers, one trimipeter and seventy Sepoys. 
Each company had a colour , in the centre of which * ^ the 
subahdar was allowed ^^ to bear^^ his own device or badge. 
It was carried by ^* a havildar. 

35. GYRUS BY XENOPHON. 

If ^^ we read the life of Cyrus, which Xenophon wrote, 
we easily conceiva^^ an affection for this king. How beauti- 
fully he speaks to his sons of virtue, and of life after death I 
We wish that the life of Cyrus, written by ^"^ Xenophon, were 
the true one. ^® But this life is very fabulous, and not the 

^ More than a hundred years ago ; *ago' may be translated by t>ot (dat.) 
preceding the noun, or by t)or]^cr (accus.) following the noun, as *ago' in 
English. 

* See p. 4. n. 5. 

^ Sepoy, ber ©epo^c. 

* See p. 1 n. 5. 

^ To consist of, beftcl^ctt ouS (dat). 

* I. e. captain. 

^ I. e. subalterns. 

® To = for, filr (accus.) in German. 
^ I. e. sergeants. 
^^ I. e. corporals. 

" In the centre of which = in whose centre; see p. 2 n. 2. 
** To be allowed = bttrfen. 
" To bear = fill^rett. 
" See p. 5 n. 6. — *^ see p. 4 n. 6. 
^6 See p. 2 n. 7. 
" See p. 5 n. 6. — " See p. 2 n. 1. 
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real one. If this life had been ^ true, Cambyses, the son 
of Cyrus, would ^ certainly not have been so cruel as he was. 
This cruel king killed ^ his own brother. 

36. LORD CHESTERFIELD AND HIS SON. 

My dear* Papa, — I have been at Mr. M.'s^ this 
morning, where I have translated ^ EngUsh into Latin, ' and 
Latin into English, and so well that at the end of my exer- 
cise he® has written ^ 'optime.' I have likewise repeated ^® a 
Greek verb pretty well. After this ^^ I ran ^^ home ^^ like a 
wild little boy, and played till dinner-time. This was a 
serious task, for I ate ^* like a wolf; and by that ^^ you may ^® 
judge that I am in very good health. Adieu. — 

37. GREATNESS AND HAPPINESS. 

Cicero's son was not so^' great as his father. Cicero, 
the father, was one of the greatest statesmen of his country. 
Cicero, the son, was not so diligent as his father; if ^® he 



^ See p. 2 n. 5. and p. 1 n. 5. 

2 See p. 2 n. 7. -- 3 See p. 9 n. 4. 

* Adjectives preceded by the indef. article or one of the possessive 
adjectives (my, thy, his etc.) take in the nom. sing, the termination — cr (m.), 
— e (f.), — eS (n.) and in the ace. — en (m.), — e (f.), — c§ (n.). 

^ At Mr. M.'s (house) is in German bet §crrn ^. ; *§ctr, Mister' takes 
throughout the whole singular — n (except the nom.) and throughout the 
whole plural — en. 

^ See p. 1 n. 5. 

^ Into Latin = inS fiotcinifd^e (in boS being contracted). 

* The subject stands in German immediately after the conjunction; 
here after *that\ bafe. 

® See p. 1 n. 5. — ^^ See p. 1 n. 1 . 
" See p. 5 n. 3. — After this, l^ierauf, or borouf. 
^* Soufcn, to run, lief, gelaufcn, see p. 4 n. 5. 
^^ Home — depending on a verb of motion is nod^ §au|e ; at home, 3u 

^* See p. 1 n. 5. — " See p. 5 n. 3. 
^* See p. 4 n. 5. — " See p. 1 n. 4. 
*® See p. 2 n. 5 and p. 1 n. 5. 
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had been more diligent , he would ^ perhaps have become 
greater. The sons of great men are not always great them- 
selves. ^ The most distinguished man is sometimes the son 
of a beggar, and a beggar is sometimes the son of a most 
celebrated man. Great men are rare. Even the greatest 
are not perfect. But the highest good of man is not great- 
ness, but happiness. He who wishes to be happy must be 
good, must love his fellow-creatures, who will love him again. 
Only the good ^ are loved, the wicked are hated and feared. 

38. SIR HUMPHRY DAVY AND THE BROTHER PHILOSOPHER. 

Retiring * home '' one evening , Sir Humphry Davy ob- 
served an ordinary man showing^ the moon and a planet 
through a telescope placed ^ in the street. He went up ^ and 
paid his penny for a look. But no such thing would the man 
permit. 'That's Sir Humphry', ran ^ among the people ; and 
the exhibitor, returning ^^ his money, said with an important 
air which exceedingly delighted him, that he could not think 
of taking ^ ^ anything from a brother philosopher. 

39. TIT FOR TAT. 

A student once asked ^^ one of his comrades to be so 
kind as to lend him a certain book. But the latter did not 



* See p. 2 n. 7. 
^ See p. 4 n. 4. 

8 The good, bic (Suten, pi. 

* Retiring; see p. 14 n. 9 and p. 4 n. 6, i. e. when Sir H. . . . 
retired, observed he ... . 

^ See p. 19 n. 13. — ® See p. 14 n. 9, i. e. who showed. 

^ Placed, i. e. which was placed. 

8 He went up, er ging l^inju. 

^ Ran, i. e. Ucf e§. 

*® Returning, see p. 14 n. 9; i. e. while (inbcm) he returned (jurtidf* 
gebcn). 

" Of taking, see p. 14 n. 9, i. e. boran bcnfcn . . . 3U ncl^men, to take. 
" I. e. asked once. 
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like to lend ^ his books , and answered, *1 never let my books 

go out of my room ; but if you will come and read it in my 

room, you are quite welcome to do so the whole day long.' ^ 

A few days afterwards the disobliging student could not 

get his fire to bum, ^ and sent to his fellow-student to borrow 

his bellows for a minute. But the latter repUed, *that he 

never allowed his bellows to go out of his room, but if Mr. 

Mayer would come and use them in his room, he was quite 

welcome to do so the whole day long.' 

40. THE DEFENCE OF ARRAH. 

The Globe gives a clear sketch of the defence and relief 
of Arrah. Here were a dozen of British gentlemen and two 
score of gallant Sikhs encircled by thousands of mutineers. 
But they hoped for* speedy succour, and were unwilling to 
give up a fortified post and fly from the rebels. They re- 
solved, therefore, to defend themselves,^ as long as powder 
and ball and provisions remained in store. They did more; 
they increased their store by a sortie^ — an act of great 
daring — by which ' they obtained a number of sheep ; and 
they showed further forethought by sinking® a well. The 
rebels from Dinapore came down in a swarm upon the little 
band. No doubt they made sure of their prey, putting ^ that 
trust in their numbers which they dared not place in their 
bravery, but all in vain. 



^ Did not like to lend, i. e. lent not willingly. In German Ho like' 
must mostly be translated by the adverb *gcrtt (willingly)', with the following 
verb in the tense of *to like'. 

^ Accusative is used in German in answer to the question: How long? 

^ He could not get his fire to burn, i. e. fonntc bcr . . . feln gcuer nid^t 
junt SBrcnncn brtngen. 

* To hope for, l^offcn ouf. 

* See p. 4 n. 4. 

« Sortie, bcr ^uSfoH. 

^ By which, tooburd^, see p. 5 n. 3. 

® By sinking, i. e. thereby that they sank, baburd^ bofe fie . . . gtuben. 

^ Putting, see p. 14 n. 9. 
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41. HORATIUS AND HIS SISTER. 

Horatius , after ^ he had ^ conquered the three Alban * 
brothers, tarnished his fame by a very cruel action. His 
sister was betrothed to one of the Curiatii, and wept when * 
she saw ^ the garment of her lover over the shoulder of her 
brother. She had made this garment herself. ^ The weeping ' 
of the sister provoked the wrath of the brother ; he drew ^ 
his sword and killed the girl. Thus a glorious victory was 
tarnished by a monstrous murder. 

42. TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION. 

A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing^ 
a statue: some time after ^® he called ^^ again; the sculptor 
was still at ^^ his work. His friend, looking ^^ at the figure, 
exclaimed, *You have been idle since I saw you last.' ^* 'By 
no means,' replied the sculptor; 'I have retouched this part, 
and polished that; I have softened this feature, and brought 
out ^^ this muscle; I have given more expression to this lip, 

^ Horatius, after he had i. e. in German: — after Horatius had 
conquered (Bcfiegt). 

- See p. 1 n. 5. 

^ Alban, albanifd^; adjectives derived from nationalities are written 
with small letters in German. 

* See p. 4 n. 6. 

^ Saw, fol^, is the Impf. of fel^cn, \a^, gefcl^ctt. 

* Herself i. e. fclbft, see p. 4 n. 4. 

^ The Pres. Part, used as a noun in English is expressed in German 
by the Infinitive with the article in the neuter form. 

8 Drew, 309, Is Impf. of atel^cn, 309, gcjogcn. 

® Who was finishing; the present Part, with an auxiliary verb not 
being employed in German it must be rendered by: — who just finished, 
bcr cben . . . beenblgtc, or, fcrtig mad^tc. 

^® Some time after, cinige 8^it f)txnad), or, nad) ctniger 8«it. 

" To call i. e. here, bcfud^cn, with a person in the Accus.; or fommcn. 

" At, an, (dat.) 

*^ Looking, see p. 14 n, 9; here to be dissolved into a sentence be- 
ginning with a relative pronoun or the conjunction inbem or ol§. 

" Last, i. e. the last time jum Ic^tcn 3Jiol, or 3ulc^t. 

" To bring out, i)txt)ox — i)ehen (sep. verb); l^cbcn, f)oh, gel^oben. 
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and more energy to this limb.' 'Well, well,' said his friend, 
*but all these are trifles.' *It may be so,' replied Angelo, 
*but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that perfection 
is no trifle.' 

43. THE ROMANS AND GERMANS. 

The Romans loved at first ^ their country and liberty 
more than riches. But many victories have been their ruin. 
They had more wars than any other nation, and in most 
they have been victors. In their wars with the Germans, 
however, they have not been so fortunate as in the others. 
The war which Varus, a general of the Romans, carried on ^ 
against the Germans, was most unlucky. The greater part 
of his soldiers and Varus himself lost* their lives in this 
campaign. 

44. THE WARLIKE SPARTANS. 

The love of their country was the chief sentiment with 
which ^ the Spartans laboured to inspire^ their youth, and 
the science of war was almost their only study. For' it 
appears to have been ® the intention of Lycurgus to form 
a nation of soldiers; not, indeed, that they might indulge^ 
themselves in a spirit of ^^ conquest , and by that means ^ ^ 
give ^^ themselves up to ambition and injustice, but that they 
might be able to maintain the peace and liberty of their 



* At first, ottfangS. 

* Carried on, i. e. which was carried on (untcrncl^mcn, unternol^m, 
utttemommen). 

^ Himself, see p. 4 n. 4. 

* To lose, ftcrlieren, Impf. berlor, P. P. terlorcn. 
^ See p. 5 n. 3. 

^ See p. 1 n. 1. 

' See p. 1 n. 5. — ^ See p. 1 n. 1. 

^ To indulge one's self, fid^ l^ineinlcben in. 
*® *0f' to be expressed here by the Genitive of the def. article. 
" By that means, boburd^, fo. 
" To give one's self up, fid^ ergcben (dat.). 
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country against dangerous neighbours. Their first and pi 
cipal lesson in the art of war was, *Never to flee, but eit 
to conquer or die.' 

45. DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

They carried^ him to his lodgings, and laid him do^ 
upon a couch. The pain of his wound increased. He spc 
with difficulty and at intervals.^ He was firm and co 
posed to the last. Once only, speaking^ of his mother, 1: 
showed great emotion. 'You know,' ^ said he to his 
friend, Colonel Anderson, *that I always wished to die thus 
I hope,' he exclaimed,^ 'the people of England will be sai 
fied! I hope my country will do me ' justice.' . . . . Th 
precious sentences were among the last he uttered : ® 
sufferings were not long: he expired^ with the hand 
Colonel Anderson pressed firmly in his own. 

Soon after nightfall the remains ^^ of Sir John Mo 
were quietly interred in the citadel of Corunna. Soldi 
dug ^ ^ his grave , soldiers laid him in the earth. He v 
buried in his military cloak , and was left asleep and ale 
Hpon a bastion — a bed of honour well chosen for a hei 
resting place. ^^ 



^ Carried, trugen, Impf. of ttagen, ttug, gettagcn. 
^ At intervab, in 3toH^enrfiumcn. 

^ Speaking, see p. 14 n. 9 here = when he spoke of, ol§ er 
(dat.) . . . ]pxad), 

* See p. 2 n. 7. 
5 S. p. 3 n. 1. 

^ He exclaimed, ricf cr au§; auSrufcn is a separable verb. 
^ Me' is Dative here = to me. 

® The relative pronoun cannot be omitted in German as in Engl 
therefore here: — the last which he uttered. 

* To expire, ftcrfd^eiben, Impf. tcrfd^teb, P. P. t)crfd^icben. 

*® The remains, btc Ucbcrreftc, here, bic (Scbctnc, or ber Scid^nom. 
" To dig, groben, Impf. grub, P. P. gegrabcn. 
" Resting place, Shtl^eort. 
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46. THE AUSTRIAN OFFICER. 

An old Austrian officer, who was^ poor, entreated^ the 
emperor Joseph H. for help, and said that he had ten children 
alive. Joseph, desirous of ascertaining ^ the facts of the case, 
went* in disguise to the officer's house, and instead of ten, 
found eleven children there. 'Why eleven?' *The eleventh 
is a poor orphan ,' replied the soldier , *whom I took ^ into 
my house from ® motives of charity.' The prince immediately 
ordered' a hundred florins to be given to each of the 
children. 

47. THE TWO FRIENDS. 

As ® Richard and Lubin came home ^ one evening, ^^ 
Richard found a purse of gold, which he picked up. ^^ 'Oh!' 
exclaimed ^^ Lubin, 'how lucky we are to-night.' 'J am,' re- 
plied Richard, 'you should not say we.' They continued ^^ 
their journey and met with ^* two robbers. Richard exclaimed. 



^ See p. 1 n. 5. 

^ To entreat for, angel^cn (ace.) urn; here, glng ... um ... an. 

* Desirous of ascertaining, i. e. desirous to ascertain, see p. 14 n. 9. 

* Went, fiing; gel^en, to go, ging, gcgongen. 

^ Took, nal^m; nel^men, to take, nol^nt, genommen. 

' From , ouS (dat.) 

' Ordered to be given = ordered (bcfal^l) ♦ . . ju geben, in German 
the Infin. of the Active V. being used instead of the Pass. V. , especially 
after *to be'; as e§ ift nid^t 3U gloubcn, it is not to be believed. 

^ See p* 1 n. 5. 

® Home, nad) ©oufc; at home, 3U §aufe. 

^^ See p. 15 n. 9. 

" Which he picked up , weld^e (bte) er ouf — f^oh (Impf. of l^eben). Sepa- 
rable prefixes (as auf) are not separated from the verb, when the sentence 
begins with a relative pronoun or a conjunction. 

" To exclaim, au§ — rufen, Impf. rief au§, P. P. auSgerufcn. Verbs be- 
ginning with a preposition are mostly separable, i. e. the prefix (prepos.) 
follows then the verb in the Pres., Impf. and Imperat. tenses; and the 
prefix gc of the Past Part, as well as the prepos. 3u, to, before the Inf. 
are inserted between prefix and verb. 

^^ They continued, fic fe^tcn . . . fort. 

" To meet with, ttcffcn (ace), Impf. trof, P. P. gctroffcn. 
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,0h dear! we are undone (lost)/ ^You may be/ repliec 
Lubin , 'but you should not say tve.^ Whereupon he spranj 
over the hedge, leaving^ Richard to the mercy of th< 
robbers. 

48. THE CRANES OF IBIGUS. 

Ibicus, who lived ^ about five hundred and forty years before 
Christ, was murdered ^ by * banditti. While the robbers wer« 
killing^ him, he® perceived a flight of cranes in the air, an^ 
cried out : *0 cranes , you will one day bear witness agains 
my murderers!' Some time after, ' the assassins being 
in the market-place, some cranes flew over,^ and one o 
the bandits seeing them said to his companions: 'Look, ther< 
go the witnesses of Ibicus.' A person who happened ^^ t( 
overhear him, suspected that he and his companions knev 
something of the murder, and informed the officers of justice 
They were consequently taken, *^ confessed ^^ their guilt, anc 
received ^^ their merited punishment. 

49. THE ELECTION OF KING DARIUS. 

The conspirators who killed^* the wicked King, wer< 
so equal in virtue ^^ and nobleness, that it was difficult t( 
elect ^® a new King. They decided on^' a method. The; 
made an agreement amongst themselves, that they shoulc 

* Leaving, i. e. and left (ttberloffen with dat. is insep. verb). 

* See p. 1 n. 5. — ' See p. 1 n. 1. 

* By, t)Ott (dat.), in Passive Voice. 

6 See p. 22 n. 9. — « See p. 2 n. 7. 

^ See p. 22 n. 10. — ^ See ip. 14 n. 9. 

^ Flew over, ftogen ftortibcr; ftoriibcr— ftiegcn, — - flog, — fieflogcn. 
*® Who happened to overhear him, bic \i)n auffitttg l^brtc; 'to happen 
with following Inf. must be translated by the adverb ^juffiHig', accidentally 
" To take, feft — nel^men, in the sense of taken to prison. 
*2 Confessed, geftanbcn; gcflel^ett, geftanb, gefkanbcn. 
" Received, cni:|)fittgett; cmpfangcn, em:|)ftng, cm|)fottgen. 
" See p. 1 n. 5. 
" In, an, 
*^ See p. 1 n. 1. 
*' On, md) (dat.) 
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all lead their horses on a certain day in the morning ^ before 
the Royal Palace, and that he should^ be King, whose horse 
should neigh first ^ at* sunrise, for^ the Sun is the only^ god 
amongst the Persians, and horses are dedicated to this god. 
Among the conspirators was Darius, son of Hystaspes; his 
horse neighed first, and thus he' became King. The moderation 
of the others was so great , that they at once jumped from 
theh" horses and saluted Darius as theh* King. ^ 

50. MACBETH. 

Macbeth invited * Duncan to come ^° to visit ^ ^ him , at 
the great castle near^^ Inverness; and the good King, who 
had no suspicion of ^* his kinsman, accepted ^* the invitation 
very willingly. Macbeth and his lady received the King with 
much appearance of joy, and made a great feast , as a sub- 
ject would do to make his king welcome. ^* About the middle 
of the night, the King desired to go ^^ to his apartment, and 
Macbeth conducted him to a fine room which had been pre- 
pared for him. Then the cruel Macbeth^' came into King 
Duncan's bedroom about two in the morning. It was a 
terrible stormy night ; but the noise of the wind and of the 



* See p. 15 n. 


9. 


— 2 See 


P- 


1 


n. 


5. 


^ First, 3ucrft, 


is 


adverb. 










* At, Bet. 














* See p. 1 n. 


5. 













• *Only' preceded by the article is in German , ber cinjige . . . 
' See p. 4 n. 5. 

• *As their king' is governed by *saluted' in the accusative case. 

• Invited, lub . . . cin; cin— labcn, — lub, — gclabcn. 

*' *To come to' is mostly left out in German; thus here: — invited 
Duncan to visit him. 
" See p. 1 n. 1. 
" Near, nol^c bci. 

" Suspicion of, Scrbacijt gegcn (c. ace.) 

" Accepted, nal^m ... an; an — nd^men, — nal^m, — genommen. 
" To make welcome, toittfomtnen IJjcifeen. 
" See p. 1 n. 1. — *^ See p. 4 n. 5. 
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thunder did not awaken the King. So Macbeth having come ^ 
into the room, he took the two daggers which belonged to 
the sentinels, and stabbed poor old King Duncan to^ the 
heart. 

51. ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND. 

Of all the kings of England before the Conquest the 
most excellent was Alfred. He had a graceful behaviour, a 
ready wit, and a good memory; but through the over-indulgence 
of his parents, he was not taught to read till he was twelve 
years old. His desire for learning,^ however, soon ap- 
peared. He was fond of reciting Saxon poems, which, 
with great attention, he had heard repeated^ by others. 
He thirsted after knowledge, and often complained that 
in his youth he ^ had no teachers. But in the midst of 
his arduous government, he^ found time, not only to learn 
much himself, but to communicate what he could to his 
people. 

52. HERCULES IN HEAVEN. 

When Hercules was received^ into heaven, among all 
the gods and goddesses, he^ first ^ made his salutations 
to Juno. All heaven, and Juno herself, were amazed at 
it. ^^^ 'Thine enemy,' they called out to him, 'meetest thou 
in so distinguished a manner?' *Yes, herself!' replied Her- 



* See p. 14 n. 9 i. e, when . . . had come, took he . . . 
2 To, in. 

* I. e. desire to learn. 

* I. e. which he ... by others repeat had heard (l^Sren); the Inf. is 
used instead of the past part. P. of fSnnen, mogcn, follcn, bilrfcn, mllffcn, 
ttjollctt, laffctt, l^Srcn etc. if preceded by another Infinitive. 

^ The subject comes immediately after the conjunction. 

* See p. 2 n. 7. 

' To receive, auf — ncl^mctt, — nal^m, — gcnotnmcn. 
® See p. 2 n. 7. 
» See p. 27 n. 3. 
^^ At it, barUber; see p. 5 n. 3. 
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cules. *It is ^ her persecutions alone which have given me 
an opportunity for those deeds through which I have deserved 
heaven. ' Olympus approved of the ^ answer of the new god, 
and Juno was reconciled. 

53. THE FAREWELL. 

As^ I saw the last blue line of my native land fade 
away like a cloud in the horizon, it seemed as* if I had 
dosed one volume of the world and its concerns and had 
time for meditation before I opened another. That land, 
too, now vanishing ^ from my view, which contained all that 
was most dear to me in life, what vicissitudes might occur 
in it! What changes might take place in me before I should 
visit it again! Who can tell, when he sets forth to wander, 
whither he may be driven by the uncertain currents of exis- 
tence, or when^ he may return, or whether it may ever 
be his lot to revisit the scenes of his childhood? 

54. A SURPRISE. 

When'' Frederick the Great, after the battle of Leuthen, 
arrived at Lissa by night, this place was® still occupied by 
Austrians, who were firing^ upon the pursuing victors. 
Turning ^° suddenly to the left, Frederick said to the nearest 
of his suite: ToUow me; I am well acquainted with this 
locality. Let us pass over the draw-bridge which leads to 
the castle.' At the gate he was met by a number of Aus- 



1 (1 



*It is her persecutions alone which have' — is to be rendered in 
German, *only her persecutions have.' 

* To approve of, bittigcn (ace). 

* See p. 4 n. 6 and p. 1 n. 5. 

* As if, al§ ob, with Subj.; see p. 1 n. 5. 

* See p. 14 n. 9 i. e. which . . . vanishes and which . . . contained. 
® *When' if interrogative is, toann, instead of tocnn. 

' See p. 4 n. 6. 

* See p. 2 n. 7. 

* Were firing, i. e. fired. 
" See p. 14 n. 9. 
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trian officers with lights in their hands. *Good evening 
gentlemen,' he^ addressed them, 'you did not expect vc 
here, I suppose. Are there any quarters yet left for me 
The officers, staring ^ at him with awe, stood silent aa 
motionless, until the arrival of more Prussians changed tt: 
scene. 

55. FERDINANDO ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO. 

Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, was th 
most successful and experienced general of Spain, or of Eu 
rope. No man had studied more deeply, ^ or practised mor 
constantly, the military science. In the most importan 
of all arts at that epoch he was a consummate artist, t 
the only * honourable profession of the age he was the mos 
pedantic professor. Since the days of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
no man ^ had besieged so many cities. Since the siays c 
Fabius Cunctator, no general had avoided so many battles 
and no soldier, courageous as he was, ever attained to ; 
more sublime indifiference to calumny or depreciation. Con 
scious of holding ^ his armies in his hand , by the power c 
an unrivalled discipline, and the magic of a name illustrates 
by a hundred triumphs, he could bear with patience an< 
benevolence the murmurs of his soldiers when their battle 
were denied them. 

56. THE ENGLISH ARTILLERY. 

The English Artillery has a great advantage over th. 
other arms in respect of facility for development ; it possesse 
a central place in Woolwich, which is the head quarters c 
the whole Artillery, and the chief arsenal of Great Britain 



* In a parenthesis like this, the subject follows the verb. 
2 See p. 14 n. 9. 

^ The adverbial form is generally not expressed in German. 

* See p. 27 n. 6. 

* See p. 2 n. 7. 

* See p. 14 n. 9; here conscious ... to hold. 
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This circumstance renders the introduction of improvements 
easy; it creates, as it were \ a central life for this arm, and 
renders the application of general measures possible. The 
education of the English Artillery in tactics is in proportion 
to these advantages, and has attained a high degree of per- 
fection. 

57. THE GARDENER AND HIS ASS. 

An old gardener went^ one day^ to his garden, and 
walked behind his son, who was riding* on an ass. Some 
people, whom they met, exclaimed, *Look at^ the old fool 
who walks while his son is riding!' The old man took, 
thereupon, his son's place. Soon after, other people passed, 
saying ^ 'This, man must have lost his senses ; what reason 
can he have for sitting'' alone upon his ass?' The gar- 
dener made® his son sit behind him. 'Look there', cried 
another, 'a young fellow sits behind an old one!' The 
fether made his son sit in front of him, when other people 
exclaimed, 'Have you ever seen a young fellow sit in front 
of an old man ?' Thus the poor gardener could not find a 
position which pleased ^ everybody. 

58. CLIVE'S BOOTY. 

The first service on which Clive was employed after his 
^®tum to the East, was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Gfheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, and 
^^ost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate 

* As it were, gkid^fom (adverb). 

* Went, fiittfi; gcl^ctt, ging, gegangcn. 
' See p. 15 n. 9. 

/ See p. 22 n. 9. 

* To look at, fcl^ctt, with Ace; Imper. ^tf), Plur. fel^t. 
« See p. 14 n. 9. 

' See p. 14 n. 9; i. e. to sit. 
P ® *To make' followed by an Infinitive must be translated by laffcn, 
^^, gckffcn. 

* To please, gcfattcn, gcficl, gefattcn. 
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named Angria, whose barks had long been the terror of the 
Arabian Gulf. Admiral Watson, who commanded the Eng- 
lish squadron in the Eastern seas, burned Angria's fleet, 
while Clive attacked the fastness by land. The place soon 
felP, and a booty of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the conquerors. 

59. SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Isaac Newton was once walking^ by the sea-coast, 
and picked up a stone which he intended to throw into the 
water. But wishing ^ to know the time , he took his watch 
out of his pocket, looked at it ^, and without being ^ conscious 
of what he was doing, very coolly threw it into the sea and 
put the stone into his pocket. 

60. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON DISCIPLINE. 

Perhaps the clearest and best definition of true dis- 
cipline will be found in the short and well expressed remarks 
of the Duke of Wellington, in his dispatch of Sept. ^ 8, 1809, 
to Marshal Beresford, in reference to the armies in Spain 
and Portugal. He says, 'We are mistaken if we believe that 
what these armies require is discipline, properly so called. 
They want the habits and spirit of soldiers — the habits of 
command on one side, and of obedience upon the other; 
mutual confidence between officers and men; and, above all, 
a determination in the superiors to obey the spirit of the 
orders they receive.' '^ 



* To fall, fatten, fid, gcfattcn. 
2 See p. 22 n. 9. 



3 See p. 14 n. 9. 

* At it, barauf. 

^ See p. 14 n. 9; Render it: — without conscious (fi(ij bctou^t) to be 
what he did, threw it . . . 

* The names of the weekdays and months are always used in German 
with the def. article bcr. 

' The relative pronoun being understood here in English, must be 
expressed in German; thus: — which they receive. 
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61. TIMUR AND CHODSCHA. 

'Listen to me \ Chodscha, I have looked into the mirror, 
and have seen that I am very ugly ; at this ^ I was grieved *, 
because I am not only Emperor, but have also much wealth 
and many slaves; therefore have I wept that I am so 
ugly. But why weepest thou without ceasing ?' * Chodscha 
answered : 'If thou hast looked only once into the mirror, and, 
on beholding^ thy face, couldst not bear looking^ at thy- 
self, but hast wept, what are we' to do who have day and 
night to look at thy face? If we do not weep, who then 
is to weep ? Therefore have I wept.' Timur laughed heartily 
at this answer. 

62. THE BATTLE OF MEANEE. 

Thus they fought® in this fearful struggle, never more 
than three yards apart, and often intermixed; and several 
times the different regiments, ay, even the Europeans, were 
violently forced backwards and pushed from the line, over- 
borne and staggering under the might and passion of the 
barbarian swordsmen. But always their general was there, 
to cheer and rally them. At his voice and intrepid demean- 
our, their strength returned, and they recovered ^ their ground, 
though nearly deprived of regimental leaders: for fast those 
leaders have gone down , dying ^° as British officers should, 
and always will do, where they cannot win. 



* Listen to me, iftxt mid^ on. 
2 At this, ^ictUBcr. 

8 See p. 14 n. 9. 

* See p. 14 n. 9; here: without to cease. 

* See p. 14 n. 9 render it: — when thou thy face beheldst. 

* See p. 14 n. 9; to look at (anjufcl^ett, ace.) 

' I am to . . . td^ foil . . . (the preposition Ho, ju' is left out after 

the auxiliary verbs of mood). 

® See p. 4 n. 5. 

® To recover, loicbcr— gctoinnen, — getoann, — gctoonnen is sep. verb. 

" See p. 14 n. 9. 

3 
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63. THE PRAYER OF THE POOR WOBiAN. 

'I have read,' says Luther, 'of a poor woman who stood 
praying ^ in the most earnest manner for her tyrant , and 
begging that his life might be spared him. The tyrant over- 
heard and wondered, for* he well knew' that he had done 
her much evil , and so thought * her prayer a very strange 
one*; for the usual prayer for tyrants is of quite a diffe- 
rent sort. He asked her therefore why she so prayed; she 
answered : *I had ten cows when your grandfather was alive, 
and he took two away from me ; so I prayed that he might 
die and your father become lord. This came to pass^ 
and your father took three cows; again I prayed that you 
might become lord, and you did '. Now you have taken four 
cows, therefore I now pray for you, for I am afraid that 
he who will come after you will take the last cow, as well 
as everything else that I possess.' 

64. RICHARD'S CAPTURE. 

When** Leopold received certain intelligence where 
Richard harboured, the inn**^ was searched, but not a soul 
found there who bore any appearance of ^^ the king. *No,' 
said the people, 'there is no one here, unless it be^^ the 
Templar in the kitchen, now turning ^^ the fowls which are 



^ Who stood praying = who . . . prayed and begged . . . 
^ See p. 1 n. 5. 
® See p. 3 n. 1. 

* To think, here: l^oltcn, ^itli, gel^altcn filr (ace). 

* See p. 2. n. 1. 

® To come to pass, gcjd^el^en, gefd^al^, gcfd^el^cn. 
^ Instead of the auxiliary verb the preceding verb must be repeated 
in Germfin, thus: you became it. 
'^ See p. 1 n. 5 and p. 4 n. G. 
See p. 2 n. 7. 

*'* Appearance of, ^el^nlic^feit mit (Dat.). 
'^ Unless it be, c§ mtifete benn . . . fein. 
*■• See p. 14 n. 9. 
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roasting ^ for dinner'. The officers of Leopold took the hint, 
and went into the kitchen, where in fact was seated* a 
Templar very busy tummg * the spit. The Austrian knight, 
who had served in the crusade, knew * him, and said quickly, 
*There he is, ^ seize him!* 

Coeur de Lion started from the spit , and did battle for 
his liberty right valiantly, but ^ was overpowered by numbers. 

65. ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von Humboldt, the greatest 

naturalist of his time, died ' at Berlin on the sixth of * May, 

1859: a life of long duration and of the most intense and 

eminent activity was thus completed. He was bom in^ 

1769 at the village of^® Tegel near Berlin. In his early 

youth he was of a weak constitution, and remained so, 

until by his scientific travels he gained ^ ^ health and strength. 

He studied at the Universities of Frankfurt and Got- 

tingen, and also at the Mining -College ^^ of Freiberg. In 

the year 1797 he went^^ to ^* Paris. Here he met Aime 

Bonpland, with whom he contracted ^^ a lasting friendship. 

After ^^ he had obtained from the court of Spain the permis- 

* *Are roasting' must be expressed by the Passive Voice in German as : 
— which are roasted; to roast, bratcn, brict, gcBratcn. 

* To be seated, fl^en, fa^, Qefeffcn. 
8 See p. 14 n. 9. 

* See p. 3 n. 1. 

* There he is = there is he. 

* See p. 1 n. 5. 

^ To die, ftcrBen, ftarb, geftorBctt. 

® *0r is omitted after a common name, before names of months, 
places, and of Sovereigns (in apposition). 

^ I. e. in the year. 
^® See p. n. 8. 
" See p. 1 n. 5. 
^2 Mining-College, SScrgs^JlfabcTnie. 
^^ See p. 4 n. 5. — ^* See p. 6 n. 3. 
** See p. 1 n. 5. 
" See p. 6 n. 1. 
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sion to travel ^ in the Spanish colonies of America , he set 
out with his friend in 1799 on his grand scientific journey, 
which occupied five years. The result of this journey is a 
work , gigantic as to ^ its value and voluminousness. 

66. LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA. 

The King, who was about forty-five years old, received 
Livingstone with the greatest kindness. He was very pleased 
that the Doctor brought ^ his wife and children with him , * 
considering ^ this a great mark of confidence. He provided 
oxen to replace those that had died, supplied the party with 
ox-flesh and honey, and soft skins to lie upon at night; and 
came in the morning to the Doctor's tent to talk with him 
about the good work which, as he hoped, might be done 
among his people through him. The King was a wonder- 
fully wise and enlightened man. Livingstone never after- 
wards met with ^ any African king like him ' , and he felt ® 
much encouraged by the promise of his help. 



SECOND CLASS. 

1. WALLENSTEIN'S ARMY. 

This project was universally ridiculed as chimerical; but 
it seemed at least to be worth a trial. Certain districts of 



* See p. 1 n. 1. 

* As to, toaS — onbctrtfft, or, in SBcjiclJiuttg auf (Ace). 
^ To bring, bringcn, Brad^tc, gcbrad^t; see p. 1 n. 5. 

* *Him' when referring to the subject of the sentence is translated by fld^. 
^ See p. 14 n. 9. 

® To meet with, trcffcn, trof, gctroffcn (Ace). 

' Like him, il^m glei(ij. 

® He felt much encouraged, cr flil^Ite fid^ fel^r . . . 
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Bohemia were assigned to Wallenstein for recruiting \ and he 
was, moreover, authorised to appoint his own officers. In a 
few months he had 20,000 men under arms. With these 
he left the Austrian territory, and appeared soon afterwards 
on the frontiers of Lower Saxony with 30,000. The Emperor 
had given this armament nothing but his name. The repu- 
tation of the general , the prospect of rapid promotion , and 
the hope of booty, attracted to his standard adventurers from 
all parts of Germany. 

2. KOSCIUSGO'S HORSE. 

Kosciusco, the Polish hero, who in his old age lived in 
Switzerland, wanted one day to send a few bottles qf very 
good wine to a clergyman at Solothum. But not wishing 
to intrust the wine to one of his o^vn servants, he asked a 
young man named Zeltner to mount the horse which 
Kosciusco usually rode, and to take the wine to the clergy- 
man. When Zeltner returned, he told Kosciusco that he 
would never ride his horse again, unless he also gave him 
his purse at the same time. 'Why?' asked Kosciusco. 'Be- 
cause whenever I met a poor man on the road who took 
off his hat to me and begged an alms, the horse stopped 
and would not move from the spot until I gave something 
to the beggar. So my little stock of money soon came 
to an end, and I was then obliged to do as if I was giving 
something, since the animal would not be satisfied with 

anything else.' 

3. JOHN ZISKA. 

John Ziska was born about the year 1360. At an 
early age he entered the service of King Wenceslaus as a 
page. But such an office could not long be agreeable to a 
youth who was a bom soldier, and he soon exchanged it 
for^ the profession of arms. After having served with dis- 



* For recruiting, urn iRcfniten auSauT^cbcn. 
2 To exchange for, ttcrtoufc^cn tnit. 
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tinction in the wars of Hungary against the Turks, and of 
England against France, he returned to Bohemia and devoted 
his sword to the cause of the Hussites. As their leader h^ 
proved himself one of the greatest captains who had appeared, 
hitherto in Europe. He was never defeated. It has been. 
calculated that he was victorious in thirteen pitched battles, 
and in more than a hundred engagements. His exploits ap- 
pear the more marvellous, as he was totally deprived of 
sight ; for he had lost one eye by an accident in boyhood, 
and the other by an arrow at the siege of the castle of 
Raby. 

4. THE PRINCIPALITY OF HERAT. 

The district or principality of Herat borders in the west 
on the Persian province of Khorassan , in the north on the 
steppes of Turkestan, in the east on the desolate mountains 
of Hezareh and the kingdom of Cabul, and in the south on 
the great salt desert and on Beloochistan. It is, probably, 
the lowest ground of the great table-land of Iran, and is, in 
fact, an indentation divided into two parts. The northern 
half is formed by the valley of the Herirud ; the southern by 
the great basin of lake Hamimi. In olden times the whole 
district was famous for producing ^ abundance of grain and 
delicious fruit, whilst at present the northern only is fertile, 
the works of irrigation necessary to the fertility of the southern 
valley having fallen into decay during the repeated conquests 
to which this favoured spot has been subject. 

5. DEAN SWIFT. 

Dean Swift was not very generous. He seldom gave 
anything to the servants of those who sent him presents. 
But he once received a good lesson from a lad who very 
often carried him hares, partridges, and other game. One day 
the boy arrived with a pretty heavy basket containing fish, 



^ For producing abundance — for (toegctt with Gen.) the abundance . . . 
which it produced. 
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fruit, and game. He knocked at the door, and the dean, by 
chance, opened it himself. *Here,' said the boy, gruffly, 'my 
master has sent you a basket fall of things.' Swift, feeling 
displeased at the boy's rude manner, said to him, 'Gome 
here, my lad, and I ^vill teach you how to deliver a message 
a little more politely; come, imagine yourself Dean Swift, 
and I will be the boy.' Then, taking off his hat very 
politely, and addressing himself to the lad, he said 'Sir, my 
master sends you a little present, and begs you will do him 
the honour to accept it.' 'Oh, very well, my boy,' replied the 
lad, 'tell your master I am obliged to him, and there is half- 
a-crown for yourself.' 

6. A FAMILY OF HEROES. 

A little boy about five years old, being at play, fell into 
a river. His sister , a child of nine years , with an affection 
that would have done honour to riper years, instantly 
plunged in to his assistance. Both sank, in sight of their 
mother. The poor woman, distracted with horror at the 
prospect of instant death to her children, braved the flood 
to save them; she rose with one under each arm, and by 
her cries happily brought ^ her husband, who instantly swam 
to their assistance, and brought them all three safe to 
shore. 

7. THE BAPTISM OF THE IRISH KING. 

Saint Patrick, after having* converted an Irish king, 
baptized him with the solemnity then in use. The holy 
bishop, leaning on his crozier, which was garnished at the 
lower end with a point of iron, pierced the foot of the king, 
who suffered the pain, without complaining, until the cere- 
mony was over. The prelate, having heard of the accident, 
asked him why he had not complained. The king assured 



^ *To bring', here: l^crBci— Bringcn. 

* Render it: — after St. Patrick had converted 
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him respectfully, that he had believed it was part of th^ 
ceremony. 

8. THEODOSIUS AND PULCHERIA. 

Theodosius, the Roman emperor, had been used \ whera- 
a child, to sign all the acts which were brought to him hy^ 
his ministers without reading them ; and he was so indolent 
and thoughtless as ^ to continue the same custom even afterr 
he was married. His sister Pulcheria, to makp him sensible 
of the evil consequences that might attend it, caused an act 
to be drawn up, whereby he yielded to her for ever the 
empress Eudoxia as her slave. This act the emperor signed, 
as usual, without perusing it, or even inquiring what it con- 
tained. Some short time afterwards, his sister presented him 
the act, and desired he would read it. He did so, and was 
so ashamed of his past indolence and neglect, that he never 
after that signed any papers, till he had either attentively 
read them himself, or was well informed what they con- 
tained. 

9. A MODEST YOUTH. 

A young man who had paid great attention to his stu- 
dies, and consequently had made rapid progress, was once 
taken by his father to dine with a company of learned men. 
After dinner, the conversation turned naturally upon litera- 
ture and the classics. The young man listened to it^ with 
great attention, but did not say anything. On their return 
home, his father asked him why he had remamed silent, 
when he had so good an opportunity of showing his know- 
ledge. 'I was afraid , my dear father ,' said he , 'that if I 
b^an to talk of what I did know , I should be interrogated 
upon what I do not know.' Tou are right, my dear boy,' 
repUed the father, 'there is often more danger in speaking* 
than in holding one's tongue.' 



* Had been used, ^jflegte. — ^ As to continue — that he continued. 
3 Listened to it, l^firte . . . ju. 

* Render it: when one speaks than when one . . . holds. 
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10. HANNIBAL'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

Hannibal called his soldiers together and told them 
openly that he was going to lead them into Italy. 'The 
Romans,' he said, 'have demanded that I and my principal 
officers should be delivered up to them as malefactors. Sol- 
diers, will you suffer such an indignity? The Gauls are 
holding out their arms to us , inviting us to come to them, 
and to assist them in revenging ^ their manifold injuries. And 
the country which we shall invade, so rich in com and wine 
and oil, so full of flocks and herds, so covered with flourishing 
cities, will be the richest prize that could be offered by the 
gods to reward your valour.' One common shout from the 
soldiers assured him of their readiness to follow him. 

n. STRATFORD. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My 
first visit was to the house where Shakespeare was born, 
and where, according to tradition, he was brought up to his 
father's craft of wool-combing. It is a small, mean-looking 
edifice of wood and plaster, a true nestling-place of genius, 
which seems to delight in hatching* its offspring in by- 
comers. The walls of its squalid chambers are covered with 
names and inscriptions in every language , by pilgrims of all 
nations, ranks, and countries, from the prince to the peasant ; 
and present a simple but striking instance of the spontaneous 
and universal homage of mankind to the great poet of na- 
ture . . . From the birth-place of Shakespeare a few paces 
brought me to his grave. He lies buried in the chancel of 
the parish church, a large venerable pile, mouldering with 
age, but richly omamented. It stands on the banks of the 
Avon, on an embowered point, and separated by adjoining 
gardens from the suburbs of the town. Its situation is quiet 
and retired. The river runs murmuring at the foot of the 



^ L e. in order to revenge. 
* In hatching = to hatch. 
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churchyard, and the elms which grow upon its banks droop 
their branches upon its clear bosom. 

12. WALLENSTEIN'S HUMILIATION BEFORE STRALSUND. 

The Emperor himself had sufficient cause to regret art 
enterprise which promised no very glorious result. When, 
therefore, the inhabitants of Stralsund offered to submit on ^ 
certain conditions, which seemed to him acceptable, he gladly 
availed himself of this opportunity to order the general to 
retire from the town. But Wallenstein, not satisfied with a 
submission more apparent than real, disregarded the Em- 
peror's command, and continued to harass the besieged by 
incessant assaults. Here, however, his good fortune forsook 
him; and for the first time his pride experienced the humi- 
liation of being obliged ^ to relinquish his prey, after the loss 
of many months and of 12,000 men. 

13. ARTHUR TO HIS FRIEND. 

My dear Friend, — 
You like to hear from me, — this is a very good 
reason why I should write : but I have nothing to say, — this 
seems equally a good reason why I should not write. Yet 
if you had alighted from your horse at our door this morning, 
and at this present writing, being five o'clock in the after- 
noon, had found occasion to say to me,— 'Mr. Cowper, you 
have not spoken since I came in ^ , have you resolved never 
to speak again ?' it would be a poor reply, if I should plead 
inability as my best and only excuse. And this reminds 
me of* what I am very apt to forget when I have any 
epistolary business in hand, that a letter may be written 
upon anything or nothing, just as that ant/thing or nothing 
happens to occur. Arthur. 

^ On, unter. 

* To be obliged. 

^ To come in, l^cr— ctnlommcn, is towards the speaker, l^in— einfommen, 
is away from the speaker. 

* To remind of, erinncrn an. 
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14. INTRODUCTION OF RICE INTO AMERICA. 

The captain of a vessel, from the island of Madagascar, 
happened to put Mn at a port of Carolina , and after con- 
versing with one of the planters respecting the nature of the 
soil, gave him a little rice seed, which he had in a bag, in- 
structing him how to sow it, by way of experiment. He did 
so, and had a plentiful crop, on which others procured seed 
fram him, and sowed it on their land; and rice has since 
been the chief source of the wealth and prosperity of Caro- 
lina, from whence it is exported, in vast quantities, to Eng- 
land and other countries. The gentlemen of the province sub- 
scribed together to make a handsome present to the captain 
who had rendered them such a signal service. 

15. A WINTER CAMPAIGN. 

King Frederick's immediate object was to attack General 
Macquire near Dippoldiswalde , but the strongly intrenched 
camp of the Austrians presented such insurmountable ob- 
stacles, that he went back to Freiberg. And now followed 
a singular winter campaign, which carried off ^ a great many 
men. The army of the king was quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden, in small towns and villages; but 
they were so crowded that only a small part of the sol- 
diers could be got under shelter. The officers inhabited 
rooms; the soldiers built themselves huts in which they 
lay day and night round the fire. The winter was that 
year unusually severe, and the snow lay for many months 
knee deep. The men had to fetch the wood from a distant 
forest; and often, when it was scarce, they followed the 
law of self-preservation and spared neither stables, barns, 
nor houses. 



* Happened to put in = accidentally put in, Icgte juffitttQ an. 

* To carry off (disease, war), l^inttcg— raffcn. 
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16. THE MAORI. 

'Very well,' said the Maori ^, *you will remember that 
we demanded only 7 % shillings to row you over ; if we are * 
to assist you now, that you may not be drowned, you have 
to pay 7 Vz shillings more.' And in this way they again ex- 
torted 15 shillings. 

But the saddest proofs of the deterioration of the manners 
and character of the natives in their intercourse with Euro- 
peans are furnished in great number by the towns, through, 
the so-called 'Town-Maori,' who are too proud and too idle 
to take service with Europeans and gain a livelihood by re- 
gular work. Instead of working, they lounge about the streets 
and public-houses, physically and morally degraded prole- 
tarians, who are a burthen to the Europeans and an abomi- 
nation to their own countrymen. 

17. THE FIRST WORK. 

After the meal, she prepared him a beautiful couch, on 
which he was soon fast asleep. In the morning she brought 
him a shirt of fine linen, which she had made some time be- 
fore ; but all night she kept a candle burning * in her room, 
so that Fohi might think she was making the shirt. After 
breakfast she accompanied him a short distance; and on 
taking leave he said: 'May the first work you take in hand 
last till the evening.' On her way home she thought of 
nothing but the wonderful increase of her linen. But just 
then her cows began to low, so she said, 'Before I measure 
my linen I must give the cows some water.' She fetched 
water and began pouring* it into the trough, but her pail 
never emptied; the stream increased, and soon her house 
and yard were under water. The cattle were drowned, and 



* The Maori, bic aJlaoriS. 
^ I am to, ic^ foU. 

^ Kept burning, Iteg . . . brenncn. 

* Began pouring = began to pour. 
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she scarcely saved her life, for the water kept flowing ^ till 
the evening. 

18. A DARING ESCAPE. 

When the town of Numantia was besieged by the Ro- 
mans, Rhetogenes, who was a very brave man, persuaded 
five of his friends to take each a slave with him and a horse, 
and to join him in an attempt to break through the Roman 
lines. One dark night they crossed the ground between the 
city and the Roman lines, taking with them a ladder, which 
could be carried in parts and might easily be put together. 
They scaled the Roman rampart, killed the men on guard 
on each of the lines, and then, sending back the slaves, they 
managed, by means of their ladder, to lift their horses over 
the ramparts, and to escape. 

19. LOGKMAN. 

The famous Eastern philosopher, Lockman, while a slave, 
being presented by his master with a bitter melon, immediately 
ate it all. How was it possible, said his master, for you to 
eat so nauseous a fruit? Lockman replied: I have received 
so many favours from you, that it is no wonder I should 
once in my life eat a bitter melon from your hand. This 
answer of the slave struck the master to such a degree that 
he immediately gave him his liberty. 

20. THE OSTLER AT THE TRIAL. 

*I call upon you ^,' said the counsellor, *to state distinctly 
upon what authority you are prepared to swear to thei mare's 
age.' *Upon what authority?' said the ostler, interrogatively. 
*You are to reply to, and not to repeat, the questions put 
to you.' 'I doesn't consider a man's bound to answer a 
question afore he's time to turn it in his mind.' 'Nothing 
can be more simple. Sir, than the question put. I again 



^ Kept flowing, f[o6 toeitcr. 
* To call upon, aufrufcn. 
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repeat it, Upon what authority do you swear to the animal's 
age?' 'The best authority,' responded the witness, gruflfly. 
'Then why such evasion? Why not state it at once?' 'Well 
then, if you must have it—' 'Must ! I will have it,' vociferated 
the coimsellor, interrupting the witness. 'Well, then, if you 
must and will have it,' rejoined the ostler, with impertur- 
bable gravity, 'Why, then, I had it myself from the mare's 
own mouth.' A simultaneous burst of laughter rang througfc 
the court. 

21. GREECE. 

Greece would certainly have succumbed, if three greal 
powers , England , Russia , and France had not assisted her. 
The commanders of the Allies destroyed the Turkish-Egyptian 
fleet in the battle of Navarino on the 20th of October 1827. 
Ultimately the Greeks wanted a king; their choice fell upon 
Otto, a Bavarian prince, who on a later occasion was obliged 
to abdicate. Greece still possesses many elements of vitality. 
The present king of Greece is George, a Danish prince. 

22. BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

The king was eager to fight; and it was obviously his 
interest to do so. Every hour took away something from 
his own strength, and added something to the strength of 
his enemies. It was most important, too, that his troops 
should be blooded. Still a great battle, however it might ter- 
minate, could not but injure the prince's popularity. All this 
William perfectly understood, and determined to avoid an 
action as long as possible. It is said, when Schomberg was 
told that the enemy were advancing and were determined 
to fight, he answered with the composure of a tactician con- 
fident ^ in his skill , 'That will be just as we may choose.' 
It was, however, impossible to prevent all skirmishing be- 
tween the advanced guards of the armies. William was de- 
sirous that in such skirmishing nothing might happen which 



* Of a tactician confident in his skill i. e. of a (gen.) in his skill con- 
fident tactician (Gen.), 
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could wound the pride or rouse the vindictive feelings of the 
nation which he meant to deliver. 



MBS. PENDARVES TO HER SISTER, MBS. ANN GRANVILLE. 

Dublin, 3rd Feb., 1731. 

I am sorry my dearest sister has such frequent returns of 

th^ headache. I was in hopes ^ the mustard-seed had been 

of service to you ; pray use a great deal of exercise, and take 

ha.i'tshorn constantly. I believe in time ^ you will find more 

benefit from that than anything; but lose no opportunity 

of talking or riding every day, when the weather will permit 

yovi; remember that in taking care * of yourself, you preserve 

tl^e life and happiness of one who, I know *, is not indifferent 

to you. I prescribe to you the method* I pursue; every day 

that is tolerable Phill and I walk three times round Stephen's 

Sreen, which is two English miles. I never had my health 

better than since being here. They make mighty good gloves 

here; but I shall not be able to send you any; they are 

prohibited. I can say no more but/* that in short I am for 

ever yours, Pen. 

24. OCTAVIAN. 

Octavian dated the years of his imperial monarchy from 
the day of the battle of Actium. But it was not till two 
years later that he appeared in Rome, and celebrated three 
magnificent triumphs for his victories in Dalmatia, at Actium, 
and in Egypt. The temple of Janus was closed for the first 
time since the year 235 b.c. All men drew breath^ more 
freely, and all, except the soldiers, looked forward to a time 



* 'In hopes' — must be singular in German = in the hope. 

* Here not jut rcd^ten S^^U hut in the course of time, affmfiltg, or 
frtil^cr obcr f^jfiter. 

^ In taking care — render it: — when you take care. 

* I know = as I know. 

* Method I pursue, i. e. method which I pursue. 

* No more but, ttid^t§ tnel^r a(§. 
' To draw breath, attncn* 
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of tranquillity. Liberty and independence were forgotterx 
words. After the terrible disorders of the last half century, the 
general cry was for quiet at any price. Octavian was just 
the man to fulfil these aspirations. His vigilant and patient 
mind was well fitted for the discharge of business , however 
onerous. He avoided shocking ^ popular feeling by assuming 
the title of royalty, but he enjoyed, by universal consent, an 
authority more than regal. 

25. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN THE 30 YEARS' WAR. 

'We must not', Gustavus said, 'await the enemy in Swe- 
den. For all would be lost, if we should lose a battle here; 
but all will be gained, if we make a successful commence- 
ment in Germany. The sea is wide, and we have an ex- 
tensive coast to defend. If the imperial fleet should escape 
us, or our own be defeated, it would be impossible for us 
to prevent the enemy from landing. Everything depends 
upon our retaining Stralsund. So long as this port is open 
to us, we shall be masters of the Baltic and maintain a free 
communication with Germany. But to protect Stralsund, we 
must go over to Pomerania with an army. Let us, then, 
talk no longer of a defensive war, by which we should sacri- 
fice our greatest advantages.' 

26. A RURAL RETREAT. 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, 
consisting of farmers who tilled their own grounds, and were 
equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had al- 
most all the conveniences of life within themselves, they 
seldom visited towns or cities in search of superfluities. Re- 
mote from the polite, they still retained the primeval simpli- 
city of manners ; and frugal by habit, they scarce knew that 
temperance was a virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness 



* He avoided shocking etc. render it: — he avoided to assume the 
royal title and thus to shock the popular feeling . . . 
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on days of labour, but observed festivals as intervals of idle- 
ness and pleasure. 

27. ANGLO-SAXON. 

The Anglo-Saxon, as has been already stated, forms the 
basis of the English language. The greater number of the 
words in common use belong to that tongue, and by these 
alone it is possible to express most of our ideas with clearness 
and. precision. Many of our most correct and elegant prose- 
writers have adhered closely to the Saxon idiom , and . the 
greatest of our poets have made it the vehicle of their happiest 
and noblest effusions. 'If we examine', says Ingram, 'the 
most simple specimens of written language, or that which is 
used in our colloquial intercourse with each other on ordinary 
occasions, we shall find the average Saxon words to be ^ no 
fewer than eight out of ten, or, on the most moderate compu- 
tation, fifteen out of twenty. 

28. THE GROANS OF THE BRITONS. 

The Scots and Picts no sooner ^ heard of the departure 
of the Romans than they considered the whole island as 
their own. One party crossed the Forth in boats made of 
leather, while another attacked the wall, which the Britons 
abandoned on the first assault, flying like timorous deer and 
leaving the country a prey to the enemy. 

The miserable people then wrote to ^tius that memo- 
rable letter entitled 'The groans of the Britons.' 'We know 
not,' say they, 'even which way to flee. Chased by the bar- 
barians to the sea, and forced back by the sea upon the 
barbarians, we have left us only the choice of two deaths; 



* The average ... to be; i. e. bafe itn 2)ur(i^?d^nitt ... no fewer 
than eight out of ten words are Saxon. 

* No sooner . . . than, i. e. as soon as the Scots and Picts heard . . . 

they considered . . . 

4 
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either to be slain by the sword or be swallowed up by 
waves.' What answer they received is uncertain; but it 
well known they received no assistance, Rome being tli- 
threatened by Attila, the most terrible enemy that ever i:«r: 
vaded the empire. 

29. EUGENE'S VICTORY OVER THE TURKS AT ZENTA. 

The Turkish infantry was still on the right bank of th^ 
river, and Eugene hastened to take advantage of this circum-' 
stance for a vigorous attack. The Turks were too mucli 
surprised and frightened to offer any determined resistance. 
After a few hours* fighting they gave way and rushed to- 
wards the river. As the artillery of both the Imperial wings 
could command the bridge, where the Turkish cavalry and 
infantry were thronging in wild confusion, the rout presented 
a frightful spectacle. The Sultan witnessed from the oth^ 
bank the flight and destruction of his army. Twenty thousand 
men are said to have perished in the fray, and ten thousand 
in the waves of the Theiss. 

In this famous battle of Zenta the Ottoman power was 
broken, and the war, which had lasted fourteen years, was 
soon after brought to an end. 

30. THE GOD JANUS. 

January was distinguished as the first month of the year 
by Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome. This month 
derived its appellation from the Latin Januarius, in honour 
of Janus , a pagan deity , held ^ in the highest veneration. 
The first month of the year was named after him, not only 
on account of his great reputation for judgment respecting 
things that were past, and his presumed foreknowledge of 
events to come ^, but also because he was supposed to have 
the gates of heaven committed to his particular charge; firom 



* Held = who was held . . . 

- Events to come = coming events. 
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this circumstance he was always represented with a key in 
his right hand. 

31. WILLIAM LEARNS THE TONGUE OF HIS SUBJECTS. 

It was William's duty to go, like Alfred and Cnut, 
through the shires and cities of his kingdom, and to see with 
his own eyes that those who ruled in his name refused, sold, 
or Relayed justice to no man. But this duty could not be 
thoroughly done by a king who knew not the tongue of his 
People, who had to hear their complaints and to pronounce 
Ms judgments through the mouth of an interpreter. William 
then, at the age of forty-three, in all the pomp of kingship 
and the renown of victory, again bowed his neck to the yoke 
of the schoolmastei\ As Charles the Great had striven in 
his later years to learn the art of writing, so now William 
the Great strove to master the tongue of his English subjects. 
In neither case were the efforts of the royal student crowned 
with any great measure of success. We are told that he 
found his age a hindrance, and that, as we might have ex- 
pected, other affairs called him away from his studies. 

32. STEPHEN. 

Henry I. had done everything in his power to secure 
the crown to his daughter. An usurper sprang up where 
he would least ^ have expected one, in his favourite nephew 
Stephen, who was the second son of his sister Adela and 
the Count de Blois, and to whom he had invariably shown 
the utmost kindness, and a preference above all his other 
relations. But all this could not inspire Stephen with grati- 
tude. As soon as he heard of the king's death he hastened 
to England; and though he met with a little opposition at 
first, yet he soon procured himself to be crowned at West- 
minster. 

Stephen, we are told, had a very graceful person; he 
was strong and active, and had a degree of courage that 



* Least, am toentgftcn. 
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amounted to rashness. His deportment was particularly po- 
pular and engaging, and he had much pleasantry in his con- 
versation. He was already a great favourite with the people ; 
and to this, more than to any other cause, is attributed the 
success of his attempt on the crown. 

33. RIVALRY BETWEEN THE TWO QUEENS. 

Thus far the reign of Mary had been eminently prospe- 
rous ; but a fatal crisis approached. She had no children by 
her deceased husband, the King of France, and her subjects 
were desirous that she should marry a second husband, a 
purpose which she herself entertained and encouraged. It 
was necessary, or politic at least, to consult Queen Elizabeth 
on the subject. That princess had declared her own reso- 
lution never to marry, and if she should keep this deter- 
mination, Mary of Scotland was the next heir to the English 
crown. In expectation of this rich and splendid inheritance, 
it was prudent that, in forming^ a new marriage, Mary 
should desire to have the advice and approbation of the Queen. 

Elizabeth of England was one of the wisest and most 
sagacious queens that ever wore a crown, and the English 
to this day cherish her memory with well-deserved respect 
and attachment. But her conduct towards Mary, from be- 
ginning to end, indicated a degree of envy and deceit totally 
unworthy of her general character. 

34. LIFE IN LONDON AT THE TIME OF GEORGE I. 

A foreigner who visited London in the time of George I. 
says in a letter: 'A fine gentleman passes his time in this 
way: He rises late, puts on a frock, takes his cane and goes 
where he pleases.' ^ The park is commonly the place where 
he walks. The grand walk, called the Mall, is full of 



* In forming = when she formed . . . 

^ He pleases = it pleases him, gef alien (to please) being an imper- 
sonal verb. 
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people at every hour of the day, but especially at morning 
and evening, when their Majesties walk with the Royal 
family, who permit all persons to walk at the same time 
with them. The ladies and gentlemen always appear in 
rich dresses. Even the beggars look more respectable than 
else\\^ere. 

35. PARIS IS WELL WORTH A MASS. « 

The Armada had hardly been dispersed when the assas- 
sination of Henry the Third , the last of the line of Valois, 
raised Henry of Navarre to the throne ; and the accession of 
a Protestant sovereign at once ranged the Catholics of France 
to a man on the side of the 'League' and its leaders. The 
League rejected Henry's claims, admitted the ridiculous pre- 
tensions which Philip advanced to the vacant throne, and 
received the support of Spanish soldiery and Spanish treasure. 
This new effort of Spain forced Elizabeth to aid Henry of 
Navarre with men and money in his seven years' struggle; 
but, valuable as was her support, it was by the king's 
amazing courage and energy that victory was at last wrested 
firom his foes. 'Paris is well worth a mass,' was the famous 
phrase which dissolved the League, and enabled Henry to 
force Philip to acknowledge his title and to consent to peace 
in the Treaty of Vervins. 

36. MORDAUNT BECOMES A SAILOR. 

*You are a handsome active young man,' said the cap- 
tain; 'come with us and we will make a sailor and a man 
of * you.' 'I should like it well enough ,' replied Mordaunt, 
who eagerly longed to see more of the world than his lonely 
situation had hitherto permitted; 'but then my father must 
decide.' 



* *Paris vaut mieux qu'une messe*, the saying of Heni-y IV., when Paris 
would not open the gates to him as long as he was Protestant. Thus he 
became a Roman Catholic. 

* To make . . . of . . ., tnad^cn . . . au§ (dat.) . . . 
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'Your father!' said the captain; 'but you are very right,' 
he added, checking himself; 'I have lived so long at sea that 
I cannot think that any body has a right to think except 
the captain and the master. But you are very right. I will 
go up to the old gentleman this instant, and speak to him 
myself. He lives in that handsome modem-looking building, 
I suppose, that I see a quarter of a mile off?' 'In that old 
half-ruined house,' said Mordaunt , 'he does indeed live ; but 
he will see no visitors.' Nevertheless they went — and 
Mordaunt became a sailor. 



37. THE DEATH OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

At eleven the mist cleared away and the sun shone 
out. ^ The king gave his last orders to his generals. Then, 
looking to heaven, 'Now,' he said, 'in God's name, Jesus, 
give us to-day to fight for the honour of Thy holy name.' 
Then, waving his sword over his head, he cried out, 'For- 
wards!' The whole line advanced, Gustavus riding at the 
head of the cavalry at the right. After a fierce struggle, the 
enemy's lines were broken through everywhere. But Wallen- 
stein was not yet mastered. Bringing up his reserves, he 
drove back the Swedish infantry in the centre. Gustavus, 
when he heard the news, flew to the rescue. The horsemen, 
whom he had ordered to follow him, struggled in vain to 
keep up with the long strides of their master's horse. The 
fog came down thickly once more, and the king, left almost 
alone in the darkness, dashed unawares into a regiment of 
the enemy's cuirassiers. One shot passed through his horse's 
neck. A second shattered his left arm. Turning round to 
ask one of those who still followed him to help him out of 
the fight , a third shot struck him in the back , and he fell 
heavily to the ground. 



To shine out, burd^fd^etnen; 
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38. THE MISER IN HELL. 

A miser being dead and fairly interred, came to the 
banks of the Styx, desiring to be ferried over along with the 
other ghosts. Charon demands his fare, and is surprised to 
see the miser , rather than pay it , ^ throw himself into the 
river, and swim over to the other side, notwithstanding all 
the clamour and opposition that could be made to him. All 
hell was in an uproar, and each of the judges was meditating 
some punishment suitable to a crime of such dangerous con- 
sequences to the infernal revenue. Shall he be chained to 
the rock along with Prometheus? or tremble below the pre- 
cipice in company with the Danaides? or assist Sisyphus in 
rolling his stone? No, says Minos, none of these; we must 
invent some severer punishment. Let him be sent back to 
the earth, to see the use his heirs ^ are making of his riches. 

39. THE RETURN OF THE BRITISH FROM AFGHANISTAN IN 1842. 

All was now accomplished. The honour of the British 
arms had been avenged, the captives delivered, and the 
treachery of the enemy punished in a signal and enduring 
manner. Nothing more remained to be done;^ there was 
no longer any cause of discord or hostility with the Afghans. 
The king whom, in an evil hour, and misled by a false 
opinion of his popularity, we had put on the throne, had 
been murdered by his subjects; his son, a boy of eighteen, 
was invested with only a shadow of royalty, and Russian 
ambition had been turned into another channel. It was, 
therefore, resolved to retire within the Indus while it could 
yet be done with credit and safety; and on the 1st October 
(1842) a proclamation to this effect was issued by the 



* Render the sentence thus : — is surprised as he the miser (Ace.) in- 
stead of (anftatt) to pay himself into the river throw and swim over . . . 
sees, notwithstanding . . . 

* I. e. to (urn 3u) see the use which his heirs make . . . 
' Must be in German the Infinitive of the Active Voice. 
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Governor-General from Simla. The army retired without am 3^ 
other molestation than a few attacks from predatory tribes ^ 
and reached Pesha^vur in the beginning of Nov^,'mber. Nby^m: 
was joy more sincere than was now felt in every Europea: 
breast in India. 

40. A MEMORIAL BY LEIBNITZ. « 

It was the ingenious Leibnitz, who in the seventeenth 
century directed the attention of the French court to the 
extraordinary political and mercantile importance of Egypt. 
The patriotic German philosopher wished to avert the am- 
bitious plans of Louis XIV. from Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and give them a useftil direction. For this purpose 
he presented to the king in the year 1672 a memorial, in 
which he proposed to him the conquest of Egypt. He declares 
in it , that after devoting four years of study to the subject, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that in the whole known 
world there existed no country of such extraordinary import 
tance as Egypt. It was, according to his conviction, to the 
interest of the human race , and the Christian religion , that 
France should unite itself with Egypt as closely as possible. 
This remarkable memorial was long considered a state secret, 
and was made known only at the beginning of the present 
century. 

41. TRUE VIRTUES. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their 
shining^ with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of 
the fairest form , if it be suspected that nothing within * cor- 
responds to the pleasing appearance without. Short are the 
triumphs of wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of 

^ Leibnitz 1G46 — 1716, a famous German philosopher and states- 
man, one of the most ingenious polyhistors that ever lived. 
* In order to their shining = if they shall shine. 
^ Within, im Snncrn. 
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malice. By whatever means you may at first attract the 
attention , you can hold the esteem , and secure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplish- 
ments of the mind. These are the qualities whose influence 
will last, when the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled 
has passed away. 

42. HOW EDMUND STONE TAUGHT HIMSELF MATHEMATICS. 

Stone was bom about the year 1700; his father was 
gardener to the Duke of Argyle , who , walking one day in 
his garden , observed a Latin copy of Newton's Principia 
lying on the grass, and thinking it had been brought from 
his own library, called some one to carry it back to its place. 
Upon this. Stone, who was then in his eighteenth year, 
claimed the book as his own. 'Yours!' replied the Duke; 
*do you understand geometry, Latin, and Newton?' 1 know 
a Uttle of them,' replied the young man. The Duke was 
surprised ; and having a taste for the sciences, conversed with 
the young mathematician, and was astonished at the force, 
the accuracy, and the candour of his answers. 'But how,' 
said the Duke, 'came you by the knowledge of all these 
things?' Stone replied, 'A servant taught me ten years since 
to read. Does one need to know anything more than the 
twenty-four letters in order to learn everything else that one 
wishes?' The Duke's curiosity redoubled: he sat down on a 
bank, and requested a detail of the whole process by which 
he had become so learned. 

43. AUTUMNAL PLEASURES. 

My greenhouse is never so pleasant as when Ave are just 
on the point of being turned out of it. The gentleness of 
the autumnal suns, and the calmness of this latter season, 
make it a much more agreeable retreat than we ever find 
it in summer; when the winds being generally brisk, we 
cannot cool it by admitting a sufficient quantity of air, without 
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being at the same time incommoded by it. But now I sit 
with all the windows and the door wide open, and am 
regaled with the scent of every flower in a garden as full 
of flowers as I have known how to make it. We keep no 
bees, but if I lived in a hive I should hardly hear more of 
their music. All the bees in the neighbourhood resort to a 
bed of mignonette, opposite to the window, and pay me for 
the honey they get out of it by a hum, which, though rather 
monotonous, is as agreeable to my ear as the whistling of 
my linnets. All the sounds that nature utters are delightful. 
I should not, perhaps, find the roaring of lions in Africa, or 
of bears in Russia, very pleasing; but I know no beast in 
England whose voice I do not account musical, save and 
except perhaps the braying of an ass. The notes of all our 
birds and fowls please me without one exception. 

44. THE BLACK PRINCE'S ADDRESS TO fflS WARRIORS. 

Ten years after the battle of Crecy, the Black Prince, 
at the head of 7,500 men, found himself in the neighbourhood 
of Poitiers surrounded by a French army of 50,000 warriors. 
When all his dispositions were made, the Prince thus ad- 
dressed his little band : 'Now, my gallant fellows, though we 
be a small body, do not let us be cast down on that 
account, for victory does not always follow numbers, but 
where Almighty God pleases to bestow it. If, through good 
fortune, the day be ours, we will gain the greatest honour 
and glory in the world; if the contrary should happen, and 
we be slain, I have a father and beloved brethren alive, and 
you all have some relations or good friends who will avenge 
our deaths. I therefore entreat you to exert yourselves and 
combat manfully, for if it please God and St. George, you 
shall see me this day act like a true knight.' 

45. QUEEN ELIZABETH ADDRESSING THE SOLDIERS. 

The more to excite the martial spirit of the nation, the 
Queen appeared on horseback in the camp, and, riding through 
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the lines with a cheerful and animated countenance, exhorted 
the soldiers in the following words: — 'My loving people, 
we have been persuaded by some that are careful for our 
safety to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes for fear of treachery, but I assure you I do not 
desire to live to distrust my faithfiil people. Let tyrants 
fear; I have always so behaved myself, that under God 1 
have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the hearts 
and the good-will of my subjects. I know I have but the 
body of a weak woman, but 1 have the heart of a king, 
and of a king of England too ; and think foul scorn ^ that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realm.' 

46. HOW WALTER SCOTT BECAME THE FIRST IN HIS CLASS. 

'There was,' says Walter Scott, 'a boy in my class who 
stood always at the top, and I could not, with all my efforts, 
supplant him. Day came after day, and still he kept his 
place; at length 1 observed that when a question was asked 
him* he always fumbled with his fingers at a particular 
button on the lower part of his waistcoat while seeking an 
answer. I thought, therefore, if I could remove the button 
slily the surprise at not finding it might derange his ideas 
at the next interrogation of the class, and give me a chance 
of taking him down. The button was therefore removed 
without his perceiving it. ^ Great was my anxiety to know 
the result of my measure, and it succeeded but too well. 
The hour of interrogation arrived, and the boy was question- 
ed. He sought, as usual, with his fingers for the friendly 
button, but he could not find it. Disconcerted he looked 
down, the talisman was gone, his ideas became confused, he 
could not reply. I seized the opportunity, answered the 



^ To think foul scorn that, id^ benfc mit SBcrad^hitig baran, baft . . . 
« When a question was asked him, toenn an x1i)n cine gragc gcfteflt toar. 
^ Without his perceiving it — translate : — without that he perceived it. 
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question and took his place, which he never recovered, nor 
do I believe he ever suspected the author of the trick/ 

47. THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

The battle of life, in by far the greater number of cases, 
must necessarily be fought up-hill, ^ and to win it without a 
stri^gle were perhaps to win it without honour. If there 
were no difficulties, there would be no success; if there were 
nothing to struggle for, there would be nothing to be achieved. 
Difficulties may intimidate the weak, but they act only as a 
wholesome stimulus to men of pluck and resolution. All 
experience of life, indeed, serves to prove that the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of human advancement, may for 
the most part be overcome by steady good conduct, honest 
zeal, activity, perseverance, and above all by a determined 
resolution to surmount difficulties, and stand up manfully 
against misfortune. The school of difficulties is the best 
school of moral discipline for nations as for individuals. 
Indeed, the history of difficulty would be but a history of all 
the great and good things that have yet been accomplished 
by men. 

48. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TUDORS. 

It has long been the fashion , a fashion introduced by 
Mr. Hume, to describe the English monarchy in the sixteenth 
century as an absolute monarchy. And such undoubtedly 
it appears to a superficial observer. Elizabeth, it is true, 
often spoke to her parliament in language as haughty and 
imperious as that which the Great Turk would use to his 
divan. She punished with great severity members of the 
House of Commons who, in her opinion, carried the freedom 
of debate too far. She assumed the power of legislating by 
means of proclamations. She imprisoned her subjects without 
bringing them to a legal trial. Torture was often employed, 



Up-hill, bergan. 
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in defiance of the laws of England, for the purpose of extor- 
ting confessions from those who were shut up in her dungeons. 
The authority of the Star Chamber, and of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, was at its highest point. Severe restraints were 
imposed on political and religious discussion. The number 
of presses was at one time limited. No man could print 
without a Ucense ; and every work had to undergo the scru- 
tiny of the Primate or the Bishop of London. Persons whose 
writings were displeasing to the Court were cruelly mutilated, 
like Stubbs, or put to death, like Penry. Nonconformity was 
severely punished. 

The Queen prescribed the exact rule of religious faith 
and discipline; and whoever departed from that rule, either 
to the right or the left, was in danger of severe penalties. 

49. ARMINIUS AND HIS ROMANIZED BROTHER. 

The brother of Arminius had assumed the Roman name 
of Flavins, and had gained considerable distinction in the 
Roman service, in which he had lost an eye from a wound 
in battle. When the Roman outposts approached the river 
Weser, Arminius called out to them from the opposite bank, 
and expressed a wish to see his brother. Flavins stepped 
forward, and Arminius ordered his own followers to retire, 
and requested that the archers should be removed from the 
Roman bank of the river. This was done, and the brothers 
began a conversation from the opposite sides of the stream, 
in which Arminius questioned his brother respecting the loss 
of his eye , and what battle it had been lost in , and what 
reward he had received for his wound. Flavins told him 
how the eye was destroyed, and mentioned the increased pay 
that he had on account of its loss, and showed the collar 
and other military decorations that had been given him. 
Arminius mocked at these as badges of slavery; and then 
each began to try to win the other over; Flavins boasting 
the power of Rome , and her generosity to the submissive ; 
Arminius appealing to him in the name of their country's 
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gods, of the mother that had borne them, and by the h.olj 
names of fatherland and freedom, not to prefer being tl^fi 
betrayer to being the champion of his comitry. 

50. RICHES AND KNOWLEDGE. 

I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at no grea^ 
distance from the fomitain of the Nile. My father was ^^ 
wealthy merchant, who traded between the inland countrie^^ 
of Africa and the ports of the Red Sea. He was honesty 
frugal, and diligent, but of mean sentiments and narrow com- 
prehension; he desired only to be rich and to conceal his 
riches, lest he should be spoiled by the governors of the pro- 
vince. My father originally intended that I should have no 
other education than such as might qualify me for commerce; 
and discovering in me great strength of memory and quick- 
ness of apprehension, often declared his hope that I should 
be some time the richest man in Abyssinia. With this hope 
he sent me to school: but when I had once found the 
delight of knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence 
and the pride of invention, I began silently to despise 
riches. 

51. THE ROMAN EMPEROR ANTONINUS. 

The attainment of power had wrought a marked change 
in ahnost all earlier Caesars — in some for the better, but ge- 
nerally for the worse. In Antoninus it had made no change 
at all. Such as he had been (kind, modest, and dignified) 
as a senator, such he continued to be as emperor. He bore 
himself in all respects towards his inferiors as he had for- 
merly wished his superiors to bear themselves towards him. 
If he demanded an appointment or other advantage for a 
friend, he never allowed himself to dispense with the forms 
of law and custom. With his associates he lived on the 
same terms as ever. He assembled them at his table, or 
presented himself at theirs, and rejoiced especially in their 
company at the genial ceremonies of the vintage. He stooped 
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easily, say his biographers, from the imperial summit to the 
level of civil life, and cheerfully endured the raillery current 
in the polite circles of the city. 

52. JOHN THOMSON. 

Franklin used to relate an amusing anecdote to illustrate 
the sufferings of an author who consults too many friends 
about his compositions. When I was a young man, he said, 
a friend of mine, who was about to set up in business for 
himself^ as a hatter, consulted all his acquaintances on the 
important subject of his sign. The one he had proposed to 
himself was this, 'John Thomson, hatter, makes and sells hats 
for ready money,' with the sign of a hat. The first friend, 
whose advice he asked, suggested that the word 'hatter' was 
entirely superfluous , and in consequence he struck it out. 
The next remarked that it was unnecessary to mention that 
he required 'ready money' for his hats ; few persons wishing 
credit for an article of no more cost than a hat, or, if they 
did, he might sometimes find it advisable to give it. These 
words were accordingly struck out, and the sign then stood: 
'John Thomson makes and sells hats.' A third person, who 
was consulted, observed that when a man wished to buy a 
hat he did not care who made it; so two more words were 
struck out. On showing to another the sign thus abridged 
to 'John Thomson sells hats,' he exclaimed, ,Why, who will 
ever expect you to give them away?' On which criticism 
two more words were expunged, and nothing of the original 
si^ was left but 'John Thomson ,' with the sign of the hat. 

■ 

53. GENERAL SGHWERIN'S DEATH BEFORE PRAGUE. 

Next year the prospects of Frederick seemed dark indeed. 
Sweden had added herself to the list of his enemies. Of the 
German Princes, only the Landgrave of Hessen and the Dukes 
of Brunswick and Gotha sided with him; the others had 



^ To set up in business for himself = to establish a business. 
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already joined Austria. But Frederick did not despair. He 
had confidence in himself, and hoped to make up for the 
smaller number of his troops by their superiority in discipline 
and bravery. To allow his enemies ^ time to unite their 
forces would have been fatal; he accordingly determined to 
attack them singly, one after the other. Leaving a small 
force in Prussia for defence against the Russians and Swedes, 
he hastened into Bohemia, and, on May 6, 1757, near Prague, 
attacked the Austrian army, which had never imagined that 
he was so near. The Prussians were exposed to a heavy 
fire, and at one moment it seemed as if they were about to 
give way. The aged Field -Marshal Schwerin, snatching a 
standard from the hands of a retreating officer, and calling 
on all who were not cowards to follow him, rushed forward. 
He almost instantly fell, but his heroism gave his men fresh 
courage, and they renewed their attacks with so much vigour 
at various points, that the Austrians had to fly. 

54. JUPITER WITH THE ETHIOPIANS. 

My dear Friend, — A dearth of materials , a conscious- 
ness that my subjects are for the most part, and must be, 
uninteresting and unimportant, but, above all, a poverty of 
animal spirits, ^ that makes writing much a great fatigue to 
me, have occasioned my choice of smaller paper. Acquiesce 
in the justness of these reasons for the present ; and if ever 
the times should mend with me, I sincerely promise to amend 
with them. 

Homer says, on a certain occasion , that Jupiter, when he 
was wanted at home , was gone to partake of an entertain- 
ment provided^ for him by the Ethiopians. H by* Jupiter 
we ^ understand the weather, or the seasons, as the ancients 



* Here in the Dative case. 

^ Animal spirits, SeBenSgeifter, ScBcnSfrijd^c. 
® I. e. which was provided. 
^ By, fttr. 

* The subject immediately follows the conjunction. 
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frequently did, we may say that our English Jupiter has been 
absent on account of some such invitation ; during the whole 
month of June, he left us to experience almost the rigours 
of winter. This fine day, however, affords us some hope 
that the feast is ended, and that we shall enjoy his com- 
pany without the interference of his Ethiopian friends again. 

Yours affectionately, 

William Cowper. 
55. HENGIST AND HORSA. 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, possessed great credit 

among the Saxons, and were much celebrated both for their 

valour and nobility. They were reputed, as most of the 

Saxon princes, to be sprung from Woden, who was worshiped 

as a god among those nations , and they are said to be ^ 

his grandsons; a circimistance which added much to their 

authority. These two brothers embarked their troops in three 

vessels, and, about the year 449 or 450, carried over 1600 

men, who landed in the Isle of Thanet, and immediately 

marched to the defence of the Britons against the northern 

invaders. The Scots and Picts were unable to resist the 

valour of these auxiliaries; and the Britons, applauding their 

own wisdom in calling over the Saxons, hoped henceforth to 

enjoy peace and security under the powerful protection of 

that warlike people. 

But Hengist and Horsa perceiving, from their easy vic- 
tory over the Scots and Picts, with what facility they might 
subdue the Britons themselves, who had not been able to 
resist those feeble invaders, were determined to conquer and 
fight for their own grandeur, not for the defence of their 
degenerate allies. They sent intelligence to Saxony of the 
fertility and riches of Britain; and represented as certain the 
subjection of a people so long disused to arms , who , being 



They are said to be, fie fotten jein. 

5 
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now cut off from the Roman empire, of which they had been 
a province during so many ages, had not yet acquired any 
union among themselves. 

56. TIME'S CHANGES! 

*0n arriving at Naples', continued the Italian, 'I hastened 
to my paternal home. My heart yearned for the blessing 
of a father's love. As I entered the proud portal of the 
palace, my emotions were so great that I could not speak. 
No one knew me; the servants gazed at me with curiosity 
and surprise. A few years had made a great change in me; 
still, that no one should know me in my rightful home was 
overpowering; I felt like the prodigal son returned; I burst 
into tears and wept aloud. When I made myself known, 
however, all was changed; I, who had once been forced to 
fly as an exile, was welcomed back with acclamation. But 
what a spectacle met my eyes as I entered my father's 
chamber! My father, whom I had left in the pride of vigo- 
rous age, whose majestic bearing had awed my young ima- 
gination, was bowed down and withered into decrepitude.' 

57. THE BLACK PRINCE BEFORE POITIERS. 

As the 'Black Prince' approached Poitiers he found the 
French, who now numbered sixty thousand men, in his path. 
The Prince at once took a strong position in the fields of 
Maupertuis, his front covered by thick hedges and approachable 
only by a deep and narrow lane, which ran between vineyards. 
He lined the vineyards and hedges with bowmen, and drew 
up his small body of men-at-arms at the point where the 
lane opened upon ^ the higher plain where he was encamped. 
Three hundred French knights charged up the narrow lane; 
it was soon choked with men and horses, while the front 
ranks of the advancing army fell back before the arrows from 
the hedgerows. In the moment of confusion a body of Eng- 

^ Opened upon, fid^ fiffnctc nad^ (dat.) ... ju, where . . . 
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^^slx horsemen charged suddenly on the French flank, and the 

Prince seized the opportunity to fall boldly on their front. 

'^e French King was taken after desperately fighting, and 

^t noon his army poured back in utter rout to the gates of 

Poitiers. 

58. KING HENRY I. OF GERMANY. 

After Henry, Duke of Saxony, had been elected King of 
Germany, his first care was to establish his authority throughout 
the empire. Partly by force, partly by persuasion, he soon 
succeeded in attaining this end. His most dangerous adver- 
sary was Amolf , Duke of Bavaria, who obstinately refused 
to recognize him as King. Henry, therefore, set out in haste 
and appeared with an army before Ratisbon, ^ where Amolf 
resided at that time. Wishing, however, to overcome the 
refiractory duke by friendly means rather than by force of 
arms, he invited him to a personal interview. The proposal 
was accepted. The duke came forth firom his city in full 
armour; but the King went to meet him quite unarmed. 
This mark of confidence had the desired effect, and disposed 
Amolf s heart to reconciliation. For when Henry had em- 
phatically pointed out to him the blessings of internal peace, 
the necessity of their union against extemal enemies, and the 
glorious future of the empire, in which Bavaria's ruler would 
have his full share; the pride of the duke gave way, and 
he acknowledged the King's authority without hesitation. 

59. THE TOWN OF LEEDS. 

Leeds was already the chief seat of the woollen manu- 
factures of Yorkshire: but the elderly inhabitants could still 
remember the time when the first brick house , then and long 
after called the Red House, was built. They boasted loudly 
of their increasing wealth, and of the immense sales of cloth 
which took place in the open air on the bridge. Hundreds, 
nay thousands of pounds had been paid down in the course 



Ratisbon, 9leQen§6utg. 
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of one busy market day. The rising importance of Leeds 
had attracted the notice of successive governments. Charles 
the First had granted municipal privileges to the town. 
Oliver had invited it to send one member to the House of 
Commons. But from the returns of the hearth-money it 
seems certain that the whole population of the borough, an 
extensive district which contains many hamlets, did not, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, exceed seven thousand souls. 
In 1851 there were fiilly one hundred and seventy-two 
thousand. 

60. ON BOARD SHIP. 

To a man of middle age whose occupations have long 
confined him to the unexhilarating atmosphere of a library, 
there is something unspeakably delightful in a sea voyage. 
Increasing years, if they bring little else that is agreeable 
with them, bring to some of us immunity from sea-sickness. 
The regularity of habit on board a ship, the absence of dinner 
parties , the exchange of the table in the close room for the 
open deck under an awning, and the ever -blowing breeze 
which the motion of the vessel forbids to sink into a calm, 
give vigour to the tired system, restore the conscious enjoy- 
ment of elastic health, and even mock us for the moment 
with the belief that age is an illusion, and that the wild 
freshness of the morning of life has not yet passed away for 
ever. Above our heads is the arch of the sky, around us the 
ocean, rolling free and fresh as it rolled a million years ago, 
and our spirits catch a contagion from the elements. Our 
step on the boards recovers its buoyancy. We are rocked 
to rest at night by a gentle movement, which soothes us 
into a dreamless sleep of childhood, and we wake with the 
certainty that we are beyond the reach of the postman. We are 
shut off as in a Catholic retreat from the worries and anxieties 
of the world. 

61. SWITZERLAND. 

We are accustomed to conceive Switzerland as including 
Geneva, Basel, and Chur at its different comers, and as being 
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a perfectly independent power, quite distinct from Gennany. 
We are also accustomed to point to Switzerland as the most 
remarkable example of a country where diversity of blood, 
language, and religion does not hinder the existence of a 
common feeling of nationality. We are also accustomed to 
look upon Switzerland as a power conservative, but not ag- 
gressive, and on the Swiss as a people who are as ready as 
of old to defend themselves if attacked, but who have neither 
the will nor the means to annex any of the territory of their 
neighbours. Such is the Switzerland of our own time, but 
such was not the Switzerland with which Charles the Bold 
had to deal. In those days the name of Switzerland, as a 
nation or people, was hardly known. The names Switenses, 
Switzois, Suisses, were indeed beginning to spread themselves 
from a single Canton to the whole Confederation; but the 
formal style of that Confederation was still the 'Great (or 
Old) League, of Upper Germany', — perhaps rather of 'Upper 
Swabia.' That League was much smaller than it is now, 
and it was purely German. 

62. SPARTAN HEROISM AND SPARTAN LAW. 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distinguished himself 
particularly in this action. He was very handsome in the 
face, perfectly well shaped, of an advantageous stature, and 
in the flower of his youth. He had neither armour nor clothes 
upon his body, which shone with oil, and he held a spear 
in one hand and a sword in the other. In this condition 
he quitted his home with the utmost eagerness, and breaking 
through the press of the Spartans that fought, he threw him- 
self upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and 
laid all at ^ his feet who opposed him, without receiving any 
hurt himself. 

It is said the Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle 
in honour of his exploits, but fined him a thousand drachmas 
for having exposed himself to so great a danger without arms. 

* At, tJor (ace). 
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I. THE DEFENCE OF STRALSUND BY CHARLES XIL 

Charles XIL defended Stralsund most bravely, but in 
vain. The bombs fell as thick as haU upon the houses , and 
half the town was reduced to ashes. Charles, however, still 
preserved his firmness of mind. One day, as he was dicta- 
ting some letters, a bomb bursting in the neighbourhood of 
his apartment, his secretary dropped his pen. 'What is the 
matter?' said the king. 'The bomb!' sighed the intimidated 
scribe, unable to utter another word. 'Write on', cried Charles 
with an air of indifference, 'what relation has the bomb to 
the letter that I am dictating.' But he was soon obliged to 
admit less heroic ideas. After two fierce attacks, during which 
he fought among his grenadiers like a private man, the be- 
siegers made themselves masters of a part of the fortress. 
The grand assault was every moment expected, and the king 
resolved to sustain it; but the danger of falling into the hands 
of his enemies, and of being a second time made prisoner 
from his obstinacy, induced him to listen to the entreaties 
of his friends and quit a place which he was no longer able 
to defend. 

2. AT THE INN. 

Their first sentences, in whispered German, told me who 
they were; the landlord of the inn where I was lying a help- 
less log, and the village doctor, who had been called in; the 
latter felt my pulse, and nodded his head repeatedly in appro- 
bation. I had distinctly felt that I was getting better, and 
hardly cared for this confirmation ; but it seemed to give the 
truest pleasure to the landlord, who shook the hand of the 
doctor, in a way expressive of as much thankfulness as if I 
had been his brother. Some question was asked, to which, 
apparently, my host was unable to reply. He left the room, 
and in a minute or two returned, followed by the servant 
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who had nursed me ; she was questioned by the doctor, and 
replied with a quiet clearness, showing how carefully the 
details of my illness had been observed by her. Then she 
left the room, when I was suddenly prompted to open my 
eyes, and ask in the best German I could muster, what day 
of the month it was. The doctor replied in tolerable EngUsh, 
to my great surprise, 'It is the 29th of September, my 
dear Sir.' 

3. PEASANTS' AMUSEMENTS. 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon 
the table with his knife, to bid them prepare for the dance. 
The moment the signal was given, the women and girls ran 
all together into a back apartment to tie up their hair, and 
the young men to the door to wash their faces and change 
their sabots; and in three minutes every soul was ready, 
upon a little esplanade before the house, to begin. The old 
man and his wife came out last, and placing me betwixt 
them, sat down upon a sofa of turf by the door. The old 
man had, some fifty years ago, been no mean performer 
upon the vielle; and at the age he was then of, touched it 
well enough for the purpose. His wife sang, then intermitted, 
and joined her old man again, as their children and grand- 
children danced before them. 

The old man, as soon as the dance ended, said that 
this was their constant way; and that all his life long he 
had made it a rule, after supper was over, to call out his 
family to dance and rejoice; believing, he said, that a cheer- 
ful and contented mind was the best sort of thanks to Heaven 
that an ilUterate peasant could pay. 

4. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

There are few great personages in history who have 
been more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adu- 
lation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely 
is any whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
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by the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length 
of her administration, and the strong features of her cha- 
racter, were able to overcome all prejudices; and, obliguig 
her detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her ad- 
mirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in spite 
of political factions, and, what is more, of religious animosi- 
ties, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her con- 
duct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by any per- 
son that ever filled a throne. A conduct less rigorous, less 
imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the 
force of her mind, she controlled all her stronger more active 
and qualities, and prevented them from running into ex- 
cess. Her heroism was exempt from temerity, her frugality 
from avarice, her friendship from partiality, her active temper 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded not her- 
self with equal care or equal success from lesser infirmities: 
—the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jea- 
lousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

5. LETTER RELATING TO THE ELECTION AT RUGBY. 

Laleham, December 28, 1827. 

Your kind little note ought not to have remained thus 
long unanswered, especially as you have a most particular 
claim on my thanks for your active kindness in the whole 
business, and for your character of me to Sir H. Halford, 
that I was likely to improve generally the system of public 
education , a statement which Sir H. Halford told me had 
weighed most strongly in my favour. You would not, I am 
sure, have recommended me, if you had supposed that I 
should alter things violently, or for the pleasure of altering; 
but as I have at different times expressed in conversation 
my disapprobation of much of the existing system, I find 
that some people expect that I am going to sweep away root 
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^Txcl branch, 'quod absitT I need not tell you how wholly un- 
expected this result has been to us, and I hope I need not 
s^y also what a solenm and almost overwhelming respon- 
sibility I feel is imposed on me. Yet, if my health and 
strength continue as they have been for the last eight years, 
1 do not fear the labour, and really enjoy the prospect of it. 
1 am glad that we are likely to meet soon in Oxford. 

6. ARABIA THE HAPPY. 

Enchanted with this picture of pastoral felicity, he de- 
parted from the tents of his companions , and having jour- 
Jieyed during five days, on the sixth, as the sun was just 
tising in all the splendours of the East, he lifted up his eyes 
and beheld extended before him, in smiling luxuriance, the 
fertile regions of Arabia the Happy. Gently swelling hills, 
tufted with blooming groves, swept down into luxuriant vales, 
enamelled with flowers of never-withering beauty. The sun, 
DO longer darting his rays with torrid fervour, beamed with 
a genial warmth that gladdened and enriched the landscape. 
A pure and temperate serenity, an air of voluptuous repose, 
a smile of contented abundance, pervaded the face of nature, 
and every zephyr breathed a thousand delicious odours. The 
soul of the youthful wanderer expanded with delight; he 
raised his eyes to heaven, and almost mingled, with his tri- 
bute of gratitude , a sigh of regret that he had lingered so 
long amid the sterile solitudes of the desert. 

7. SCHILLER AND GOETHE. 

Mr. Carlyle has quoted with some approval a pert phrase, 
that readers till their twenty-fifth year usually prefer Schiller, 
after their twenty-fifth year Goethe. If Herder and Novalis 
are right in their belief that the true elements of wisdom 
and poetry are found freshest and purest in the young, this 
is no disparagement to Schiller. It is, certainly, in proportion 
as the glow for all that is noble in thought and heroic in 
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character fades from the weaker order of mind, amidst cavils, 
disgusts, and the scepticism of later life, that the halo around 
the genius of Schiller, which is but a reflection of all that 
is noble and heroic, wanes also into feebler lustre. For the 
stronger nature, which still *feels as the enthusiast, while it 
learns to see as the world-wise' (Schiller, Licht und Wdrme)^ 
there is no conceivable reason why Schiller should charm less 
in maturity than youth. Goethe may please a reader more 
in proportion as his mind can embrace a wider circumference 
in life; but unless his mind loses in elevation what it gains 
in expansion, his eye will still turn with as fond a worship 
to the lofty star, which is not less holy than the sun -light, 
though it less fills the atmosphere immediately around us. 

8. THE TRIAL BY THE PEERS. 

The feudal system , which for the sake of military sub- 
ordination, pursued an aristocratical plan in all its arrange- 
ments of property , had b6en intolerable in times of peace, 
had it not been wisely counterpoised 'by that privilege, so 
universally diffused through every part of it, the trial by the 
feudal peers. And in every country on the continent, as the 
trial by the peers has been gradually disused, so the nobles 
have increased in power, till the State has been torn to pieces 
by rival factions, and oligarchy in effect has been established, 
though under the shadow of regal government ; unless where 
the miserable commons have taken shelter under absolute 
monarchy, as the lighter evil of the two. It is therefore, 
upon the whole , a , duty which every man owes to his coun- 
try, his friends, his posterity, and himself, to maintain to 
the utmost of his power this valuable constitution in all its 
rights; to restore it to its ancient dignity, if at all impaired 
by the different value of property, or otherwise deviated from 
its first institution; to amend it, wherever it is defective; 
and, above all, to guard with the most jealous circumspection 
against the introduction of new and arbitrary methods of 
trial, which, under a variety of plausible pretences, may in 
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tixxxe imperceptibly undennine this best preservative of Eng- 
lish liberty. 

9. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of their torches, 
psi-xrties of fugitives encountered each other, some hurrying 
tc»?vards the sea, others flying from the sea back to the land ; 
ft>xr the ocean had retreated rapidly from the shore — an 
utter darkness lay over it, and, upon its groaning and tossing 
w^si-ves the storm of cinders and rock fell without the pro- 
t^cition which the streets and roofs afforded to the land, 
^^ild, haggard, ghastly with supernatural fears, these groups 
exxTOuntered each other, but without the leisure to speak, to 
^c>iisult, to advise ; for the showers fell now frequently, though 
^c>t continuously, extinguishing the lights, which showed to 
^stch band the deathlike faces of the other, and hurrying all 
to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole ele- 
^^ents of civilization were broken up. Ever and anon, by 
tile flickering lights, you saw the thief hastening by the most 
Solemn authorities of the law, laden with, and fearfully chuck- 
ling over, the produce of his sudden gains. If in the darkness 
"Wife was separated from husband, or parent from child, vain 
^as the hope of reunion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly 
On. Nothing in all the various and complicated machinery 
of social life was left save the primal law of self-preservation ! 

10. SUPERIORITY AND INFERIORITY. 

When two countries, or sections of countries, stand geo- 
graphically so related to one another that their union under 
a common government will conduce to the advantage of one 
of them, such countries will continue separate as long only 
as there is equality of force between them, or as long as the 
coimtry which desires to preserve its independence possesses 
a power of resistance so vigorous that the efifort to overcome 
it is too exhausting to be permanently maintained. 

A natural right to liberty, irrespective of the ability to 
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defend it, exists in nations as much as, and no more than 
it exists in individuals. Had nature meant us to live un- 
controlled by any will but our own, we should have been so 
constructed that the pleasures of one would not interfere with 
the pleasures of another, or that each of us would discharge 
by instinct those duties which the welfare of the community 
requires from all. In a world in which we are made to 
depend so largely for our well-being on the conduct of our 
neighbours, and yet are created infinitely unequal in ability 
and worthiness of character, the superior part has a natural 
right to govern; the inferior part has a natural right to be 
governed; and a rude but adequate test of superiority and 
inferiority is provided in the relative strength of the different 
orders of human beings. 

11. ROLLA TQ THE PERUVIANS. 

'You have judged , as I have , the foulness of the crafty 
plea by which these bold invaders would delude you. Your 
generous spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives, which, 
in a war like this, can animate their minds and ours. They, 
by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, and 
extended rule ; we, for our country, our altars, and our homes. 
They follow an adventurer whom they fear, and obey a power 
which they hate ; we serve a monarch whom we love — a God 
whom we adore. Whene'er they move in anger < desolation 
tracks their progress ! Whene'er they pause in amity, affliction 
mourns their friendship. They boast they come but to im- 
prove our state, enlarge our thoughts, and fi'ee us from the 
yoke of error! Yes; they will give enHghtened freedom to 
our minds, who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, 
and pride. They offer us their protection: yes; such pro- 
tection as vultures give to lambs — covering and devouring 
them! They call on us to barter all of good we have in- 
herited and proved, for the desperate chance of something 
better which they promise. Be our plain answer this: t- 
'The throne we honour is the people's choice; the laws we 
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i^everence are our brave fathers' legacy; the faith we follow 
teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all mankind, and 
^e with hope of bliss beyond the grave.' 

12. SPEECH FOR REPEALING THE ACT CALLED THE JEW BILL, 1753. 

The repealing of this act appears to be a reasonable 
and safe condescension; but all beyond this would be dange- 
rous weakness in government: it might open a door to the 
"vvildest enthusiasm, and to the most mischievous attacks of 
political disaffection working upon that enthusiasm. If you 
encourage and authorize it to fall on the synagogue, it will 
go from thence to the meeting-house, and, in the end, to the 
palace. Let us be careful to check its further progress. The 
more zealous we are to support Christianity, the more vigilant 
should we be in maintaining toleration. Toleration is the 
basis of all public quiet. It is a charter of freedom given to 
the mind, more valuable, I think, than that which secures 
our persons and estates. Indeed, they are inseparably con- 
nected; for, where the mind is not free, where the conscience 
is enthralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on 
the galling chains ; but civil tyranny is called in to rivet and 
fix them. We see it in Spain, and many other countries; 
'we have formerly both seen and felt it in England. By 
the blessing of God, we are now delivered from all kinds 
of oppression. Let us take care that they may never 
return. 

13. THE BATTLE OF TOWTON FIELD. 

The two armies encountered one another at Towton 
Field, near Tadcaster. In the numbers engaged, as well as 
in the terrible obstinacy of the struggle, no such battle had 
been seen in England since the fight of Senlac. On either 
side the armies numbered nearly 60,000 men. The day had 
just broken when the Yorkists advanced through a thick snow- 
fall, and for six hours the battle raged with desperate bravery 
on • either side. At one critical moment Warwick saw his men 
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falter, and stabbing his horse before them swore on the cross 
of his sword to live or die on the field. At last the Lan- 
castrians slowly gave way; a river on their rear turned the 
retreat into a rout, and the flight and carnage went on through 
the night and the morrow. Of the conquered, Edward's herald 
counted more than 20,000 corpses on the field ; and the losses 
of the conquerors were hardly less heavy. 

14. THE CANADIAN MILITIA. 

The Canadian militia is celebrated in history. In 1775, 
during the first aggression of the States after their renunciation 
of allegiance, it was chiefly owing to the militia of the pro- 
vince that the enemy, after a brief winter campaign in which 
Montgomery was killed, were driven back across the frontier. 
Again in the war of 1812, when tardy reinforcements from 
England added but little to the strength of the regulars, it 
was to the local militia that General Brock and Su* George 
Prevost were chiefly indebted for successes. By law every 
male adult under a certain age is enrolled in the list of the 
militia. Of late the volunteer system has also become ex- 
tremely popular. Another national defence is the regiment of 
Royal Canadian Rifles, and it is to this regiment that Canada 
has mainly looked of late years for ordinary garrison duty 
and occasional emergencies. 

15. THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES. 

Edward I. had built an extensive castle at Caernarvon, 
where he took up his residence to awe the turbulent Welshmen 
by his presence among them. Here a prince was born just 
the day before the Welsh barons were to do homage to the 
king as their sovereign. They intended to petition him to 
appoint a native-bom prince as their governor. To their 
infinite delight, the king told them he would instantly grant 
their prayer and give them a prince who was born in Wales 
and who could not speak a word of either French or English. 
Taking his new-born son from his cradle, Edward presented 
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him to the assembly, assuring them that he was a native 
of their country, that his character was unimpeachable, that 
he could not speak a word of French or English, and that, 
if they pleased, the first words he uttered should be Welsh. 
The chiefs accepted their prince, and kissed his baby hand in 
token of submission. 

16. DON VENTURA RODRIGUEZ. 

As the evening advanced, a large man, about sixty years 

of age, of powerful frame, came in to gossip with mine hostess. 

He was dressed in the ordinary Andalusian costume, but had 

^ huge sabre tucked under his arm. He wore large mustaches 

^Hd had something of a lofty swaggering air. Every one 

seemed to regard him with great deference. Our man Sancho 

'v^hispered to us that he was Don Ventura Rodriguez, the hero 

of Loxa, famous for his prowess and the strength of his arm. 

In the time of the French invasion he surprised six troopers 

who were asleep. He first secured their horses, then attacked 

them with his sabre, killed some and took the rest prisoners. 

For this exploit the king allows him a dollar per week, and 

has dignified him with the title of Don. His sabre he always 

carries about him, as a child does her doll, calls it his Santa 

Teresa, and says when he draws it, *the earth trembles.' 

17. IN THE CAMP AT STEINHEIM, 17th August 1704. 

Sir, — I hope, long before this comes to hand, my Lord 
Tunbridge will have brought you the good news of our great 
victory over the enemy (at Blenheim), The success appears 
every day greater, and the number of prisoners increases 
hourly, for the soldiers that in the rout dispersed themselves 
into the country, finding no safety there, come and surrender 
themselves, so that we reckon now about 11,000, besides 
near 1,200 officers. The Marshal, with some other of the 
chief officers, will be going on Tuesday morning to Francfort 
and Hanau. I shall send a captain with forty or fifty Eng- 
lish horse for their guard. We have observed this day in 
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devotion for returning thanks to God for our success, and 
concluded it with a triple discharge of all our artillery and 
small arms. 

I am with truth, Sir, 
Your most faithful and most humble servant, 

M. 

18. POOR JACK. 

The second Sunday after I had obtained my clothes, I 
called upon the widow St. Felix. She received me very kindly, 
and told me that I looked very handsome for Toor Jack.' 
*You will be quite the fashion,' continued she, 'and I presume, 
like most fashionable gentlemen, your clothes are not paid 
for.' I replied, laughing, that they were not; but that they 
should be , if I lived , and could work. 'I have heard the 
whole story from Old Ben,' replied she. 'Come in to-morrow. 
Jack, I want to speak with you.' 

I did so in the forenoon, when she put a five -shilling 
piece in my hand and said : 'That's from me, to help you to 
pay your debt to old Nanny. But that's not all. Jack; I've 
begged the Doctor, and here are two half-crowns from him, 
which, I believe, will go about as far as my five-shillings.' 

I had listened all this while to Mrs. St. Felix , but I was 
so moved by her kindness and generosity that I could not 
speak. 

19. THE BATTLE OF ST. ALBANS. 

The first engagement between the supporters of the rival 
families of Lancaster and York was fought at the town of 
St. Albans. King Henry, although weak in intellect, was not 
wanting in personal courage, but he entertained a horror of 
shedding the blood of his subjects, even although they appeared 
in arms against him. He dispatched a messenger to the Duke 
of York, to ask 'Why he appeared in hostile array against 
him?' The haughty reply was, 'that the Duke would never 
lay down his arms unless Somerset was dismissed from King 
Henry's council, and delivered up to justice.' Henry's rage 
then burst forth, and he exclaimed: 'I will deliver up my 
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crown as soon as I would the Duke of Somerset, or the least 

soldier in my army; and I will treat every man as a traitor 

who shall dare to fight against him in the field.' Thus ended 

all negociations , and the Earl of Warwick commenced the 

onset The battle lasted but an hour, for the King's army 

was pent up in the narrow streets of the town. Henry, who 

stood under his royal banner, was woimded in the neck with 

an arrow. He remained at his post until all was over. He 

then quietly walked into a baker's shop, where the Duke of 

York came and bade the King rejoice, *for the traitor Somerset 

was slain.' 

20. QUEEN JUDITH. 

Alfred's father had married, for his second wife, a daughter 
of Charles, Emperor of the Franks. This young lady, whose 
name was Judith, had been carefully educated in all the learn- 
ing of the south of Europe. She understood several languages, 
and possessed a taste for poetry, music, and painting; and 
was a patroness of all who practised these elegant accom- 
plishments. 

She was very little older than her husband's children, 
and must have been surprised and shocked to find them so 
ignorant of everything that young persons of a much humbler 
rank ought to have known. However, she was very amiable 
and good-humoured, and had a great desire to win their 
affection and regard. So, instead of finding fault with them 
she laboured to improve, and directed their minds to more 
emiobling things than the rude sports and pastimes in which 
they had hitherto consumed their precious hours. 

21. PITT. 

A succession of victories raised to the highest point the 
name of the minister (Pitt) to whom the conduct of the War 
had been entrusted. In July, 1758, Louisburg fell. The whole 
Island of Cape Breton was reduced. The fleet to which the 
Court of Versailles had confided the defence of French America 
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was destroyed. The captured standards were borne in triumphr- 
from Kensington Palace to the City, and were suspended icr" 
St. Paul's Church, amidst the roar of guns and the shoutgs 
of an immense multitude. The year 1759 opened with th^ 
conquest of Goree; next fell Guadaloupe; then Ticonderoga== 
then Niagara. The Toulon squadron was completely defeated.^ 
by Boscawen, off Cape Lagos. But the greatest exploit otf 
the year was the achievement of Wolfe on the heights oi 
Abraham. The news of his glorious death, and of the &UL 
of Quebec, reached London in the very week in which the 
Houses met. All was joy and triumph. Whigs and Tories 
vied with each other in extolling the genius and energy 
of Pitt. 

22. BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Time passed; and three years of it certainly were not 
unprofitably spent. Anderson had instructed me well. I could 
read, write, and cipher, and, what the reader will consider 
of more consequence, I was well acquainted with the Bible, 
and duly admonished by my preceptor of my duty towards 
God and man. Nor was my sister Virginia neglected; my 
mother sent her, as soon as she was seven years old, as day 
scholar, to a young lady's seminary, where she was well 
taught, although the style of the school was much above 
my sister's situation in life; but my mother would not allow 
her to go anywhere else, although there were several schools 
more appropriate. She declared that Virginia should not mix 
with the vulgar, ungenteel girls of the place ; and that, if she 
had demeaned herself by marrying below her rank, at all 
events her daughter should be brought up as she ought to be. 
The neighbours laughed at her, but my mother did not care; 
sl^ie worked hard, and always was ready to pay the quarter's 
bill for schooling whenever it was due. 

23. FAIR AGRICULTURAL WAGES. 

It is time that this description of the England which 
Charles the Second governed should draw to a close. Yet 
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one subject of the highest moment still remains untouched. 

Nothing has as yet been said of the great body of the people, 

of those who held the ploughs. Nor can very much be said. 

The most numerous class is precisely the class respecting which 

^e have the most meagre information. The press now often 

sends forth in a day a greater quantity of discussion and 

declamation about the condition of the working man than 

^as published during the twenty-eight years which elapsed 

between the Restoration and the Revolution. But it would 

be a great error to infer from the increase of the complaint 

that there has been any increase of misery. 

The great criterion of the state of the common people 
is the amount of their wages. Sir William Petty, whose mere 
assertion carries great weight, informs us, that a labourer 
was by no means in the lowest state, who received for a 
day's work fourpence with food, or eightpence without food. 
Pour shillings a week therefore were, according to Petty's 
calculation, fair agricultural wages. 

24. WARWICK'S MESSAGE. 

Securing the door by a heavy bolt, Warwick gave orders 
to his squire to attend to the comforts of the prisoner ; and 
then, turning to his closet with Marmaduke, said : *I sent for 
thee, young cousin, with design to commit to thy charge one 
whose absence from England I deemed needful. That design 
I must abandon. Go back to the palace and see, if thou 
canst, the King before he sleeps. Say that this rising in 
Lincolnshire is more than a riot, it is the first burst of a 
revolution ; that I hold Council here to-night, and every shire, 
ere the morrow, shall have its appointed captain. I will see 
the King at morning. Yet stay. Gain sight of my child 
Anne; she will leave the Court to-morrow. I will come for 
her; she and the Countess must away to Calais; England 
again hath ceased to be a home for women !' — 'What to do 
with this poor rebel?' muttered the Earl, when alone, 'release 
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him I cannot; slay him I will not. Hum — there is space 
enough in these walls to enclose a captive.' 

25. NAPOLEON I. AND ENGLAND. 

In a public Court at the Tuileries (March 14, 1803), in 
the presence of the whole diplomatic circle. Napoleon publicly 
insulted Lord Whit worth, the English Ambassador, by ad- 
dressing him thus in a loud and angry tone: 'So you are 
determined to go to war ? We have already fought for fifteen 
years. I suppose you want to fight for fifteen more. The 
English wish for war; but if they are the first to draw the 
sword, I shall be the last to put it in the scabbard. They 
have no respect for treaties. Wherefore these armaments? 
Against whom these measures of precaution ? I have not a 
single ship in the harbours of France ; but if you arm, I shall 
arm also. You may destroy France, but never intimidate 
her. If you would live on terms of good understanding with 
us, you must respect treaties. Woe to those who violate 
them! They will answer for the consequences to all Europe!' 

26. THE FOUNDATION OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Numitor being thus in quiet possession of the kingdom, 
his grandsons resolved to build a city upon those hills wh^e 
they had formerly lived as shepherds. The king had toe 
many obligations to them not to approve their design. He 
appointed them lands and gave permission to such of his 
subjects as thought proper to settle in their new colony 
Many of their neighbouring shepherds also, and such as wer< 
fond of change, repaired to the intended city, and preparec 
to raise it. For the more speedy carrying on this work, th 
people were divided into two parts , each of which , it wa: 
supposed, would industriously emulate each other. But wha 
was designed for an advantage proved nearly fatal to thii 
infant colony; it gave birth to two factions, one preferrinj 
Romulus, the other Remus, who themselves were not agreec 
upon the spot where the city should stand. To terminate 
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this diflference, they were recommended by the king to take an 
omen from the flight of birds, and he whose omen should 
be most fa vom'able should in all respects direct the other. 

27. KING WILLIAM AND fflS ENGLISH SUBJECTS. 

At first all was hannony and satisfaction; but William 
had not long been king of England before he and his new 
subjects became discontented with each other. William, 
^ thorough soldier, had been accustomed to the implicit 
obedience which is paid in camps to the authority of the 
&^i3eral. He found the management of a free people ex- 
ti'emely troublesome; and was so much harassed by the 
Mutual jealousies of the different parties into which England 
^as split, that once, in a moment of disgust, he was very 
^ear resigning a throne, which he found encompassed by so 
*iciany cares and vexations. The English, on their side, were 
Equally out of humour with a monarch who, instead of living 
Amongst his people in that sort of social way to which their 
former kings had accustomed them, spent most of his time 
either alone in his closet, or at a camp which he had formed 
^t Hounslow. And when he did show himself in his court, 
Which was very seldom, he appeared sullen and out of humour. 
After a time, finding that this secluded way of life jnade him 
Very unpopular, he tried to rouse himself, and, on various 
pubUc occasions, exerted himself so far as to conduct himself 
with affability to those about him. 

28. DR. LIVINGSTONE'S WELCOME.. 

As I advanced slowly towards the white man I noticed 
he was pale, looked wearied, had a grey beard, wore a bluish 
cap with a faded gold band round it, had on a red-sleeved 
waistcoat, and a pair of grey trousers. I would have run to 
him, only I was a coward in the presence of the mob — would 
have embraced him, only, he being an Englishman, I did not 
know how he would receive me; so I did what cowardice 
and false pride suggested was the best thing — walked deli- 
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berately to him, took off my hat and said: ^Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume ?' * Yes,* said he, with a kind smile, lifting his cap 
slightly. I replace my hat on my head, and he puts on his 
cap, and we both grasp hands, and I then say aloud: 'I 
thank God, Doctor, I have been permitted to see you.' He 
answered: 'I feel thankful that I am here to welcome you.* 

29. PETER THE GREAT AS A CARPENTER. 

Peter the Great was the first Sovereign of Russia who 
bethought himself of civilizing his people, and of causing his 
country to take her proper position in the family of nations. 
In order to effect his object , as he was possessed of no navy, 
and of no subjects able to undertake the construction of 
ships, he determined to travel incognito into various maritime 
countries. In 1697, then, Peter set out in the suite of his own 
ambassador , and arrived in the city of Amsterdam , where 
he entered himself as a working carpenter, took his place 
among the artisans, and became in all respects one of them- 
selves , wearing the same dress, eating the same sort of food, 
and inhabiting equally humble lodgings. In this way he passed 
several months, bearing a considerable part in the building 
of a ship, which was named St. Peter, and afterwards 
purchased by the royal artisan as the germ from whence was 
to proceed a mighty navy. 

30. THE GERMANS AT WAR. 

The movement of the troops is incessant , though no one 
is told whither they are going, and with each advance the 
Prussians bring forward their Feld-Post and their miUtary 
telegraph. A more perfect system of organization it is difficult 
to imagine. The columns of provisions creep like great serpents 
over the country. From side to side for many a mile the 
whole country is on the move. Now a regiment of cavalry 
goes by, with infinite jingling of harness and clattering of 
hoofs. Now the bayonets of the infantry shine out among 
the trees, or there is an interminable train of guns dragged 
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past I fiuicy that the villagers are simply astounded at what 
they see, and think that all Germany is upon them. 'All of 
us here?' The soldiers laugh and tell of the other two great 
wiaiies which are invading France. The Fatherland is quite 
s^fe; the war has scarcely troubled a single German village, 
^^d, rain as it may, the men are thoroughly cheerful. They 
^vi.11 be, as our lads express it, 'bad to beat in their next 
^^gagement.' 

31. THE BATTLE OF GRAVELOTTE. 

Now darkness was drawing on, and after eight o'clock 
'^e could trace the direction of troops by the fiery paths of 
their bombs, or the long tongue of fire darting from each 
Cannon's mouth. The lurid smoke-clouds of burning houses 
joined with the night to cast a pall over the scene and hide 
it for ever. At half-past eight o'clock one more terrible attack 
by the French on the Prussian right — and that is over. At 
a quarter to nine a fearful volley against the extreme Prussian 
left, a continuous concert of artillery, and the growling whir 
of the mitrailleuse above all— and then that is still. The 
battle of Gravelotte is ended, and the Prussians hold the 
heights beyond the Bois de Vaux. As I went back to the 
village of Gorze, to pass the night, I turned at the last point 
to look upon the battlefield. It was now a long, earth-bound 
cloud, with two vast fires (burning houses) at each end of it. 
The day had been beautiful, and now the stars looked down 
with splendour, except where the work of agony and death 
had clouded the glow of heaven. 

32. THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which 
misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the 
caravan all is dry and bare; but far in advance, and far in 
the rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. The pilgrims 
hasten forward and find nothing but sand where an hour 
before, they had seen a lake. They turn their eyes and see 
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a lake where, an hour before, they were toiling through sane 
A similar illusion seems to haunt nations through every stag 
of the long progress from poverty and barbarism to the highes 
degree of opulence and civilization. But if we resolutely chas 
the mirage backward, we shall find it recede before us int 
the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is now the fashion t 
place the golden age of England in times when nobleme 
were destitute of comforts, the want of which would b 
intolerable to a modern footman ; when farmers and shop 
keepers breakfasted on loaves, the very sight of which woul 
raise a riot in a modern workhouse; when to have a clea 
shirt once a week was a privilege reserved for the highe 
class of gentry; when men died faster in the purest countr 
air than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of on 
towns. 

33. THE FAMILY OF BEDFORD. 

The widow of Lord Russell, daughter of the well-know: 
Lord Southampton, the most honest man ever foun^ 
to have been in the service of Charles the Second, wa 
grand-daughter of Shakspeare's Southampton, and appears t 
have united in her person the qualities of both. She was a 
once a pattern of good sense and of romantic affection. No 
are the two things incompatible when either of them exist 
in the highest degree, as she proved during the remainder c 
her life. For though she continued a widow all the rest c 
it, and it was a very long one, and though she never cease 
regretting her lord's death, and had great troubles besides 
yet the high sense she had of the duties of a human bein 
enabled her to enjoy consolations that ordinary pleasure migh 
have envied; first in the education of her children, an< 
secondly in the tranquillity which health and temperanc 
forced upon her. Her letters, with which the public are wel 
acquainted, are not more remarkable for the fidelity the; 
evince to her husband's memory, than for the fine sense the; 
display in all maters upon which the prejudices of educatioi 
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had left her a free judgment , and especially for their delightful 
candour . . . 

The present ducal family of Bedford has the honour to 
be lineally descended from these two excellent persons , and 
to derive then* very dukedom from public virtue— a rare patent. 
And they have shown that they estimate the honour. What 
ifnust not Lady Russell have felt when James H., within six 
years after the destruction of her husband, was forced to give 
up his throne ? And what, above all, must she not have felt, 
when she heard of the answer given by her aged father-in- 
law to the same prince, who had the meanness, or want of 
imagination, to apply to him in his distress? *My Lord,' said 
James to the Earl of Bedford, *you are an honest man , have 
great credit, and can do me signal service.' *Ah, sir,' replied 
the Earl, *I am old and feeble, but I once had a son.' The 
King is said to have been so struck with this reply, that he 
was silent for some minutes. 

34. THE LAW OF SACRIFICE. 

Through human life, from the first relation of parent 
and child to the organization of a nation or a church, in the 
daily intercourse of common life, in our loves and in our 
friendships, in our toils and in our amusements, in trades 
and in handicrafts, in sickness and in health, in pleasure and 
in pain, in war and in peace, at every point where one human 
soul comes in contact with another, there is to be found 
everywhere, as the condition of right conduct, the obligation 
to sacrifice self. Every act of man which can be called good 
is an act of sacrifice, an act which the doer of it would have 
left undone , had he not preferred some other person's benefit 
to his own, or the excellence of the work on which he was 
engaged to his personal pleasin*e or convenience. In common 
things the law of sacrifice takes the form of positive duty. 
A soldier is bound to stand by his colours. Everyone of us 
is bound to speak the truth, whatever the cost. But beyond 
the limits of positive enactment, the same road, and the same 
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road only, leads up to the higher zones of character. The 
good servant prefers his employer to himself. The good 
employer considers the welfare of his servant more than his 
own profit. The artisan or the labourer, who has the sense 
in him of preferring right to wrong, will not be content with 
the perfunctory execution of the task allotted to him, but will 
do it as excellently as he can. From the sweeping of a floor 
to the governing of a country, from the baking of a loaf to 
the watching by the sick-bed of a friend , there is the same 
rule everywhere. It attends the man of business in the crowded 
world, it follows the artist and the poet into his solitary studio. . 
Let the thought of self intrude, let the painter but pause to 
consider how much reward his work will bring to him, let 
him but warm himself with the prospects of the fame and 
the praise which is to come to him, and the cunning will 
forsake his hand, and the power of his genius will be gone 
from him. The upward sweep of excellence is proportioned 
with the strictest accuracy to oblivion of the self which is 
ascending. 

35. THE GENIUS OF MILTON. 

Imagination was extinct. Taste was depraved. Poetrj', 
driven from palaces, collies, and theatres, had found an 
asylum in the obscure dwelling where a great man, born out 
of due season, in disgrace, penury, pain, and blindness, still 
kept uncontaminated a character and a genius worthy of a 
better age. Everything about Milton is wonderful ; but nothing 
is so wonderful as that , in an age so unfavourable to poetry, 
he should have produced the greatest of modem epic poems. 
We are not sure that this is not in some degree to be attri- 
buted to his want of sight. The imagination is notoriously 
most active when the external world is shut out. In sleep 
its illusions are perfect. They produce all the efifect of realities. 
In darkness its visigns are always more distinct than in the 
light. Every person who amuses himself with what is called 
buUding castles in the air must have experienced this. We 
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know artists who, before they attempt to draw a face from 
memory, close then* eyes, that they may recall a more perfect 
image of the features and the expression. We are, therefore, 
inclined to believe that the genius of Milton may have been 
preserved from the influence of times so unfavourable to it, 
by his infirmity. Be this as it may, his works at first enjoyed 
a very small share of popularity. To be neglected by his 
contemporaries was the penalty which he paid for surpassing 
them. His great poem was not generally studied or admired 
tai writers far inferior to him had, by obsequiously cringing 
to the public taste, acquired sufficient favour to reform it. 

36. THE FRANKS AND THEIR NAME. 

But language is fossil history as well. What a record 
of great social revolutions, revolutions in nations and in the 
feelings of nations, the one word 'frank' contains, which is 
used, as we all know, to express aught that is generous, 
straightforward, and free. The Franks, I need not remind 
you, were a powerful German tribe, or association of tribes, 
who gave themselves this proud name of the *f ranks', or the 
free; and who, at the breaking up of the Roman Empire, 
possessed themselves of Gaul, to which they gave their own 
name. They were the ruling, conquering people, honourably 
distinguished from the Gauls and degenerate Romans among 
whom they established themselves, by their independence, their 
love of freedom, their scorn of a lie; they had, in short, the 
virtues which belong to a conquering and dominant race in 
the midst of an inferior and conquered one. And thus it 
came to pass that by degrees the name *frank' indicated not 
merely a national, but involved a moral distinction as well, 
and a *frank' man was synonymous not merely with a man 
of the conquering German race, but was an epithet applied 
to any man possessed of certain high moral qualities, which 
for the most part appertained to, and were found only in, 
men of that stock; and thus in men's daily discourse, when 
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they speak of a person as being 'frank', or when they use 
the words 'franchise', 'enfranchisement', to express civil liberties 
and immunities, their language here is the outgrowth, the 
record, and the result of great historic changes, — bears testi- 
mony to facts of history, whereof it may well happen that 
the speakers have never heard. Let me suggest to you the 
word 'slave', as one which has undergone a process entirely 
analagous, although in an opposite direction. 

37. SPEECH ON THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

I trust we shall no longer continue this commerce, to 
the destruction of every improvement on that wide continent ; 
and shall not consider ourselves as conferring too great a 
boon, in restoring its inhabitants to the rank of human beings. 
I trust we shall not think ourselves too liberal, if, by abo- 
lishing the slave-trade, we give them the same common chance 
of civilization with other parts of the world, and that we shall 
now allow to Africa the opportimity — the hope— the prospect 
of attaining the same blessings which we ourselves, through 
the favourable dispensation of Divine Providence, have been 
permitted, at a much more early period, to enjoy. K we 
listen to the voice of reason and duty, and pursue this night 
the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us may live 
to see the reverse of that picture, from which we now turn 
our eyes with shame and regret. We may live to behold 
the native of Africa engaged in the cahn occupations of 
industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. 
We may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking 
in upon their land, which, at some happy period in still later 
times, may blaze with full lustre ; and joining their influence 
to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the 
most distant extremities of that immense continent. Then 
may we hope that even Africa, though last of all the quarters 
of the globe , shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, 
those blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us 
in a much earlier period of the world. 
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38. NAPOLEON'S POWER ON THE DECLINE. 

In 1813 thef fortunes of Nsq)oleon continued sensibly and 
rapidly to decline. At Vittoria (June 21st) was fought a battle 
of singular obstinacy, in which the British lost four thousand, 
and the French double the number of men. The French 
were worsted, and retreated precipitately to the Pyrenees. 
They bravely , but ineffectually disputed the mountain passes 
against Wellington, and the forts of St. Sebastian (Sep- 
tember 8th) and Pampeluna (October 31st) fell into our hands. 

This encouraged the Northern Powers. Austria united 
with Prussia and Russia in denunciation of the armistice to 
which they had been compelled to agree, and declared war 
against France. To quote again 'The Vision of Don Roderick:' — 

*The fame of that victorious fight, [Vittoria] 
Revived the spirit of the farthest North; 
And England in auspicious hour put forth 

Her whole unshackled might.' 

The battle of Leipsic (October 16 — 19) secured the in- 
dependence of Germany. The Bavarian troops joined the 
allies in the course of the fight; the troops of Saxony, Baden, 
and Wurtemberg, previously coerced into alliance with Napo- 
leon, laid down their arms. Holland threw off her yoke, and 
recalled her Stadtholder, who had been an exile since the 
campaign of Dumouriez in 1793. 

39. SCOTCH LITERARY GLORY. 

The Scotch — or, at least, the section of them to whom 
we refer — are a peculiarly self-assertive people, and too im- 
patient to allow other people to discover the merits which 
they themselves proclaim with a haste often premature. They 
had a short season of great literary glory — glory in all fields, 
in science, mental and physical, in poetry, romance, history, 
theology, and belles lettres. 

It commenced with Hutcheson, and ended with Sir Walter 
Scott; such stragglers as Chalmers, Christopher North, and 
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Sir William Hamilton , bringing up the rearguard, and survi- 
ving until dates comparatively near to our own times. Hume, 
Read, Thomas Brown, Adam Smith, Bums, Scott, Dugald 
Stewart, Robertson, Lockhart, and a few others, are the 
illustrious names of this admirable literary era. But with 
such salient exceptions as Hume^ Scott, and Bums, each of 
whom was the absolute master over all rivals of all the world 
and of all time in his own field, most of the others were 
but highly commendable mediocrities. Robertson falls far 
below the modem standard of historical acumen, and his style 
proves as palling on full acquaintance as it is dazzling and 
attractive at first. 

Thomas Brown was rather a poesy-inspired litUrateur, 
discoursing about the phenomena of the mind and its 
emotions, than a mental philosopher in the real sense of 
the term. 

John Wilson was the prince of appreciative critics in 
certain fields, but deficient in others. 

One half of the Ettrick Shepherd's compositions are as 
preposterous and idiotic as the other half are distinguished 
by their weird beauty or their exquisitely harmonious attune- 
ments to every chord of Nature. 

Lockhart was rather an accomplished scholar and gentle- 
man, and the superior even of Boswell as a biographer, than 
a man with high pretensions to genius. 

40. THE MONUMENTS OF THE BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND. 

And if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest from 
their pious labours, shall be permitted to enjoy hereafter, as 
an appropriate reward of their virtue, the privilege of looking 
down upon the blessings with which their toils and suflPerings 
have clothed the scene of their former existence; do not vainly 
imagine that, in a state of exalted purity and wisdom, the 
founders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, 
or the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacrificed 
to their own aggrandisement the good of their fellow-creatures. 
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will be gratified by contemplating the monuments of their 
inglorious fame. Theirs will be the delight — theirs the triumph — 
who can trace the remote effects of their enlightened bene- 
volence in the improved condition of their species, and exult 
in the reflection, that the prodigious change they now survey, 
with eyes that age and sorrow can make dim no more— of 
knowledge become power— virtue sharing in the dominion — 
superstition trampled under foot — tyranny driven from the 
world — are the fruits — precious though costly, and though 
late reaped yet long enduring — of all the hardships and all 
the hazards they encountered here below! 

41. VOLTAIRE AND FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say 
what was his real feeling towards Frederic. It was compounded 
of all sentiments, from enmity to friendship, and from scorn 
to admiration; and the proportions in which these elements 
were mixed, changed every moment. The old patriarch 
resembled the spoiled child, who screams, stamps, cuffs, 
laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter of an hour. 
His resentment was not extinguished ; yet he was not without 
sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As a philosopher, he 
was anxious for the stability of a throne on which a philo- 
sopher sat. He longed both to save and to humble Frederic. 
There was one way, and only one, in which all his conflicting 
feelings could at once be gratified. If Frederic were preserved 
by the interference of France, if it were known that for that 
interference he was indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, 
this would indeed be delicious revenge ; this would indeed be 
to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor did the 
vain and restless poet think it impossible that he might, from 
his hermitage near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe . . . 
The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the philo- 
sophers as a sect, not for those parts of their system which 
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a good and wise man would have condemned, but for their 
virtues , for their spirit of free inquiry , and for their hatred 
of those social abuses of which he was himself the personifi- 
cation. But he, like many of those who thought with him, 
excepted Voltaire from the list of proscribed writers. He 
frequently sent flattering letters to Femey. He did the pa- 
triarch the honour to borrow money of him, and even carried 
his condescending friendship so far as to forget to pay the 
interest. Voltaire thoi^ght that it might be in his power to 
bring the Duke and the King of Prussia into communication 
with each other. He wrote earnestly to both; and he so 
far succeeded that a correspondence between them was 
commenced. 

42. THE GOVERNMENT OF SMALL STATES. 

Some people hold the opinion that small States are happier, 
and better governed, than large ones. They cite of course 
the instances of Athens and Florence; they even cite from 
the multitude of small States we are now considering, the 
case of Weimar. They should remember, however, that 
Athens and Florence were only happy and well governed 
as long as there were no great States in their neighbourhood ; 
and that they sank into dependence, when the power of 
Macedonia grew up in the neighbourhood of the one and the 
power of the House of Austria consolidated itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of the other. The small States of Germany were 
very peculiarly situated, and it is impossible to deny that 
in the last half century of the Empire not Weimar only but 
several of them enjoyed periods of conscientious and judicious 
government. German opinion, however, has certainly on the 
whole pronounced against them, and even those who assert 
in general the happiness of small States, would not deny that 
there is a limit of smallness beyond which government, at 
least, if it be monarchical, cannot possibly be good. By general 
admission, the little territories of the Lnperial Knights were 
within this limit. Their government on the whole was the 
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worst in Germany, and the very existence of such contemptible 
potentates in the Empire was regarded as a scandal. ^In 
many districts,' says Moser, 'you do not need to inquire what 
is the government of the place, the very look of the village 
tells you that it belongs to a knight.' 

43. THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 

The spirit of chivalry left behind a more valuable suc- 
cessor. The character of knight gradually subsided in that 
of gentleman ; and the one distinguishes European society in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as much as the other 
did in the preceding ages. A jealous sense of honour, less 
romantic, but equally elevated, a ceremonious gallantry and 
politeness, a strictness in devotional observances, a high pride 
of birth, and feeling of independence upon any sovereign for 
'^he dignity it gave, a sympathy for martial honour, though 
^ore subdued by civil habits, are the lineaments which prove 
^^1 indisputable descent. The Cavaliers of Charles I. were 
Kenuine successors of Edward's knights ; and the resemblance 
*s much more striking, if we ascend to the civil wars of the 
league. Time has effaced much also of this gentlemanly, 
^s it did before of the chivalrous, character. From the latter 
l>art. of the seventeenth century its vigour and purity have 
Undergone a tacit decay, and yielded, perhaps in every country, 
to increasing commercial wealth, more diffused instruction, 
the spirit of general liberty in some, and of servile obsequious- 
ness in others, the modes of life in great cities, and the 
levelling customs of social intercourse. 

44. HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 

The first creature of God, in the works of the days, was 

the light of the sense; the last was the light of reason; and 

his Sabbath work, ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. 

First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, or chaos; 

7 
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then he breathed light into the face of man; and still h 
breathed and inspired light into the face of his chosen 
The poet that beautified the sect that was otherwise inferio 
to the rest, saith yet excellently well, 'It is a pleasure t- 
stand upon the shore, and to see ships tossed upon the sea 



a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, and to se— 
a battle, and the adventures thereof below: but no pleasui^ 
is comparable to the standing upon the vantage-ground cz3 
truth, and to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, an ^ 
tempests in the vale below:' so always, that this prospect 
be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Certainly it L ^ 
heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in charity^ 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

45. THE HEART AND THE HEAD IN POETRY. 

As the result of all my reading and meditation, I ab- 
stracted two critical aphorisms, deeming them to comprise 
the conditions and criteria of poetic style; first, that not the 
poem which we have read, but that to which we return, vrith 
the greatest pleasure, possesses the genuine power, and claims 
the name of essential poetry; secondly, that whatever lines 
can be translated into other words of the same language, 
without diminution of their significance, either in sense or 
association, or in any worthy feeling, are so far vicious in 
their diction. Our genuine admiration of a great poet is 
a continuous undercurrent of feeling ; it is everywhere present? 
but seldom anywhere as a separate excitement. I was wont, 
boldly to affirm, that it would be scarcely more difficult 
to push a stone out from the pyramids with the bare hand, 
than to alter a word, or the position of a word, in Milton or 
Shakespeare (in their most important works at least), without 
making the poet say something else, or something worse than 
he does say. One great distinction I appeared to myself to 
see plainly between even the characteristic faults of our elder 
poets and the false beauty of the moderns. In the former, 
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fix)m Donne to Cowley, we find the most fantastic out-of-the- 
way thoughts, but in the most pure and genuine mother 
English ; in the latter the most obvious thoughts, in language 
the most fantastic and arbitrary. Our faulty elder poets 
sacrificed the passion and passionate flow of poetry to the 
subtleties of intellect, and to the starts of wit; the modems 
to the glare and glitter of a perpetual yet broken and hetero- 
geneous imagery, or rather to an amphibious something, made 
up, half of image and half of abstract meaning. The one 
sacrificed the heart to the head; the other, both heart and 
head to point and drapery. 

46. VANITY FAIR. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation when I saw 
my little ones about me; but the vanity and satisfaction of 
my wife were even greater than mine. When our visitors 
would say — 'Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose , you have 
the finest children in the whole country' — 'Ay neighbour,' 
she would answer, 'they are as heaven made them; handsome 
enough, if they be good enough; for handsome is that hand- 
some does': and then she would bid the girls hold up their 
heads; who, to conceal nothing, were certainly very hand- 
some. Mere outside is so very trifling a circumstance with 
me, that I should have scarce remembered to mention it, 
had it not been a general topic of conversation in the country. 
Olivia, now about eighteen, had the luxuriancy of beauty 
vAiYi which painters generally draw Hebe; open, sprightly, 
and commanding. Sophia's features were not so striking at 
first, but often did more certain execution ; for they were soft, 
modest, and alluring. The one vanquished by a single blow, 
the other by efforts successively repeated. 
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47. THE BATTLE OF CRE8SY. 

On the 26 th of August, 1346, about three in the after- 
noon, the famous battle of Cressy began. The English arrows 
flying thick and fast, soon routed the French archers, an 
they, falling back amongst the cavalry, produced much con 
fusion. In this battle, cannon was first used, and Edwa 
had posted some on a hill, which, now firing on the French^,— 
filled them with terror and dismay. The Black Prince hadB 

the presence of mind to take advantage of this confusion^ , 

and led his men to the charge. And now the brave boy se^ 
an example of valour which was imitated by all his followers- 
Sword in hand he was in the thickest of the fight, conspicuoui^ 
by his daring courage and by his black armour. The Frenc 
fought bravely too: the battle became hot and dangerous 
and the Earl of Warwick, fearing; from the superior force 
the enemy, that the prince would be surrounded and slain 
and the English defeated , sent a messenger to King Edward 
to request he would send immediate help to the Prince o 
Wales. The King, who was surveying with tranquillity th^ 
scene of action, instantly inquired if the prince were woundeA 
or slain. Receiving an answer to the negative, he replied; 
'Return to my son and tell him I leave the honour of the dajr 
in his hands. I am confident he will show himself worthy of 
the honour of knighthood which I lately conferred upon 
him: he will be able, without my assistance, to repel the 
enemy.' 

48. THE HEBREWS IN BABYLON. 

Nothing could present a more striking contrast to their 
native country than the region into which the Hebrews were 
transplanted. Instead of their irregular and picturesque 
mountain city, crowning its unequal heights and looking down 
into its deep and precipitous ravines , through one of which 
a scanty stream wound along; they entered the vast, square, 
and level city of Babylon, occupying both sides of the broad 
Euphrates; while all around spread immense plains, which 
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were intersected by long straight canals, bordered by rows 

of -willows. How unlike their national temple — a small but 

highly finished and richly adorned fabric, standing in the 

midst of its courts on the brow of a lofty precipice — the 

colossal temple of the Chaldean Bel , rising from the plain, 

with its eight stupendous stories or towers, one above the 

other, to the perpendicular height of a furlong! The palace 

of the Babylonian kings was more than twice the size of theii- 

whole city: it covered eight miles, with its hanging gardens 

built on arched terraces, each rising above the other, and rich 

in all the luxuriance of artificial cultivation. How different 

fi^tn the sunny cliffs of their own land, where the olive and 

the vine grew spontaneously, and the cool shady and secluded 

"v^alleys, where they could always find shelter from the heat 

of the burning noon! No wonder then that in the pathetic 

Words of their own hymn, by the waters of Babylon they 

Sat down and wept, when they remembered thee, 

O Sion. 

49. THOMAS PARNELL. 

Thomas Parnell was descended from an ancient family 
that had for some centuries been settled at Congleton in 
Cheshire. Upon the Restoration his father went over to 
Ireland; thither he carried a large personal fortune, which 
he laid out in lands in that kingdom. The estates he purchased 
there, as also that of which he was possessed in Cheshire, 
descended to our poet, who was his eldest son, and still 
remain in the family. Thus want , which has compelled many 
of our greatest men into the service of the Muses , had no 
influence upon Parnell: he was a poet by inclination. 

He was bom in Dublin in the year 1699, and received 
the first rudiments of his education at the school of Doctor 
Jones in that city. Surprising things are told us of the 
greatness of his memory at that early period : as, of his being 
able to repeat by heart forty lines of any book at the first 
reading; of his learning the third book of the Iliad in one 
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night's time, which was given in order to confine him foi 
some days. These stories, which are told of almost ever^^ 
celebrated wit, may perhaps be true. He was admitted 
member of the College of Dublin at the age of thirteen, whici 
is much sooner than u^al, as at that university they are^ 
a great deal stricter in their examination for entrance than^ 
either at Oxford or Cambridge. 

50. THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 

While the war continued without any decisive success 
on either side , a calamity happened in London which threw*^ 

the people into great consternation. Fire, breaking out in a 

baker's house near the bridge, spread itself on all sides with— 
such rapidity, that no efforts could extinguish it till it laid- 
in ashes a considerable part of the city. The inhabitants, 
without being able to provide effectually for their relief, were 
reduced to be spectators of their own ruin; and were pursued 
from street to street by the flames which unexpectedly gathered 
round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; 
and it was only by the blowing up of houses that it was 
at last extinguished. The king and duke used theu: utmost 
endeavours to stop the progress of the flames, but all their 
industry was unsuccessful. About four hundred streets, and 
thirteen thousand houses were reduced to ashes. The causes 
of the calamity were evident. The narrow streets of London, 
the houses built entirely of wood, the dry season, and a violent 
east wind which blew; these were so many concurring circum- 
stances, which rendered it easy to assign the reason of the 
destruction that ensued. But the people were not satisfied 
with this obvious account. 
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FOURTH CLASS. 

1. HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 

Hampton Court Palace stands on the northern bank of 
the Thames, about twelve miles due west from Hyde Park 
Ciorner, and is situated in the parish of Hampton, in the 
hundred of Spelthorne , and county of Middlesex. Hampton 
^^anor is mentioned in Doomsday Book as then held by a 
Salter de St. Walaric; but in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor it had belonged to an Earl Algar, and its value even 
t.lien was estimated at forty pounds per annum. In 1211, 
^oan Lady Grey, relict of a Sir Robert Grey, of Hampton, 
left by her will the whole manor and manor-house of Hampton 
to the Knights-Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The legend of the parish states , *that Cardinal Wolsey, 
at the summit of his power, was desirous of building a palace 
suitable to his rank ; but he was equally desirous of enjoying 
health and long life, and employed the most eminent phy- 
sicians in England, and even called in the aid of learned 
doctors from Padua, to select the most healthy spot within 
twenty miles of London.' After a minute inspection, the 
doctors, it is said, agreed in reporting that the parish of 
Hampton was the most healthy soil, and the springs in Coombe 
Wood the purest water, within the limits assigned for their 
researches. The Cardinal, upon the faith of their report, 
bargained with the Prior of St. John's for a lease of this 
manor and manor-house. The Palace itself occupies eight 
acres of ground. The great eastern front of the building is 
of brick of a bright red hue, but the numerous decorations 
are of stone. Four fluted three-quarter columns, of the 
Corinthian order, sustain an angular pediment, on which are 
sculptured in bas-relief the triumphs of Hercules over Envy. 
We are now at the entrance by the east front, which at 
once opens upon the public Gardens, and from which you 
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have a view of the Home Park, and its avenues of elm an 
lime trees , reaching in a straight line to the banks of tt. 
Thames and Kingston, ^vith a lake or canal of water in tit- 




centre, nearly three quarters of a mile in length. The Gardei 
and Park are about three miles in extent. Along the fro] 
of the Palace there is a broad gravel walk, leading down o: 
the right to the banks of the Thames, and on the left to =- * 
gate, called the Flowerpot Gate, which opens on the Eingsto^Ki^ ^ 
Road. At the right-hand comer of the east front, there i ^^ 
a door which opens into the Private Garden, where there an^"*^ 
two greenhouses, with a few rare plants, and some larg^^^ 
orange trees, many of them in full bearing. But the greatesr -^^ 
curiosity here is the large vine, certainly the largest vine icr^^ 
Europe, if not in the world; the house is seventy- two fee^ "^' 
long, and the breadth on the rafters thirty. The large vine 
is above one hundred and ten feet long; at three feet 
the ground the stem is nearly thirty inches in circumference 
it is of the black Hamburg grape, and the quantity it bears 
in some seasons exceeds two thousand five hundred bunches. 

2. KING CHARLES AND SIR HENRY LEE. 

On that memorable day the King prepared to make 
his progress from Rochester to London, with a reception on 
the part of his subjects so unanimously cordial, as made him 
say gaily, it must have been his own fault to stay so long 
away from a country where his arrival gave so much joy. 
On horseback, betwixt his brothers, the' Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, the Restored Monarch rode slowly over roads 
strewn with flowers , by conduits running wine, under trium- 
phal arches, and through streets hung with tapestry. There 
were the citizens in various bands, some arrayed in coats 
of black velvet, with gold chains; some in military suits of 
cloth of gold, or cloth of silver, followed by all those crafts- 
men who, having hooted the father from Whitehall, had 
now come to shout the son into possession of his ancestral 
palace. On his progress through Blackheath, he passed that 
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9J*my which, so long formidable to England herself, as well 
^^ to Europe , had been the means of restoring the Monarchy 
^hich their own hands had destroyed. As the King passed 
*^he last files of this formidable host, he came to an open 
Psirt of the heath, where many persons of quality, with others 
^f inferior rank, had stationed themselves to greet him 
^ he passed towards the capital. 

There was one group, however, which attracted peculiar 
attention from those around, on account of the respect shown 
tc the party by the soldiers who kept the ground, and who, 
whether Cavaliers or Roundheads, seemed to contest emulously 
Vhich should contribute most to their accommodation; for 
l)oth the elder and younger gentlemen of the party had been 
distinguished in the Civil War. 

It was a family group, of which the principal figure was 
an old man seated in a chair, having a complacent smile 
on his face, aild a tear swelling to his eye, as he saw the 
banners wave on in interminable succession, and heard the 
multitude shouting the long silenced acclamation 'God save 
King Charles !' His cheek was ashy pale, and his long beard 
bleached Uke the thistle down; his blue eye was cloudless, 
yet it was obvious that its vision was failing. His motions 
were feeble, and he spoke little, except when he answered 
the prattle of his grandchildren, or asked a question of his 
daughter, who sat beside him, matured in matronly beauty, 
or of Colonel E verard , who stood behind. There , too , the 
stout yeoman, Joceline Joliflfe, still in his sylvan dress, leaned, 
like a second Benaiah, on the quarter staff that had done 
the King good service in its day. 

We must not omit one other remarkable figure in the 
group — a gigantic dog, which bore the signs of being at the 
extremity of canine life, being perhaps fifteen or sixteen years 
old. But though exhibiting the ruin only of his former 
appearance, his eyes dim, his joints stiff, his head slouched 
and his gallant carriage and graceful motions exchanged 
for a stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait , the noble hound had lost 
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none of his instinctive fondness for his master. To lie b;^' 
Sir Henry's feet in the summer or by the fire in winter, t* 
raise his head to look on him, to lick his withered hand o« 
his shrivelled cheek from time to time, seemed now all ihi 
Bevis lived for. 

Three or four livery-servants attended to protect thl 
group from the thronging multitude; but it needed not. Th» 
high respectability and unpretending simplicity of their appeaiv 
ance gave them, even in the eyes of the coarsest of the people 
an air of patriarchal dignity, which commanded general regard 
and they sat upon the bank which they had chosen for iheimz 
station by the wayside, as undisturbed as if they had 
in their own park. 

And now the distant clarions announced the RoyaET -J 
Presence. Onward came pursuivant and trumpet — onwarc^S^ 
came plumes and cloth of gold, and waving standards displayed, 
and swords gleaming to the sun; and at length, heading 
group of the noblest in England, and supported by his royal — 
brothers on either side, onward came King Charles. He had^ 
already halted more than once, in kindness perhaps as welL 
as policy, to exchange a word with persons whom he re- 
cognised among the spectators, and the shouts of the bystanders 
applauded a courtesy which seemed so well timed. But when 
he had gazed an instant on the party, it was impossible not 
instantly to know Bevis and his venerable master. The 
Monarch sprang from his horse, and walked instantly up to 
the old Knight, amid thundering acclamations which rose from 
the multitudes around, when they saw Charles Avith his own 
hand oppose the feeble attempts of the old man to rise to do 
him homage. Gently replacing him on his seat — *Bless', 
he said, 'father— bless your son, who has returned in safety, 
as you blessed him when he departed in danger.' 

3. NAPOLEON AND PORTUGAL. 

Not content with the domination over , or possession of, 
Italy, the Swiss Cantons, the minor German States, and the 
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Low Countries, nor with the successive abject humiliations 
i?vhich he had inflicted on Russia, Prussia^ and Austria, at 
Eylau, Jena, and Austerlitz , Bonaparte determined upon the 
subjugation of Portugal, the most ancient ally of England. 
Through Portugal, he determined to strike at England, that 
he might avenge his disappointment about the Danish fleet. 
In November, 1807, Bonaparte sent Junot to the northern 
frontier of Portugal , to demand that she should close her 
ports against the British. The Regent of Portugal was reluc- 
tantly forced into compliance, giving, however, timely infor- 
mation of his position to the English Ministry, and justifying 
his course by the unanswerable plea of absolute necessity. 
He also privately conveyed the tidings to the English traders 
resident in Portugal, that they might be forewarned of a 
catastrophe especially intended to affect them. Bonaparte was 
enraged when he discovered this, and insolently insisted that 
the British merchants shoiild be imprisoned and their property 
confiscated. The Regent was perplexed — so much so that he 
resolved to flee his dominions. He withdrew his troops to 
the coast, and, under English protection, sailed for his South 
American possession of Brazil. His people showed more 
bravery: in the summer of 1808 they took up arms and 
expelled the French garrison from Oporto. French armies 
were at once despatched to reduce Portugal, and also to 
support Joseph Bonaparte on the Spanish throne, on which 
his imperial brother about this time placed him, having, by 
the basest treachery, first induced the Bourbon King Charles 
to abdicate in favour of his son, whom Napoleon at once 
cajoled to enter France, where he kept him captive. 

4. CANNING. 

When the first William Pitt was first called to assume 
supreme power in England, Frederick the Great ejaculated: 
— 'England has been long in l^our, but at length she has 
produced a man.' With eminent appropriateness an identical 
ejaculation might have been uttered when, in 1822, on the 
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death of Castlereagh, Canning received the seals of the Foreij 
Oflice, Few, if any, great men have there been who 
so conlially hated as C«anning. He was hated by the 



and their cadets, because he was a parvaiu; he was hate<]^H 
by the meaner of the populace, because he sprang from thenii^ 
but rejected their principles, and refosed to flatter thdr pi 
judices. He A\*as hated by the pompous and the dolly 
they feareil the lash of his raillery. He was hated by the 
representatives of wit and genius, because their wit and genius^, 
however coruscating and lofty, were completely eclipsed and. 
overshadowed by his. We should be disposed to allege that^ 
never was man« in public life and on puUic ground, so hated, 
as Canning w*as by Eldon* did we not remember the gaU 
of bitterness vented against Canning by Grey — a gall rf bitter- 
ness the more infomous because the jMrood and aristocratic 
re&«iuer of Howick hated Canning* not from honest political 
antagonism, as Eldon did« but from the mean p^sonal feding 
of envy at his outdoing him in that field of political pc^Ni- 
larity which* with tnte Whiggtsfa iostinct, he wi^ied to mono- 
(K^Iize as all his own. Hate pursued Canning into— nay, 
even beyond— the grave. And afttK' his death, his widow, 
with ju^itiable bitterness , stigmatized the men who had sat 
with him on the same bench and in the same cocmieil-diamber, 
as hb> nuiuaferersw' 

He who was so muieh hated by poUtkal rivak on his 
owa sii.%^« and antagonists on the other, had the enjoyment 
ol: much countervallmg: Hove. If the Ca:inrt and the Cabinet 
detested, the ^at miass of the people in time learned abso 
luteN to adore Mm. bf the despots of Europe quailed at hi 
name, and, therefore, groashed their teeth at Mm with btttf 
malignity, the whole enthralled peoples of Europe loved hr 
a;^ their cfeliverer. When he (Sed. two continents wept : the 
wa;j a onivecsal wail firom Athea? to LimLa. Canning . t( 
httd the rare good fortune of possessing the intense afflict: 
of biis own personal poUtical atftecents. 
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5. PALMERSTON'S MAIDEN SPEECH IN DEFENDING THE ATTACK 

ON COPENHAGEN 1807. 

'I object, Sir, to the motion of the honourable gentleman, 
because in this peculiar case his Majesty's ministers are pledged 
to secrecy; but I also object generally to making public the 
working of diplomacy, because it is the tendency of disclosures 
in that department to shut up future sources of information. 
With respect to the present expedition, it is defensible on 
the ground that the enormous power of France enables her 
to coerce the weaker state to become an enemy of England. 
The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Windham) has urged 
that we have been guilty of a violation of the law of nations. 
Sir, no man could be more ready than I to respect the law 
of nations; but the question in this case is, how to apply 
the admitted principle that the law of nations is sacred. It 
is one thing to admit the rights of nations, another to succumb 
to the policy which may for the time govern them. A nation 
coerced by a superior power loses that independence which 
is the plea for its rights, and the guarantee of their mainten- 
ance by mankind. 

*In the case now before the House the law of nature 
is stronger than even the law of nations. It is to the law 
of self-preservation that England appeals for the justification 
of her proceedings. It is admitted by the honourable gentleman 
and his supporters, that if Denmark had evidenced any hostility 
towards this country , then we should 'have been justified in 
measures of retaliation. How then is the case altered, when 
we find Denmark acting under the coercion of a power 
notoriously hostile to us? Knowing as we do that Denmark 
is imder the influence of France , can there be the shadow 
of a doubt that the object of our enemy would have been 
accomplished? Denmark coerced into hostility stands in the 
same position as Denmark voluntarily hostile, when the law 
of self-preservation comes into play. We must remember 
what has been the conduct of France towards other countries; 
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and if we would preserve the blessings of a free constitution, 
we must not judge this Government by a barren and abstract 
rule of justice, but by those large and more free principles 
which regulate the conduct of nations in great emergencies. 

'Does any one believe that Bonaparte will be restrained 
by any considerations of justice from acting towards Denmark 
as he has done towards other countries? Is it at the very 
moment when his legions are returning triumphant to France, 
that Denmark can hope for an exemption from the calamities 
of war if she refuses to comply with the hostile intentions 
of France? Or can it be doubted that this would be the 
season when he would more especially seek to carry out his 
gigantic designs against us? England, according to that law 
of self-preservation which is a fundamental principle of the 
law of nations, is justified in securing, and therefore enforcing, 
from Denmark a neutrality which France would by compulsion 
have converted into an active hostility.' 

This speech at once gave Palmerston that weight with 
the House in general which he had already acquired with 
the more discerning ministers. Ere long, he was rewarded 
with still further political preferment. The speech is especially 
noteworthy, as containing the deliberate expression of the 
absolute necessity of secrecy in diplomacy which remained 
one of his cardinal tenets to the end of his life. 

6. THE POLISH REVOLUTION IN 1830. 

The contagion of the French Revolution reached Poland 
as well as Belgium. The Archduke Constantine had inflicted 
upon that much- enduring nation the most horrid tortures. 
In November of 1830 a rising took place in Warsaw, in 
consequence of the flogging and imprisonment of certain 
youths, students of the military academy, who had drunk 
to the memory of Kosciousko. Ere long the Russian garrison 
was expelled. It was deemed possible that the Emperor 
might disavow the acts of the Archduke, and under that 
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hope a petition was presented to him for redress of grievances. 
The imperial answer was the despatch of an enormous army 
to avenge the 'horrid treason' of the Poles ; and ere the end 
of the succeeding year, after the most horrible atrocities, the 
bulletin — 'Order reigns -in Warsaw' — was communicated 
to the appalled and sickened civilized communities of Christen- 
dom. For a time the struggle was kept up in the swamps 
and inaccessible recesses with which Poland abounds. But 
no wished -for armed assistance came from abroad; and 
Austria and Prussia looked coldly on as Nicholas pushed his 
work of vengeance. At last he fairly trampled out the revo- 
lution. The prisoners were sent to the Siberian mines, noble 
ladies were married by force to common soldiers, infants too 
young to know anything of their nativity or its locality were 
transported to Russia to be Russianized; the universities were 
closed, the constitution was abrogated, and the very use of 
the Polish language prohibited. Western Europe, the while, 
gave sympathy and consolation; and large pecuniary contri- 
butions for the aid of the suffering Polish exiles were raised 
in England. 

The Treaty of Vienna gave to England and France a 
perfect and incontestable right to interfere by force of arms 
in defence of Poland, if they thought fit. It has been stated, 
but upon authority which, although respectable, cannot as 
yet be accepted without further confirmation, that the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe urged upon that of William* IV. the 
joint undertaking of warlike operations. It has also been 
alleged that Lord Grey, ere his death, acknowledged that the 
greatest error of his administration had been his refusal to 
act with France in behalf of Poland. And exactly the same 
incident is stated of Charles James Fox with regard to the 
first partition of Poland. It is impossible, in the absence of 
full documentary evidence, to determine the truth of this 
allegation. The fact was that neither France nor England, 
although both maintaining the right of interference, did do 
so otherwise than by remonstrance and diplomatic entreaty. 
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7. THE OPIUM WAR IN CHINA. 

One of the chief branches of the East-India Company's 
trade has been that in opium, grown by them in. Bengal 
and largely exported to China. When their trading charte 
expired, in 1834, private merchants took up the enterprise^ 
buying the opium from the Company, and conveying it to 
China. This was a smuggling traffic, for it was illegal by^ 
the Chinese law. The English Government sent out officers, 
called Superintendents, to regulate commercial intercourse be- 
tween otir traders and the Chinamen. It was distinctly enjoined 
that they should exercise no political functions; and when 
Lord Palmerston sent out Lord Napier as *Chief Superinten- 
dent,' he expressly directed him not to pass the Bocca Tigris, 
or mouth of the Canton river, in a ship of war, as 'the 
Chinese authorities have invariably made a marked distinction 
between ships of war and merchantmen, in regard to the 
privilege of intercourse.' Unfortunately, these and similar 
injunctions were disregarded. The rapacity of the English 
smugglers, in combination with the headstrongness of the 
English semi - diplomatic representatives from the highest to 
the lowest, enkindled a war — if indeed a war it could be 
called— to which the term massacre was much more applicable. 

Matters had gone on with tolerable smoothness up till 
1838, when the opium smuggling had reached such a height 
that the Chinese Government resolved to redouble its exertions 
to abolish it. Matters began to look serious, and the English 
Government, after a long and far from blameless delay in 
sending any instructions to the Chief Superintendent, Captain 
Elliot, who had written urgently home for instructions and 
assistance, at length sent out intelligence of their determination 
to leave the opium-smugglers to meet the natural consequences 
of their behaviour, and declining to intervene in any way in 
their behalf. Unfortunately this wise decision came too late. 
Hostilities had broken out. A certain quantity of opium 
lying in an English trader's warehouse was seized, and our 
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factories were blockaded until all the opium in the possession 
of the EngUsh smugglers was given up. This was done, and 
immediately Captain Elliot sent to the Governor -General of 
India for men-of-war. This was in direct contravention of 
the declaration of Lord Palmerston, which had just arrived 
in the Chinese seas, that 'Her Majesty's Government cannot 
interfere for the purpose of enabling British subjects to violate 
the laws of the country to which they trade. Any loss, 
therefore, which such persons may suffer in consequence of 
the more effectual execution of the Chinese laws on this sub- 
ject, must be borne by the parties who have brought that 
loss on themselves by their own acts.' 

The war was fairly inaugurated. The English destroyed 
a fleet of junks, took the island of Chusan, slew a number 
^ of Chinese. At last , a year after Lord Palmerston had left 
the Foreign Office, a treaty was concluded by which the 
Chinese paid a large indemnity, opened to English ships and 
traders four of their chief ports, and ceded to England the 
island of Hong Kong. 

8. THE INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN BY THE ENGLISH IN 1838. 

Although it was by means of English money and the 
assistance of British officers that the young Shah had been 
established on the throne of Persia, he prized the Russian 
alliance more highly. So far back as 1835, Mr. Ellis, our 
envoy at Teheran, reported to Palmerston that this was the 
case; and, what was worse, that Persia, at the instigation 
of Russia, meditated a hostile movement against Herat, one 
of the three independent principalities into which the country 
of the Afghans was divided. This excited great alarm in 
England, and the more so, as the Ministers of the Shah made 
no secret to Mr. Ellis of their intention to proceed, after the 
capture of Herat, to the conquest of the other provinces of 
the Afghans — in other words, almost as far eastward as the 
frontier of our Eastern empire. There w^as not the slightest 
doubt that Russia was at the bottom of all this. It was 
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notorious that Russian agents were busily at work all through 
the affected districts, intriguing for their master Nicholas; 
and the Russian ambassador to the court of the Shah abso- 
lutely offered to take command of the young ruler's expe- 
ditionary force against Herat. 

At last, despite all the remonstrances of the English Mini- 
ster, the Persian army set out. Russia, now that the mis- 
chief was done , and the Shah fairly committed to hostilities, 
affected to disapprove the step as premature, and counselled 
further negotiation between the Persians and the ruler of 
Herat. Further complications were introduced into the em- 
broglio by the expectation by the Afghans of an attack from 
the side of the Punjaub by Runjeet Singh. These fears in- 
duced them to apply for aid to the Government of British 
India. But these and all the other intricate details which led 
to an invasion of Cabul, and the well-known subsequent 
romantic events with which the names of Lady Sale, Bumes, 
McNaghten, Keane, Pottinger, Nott, and Pollock, will be as- 
sociated, as long as the story of English fortitude and valour 
finds willing hearers — all this sad but splendid chapter in our 
national history is but too well known. We must take 
for granted, then, a sufficient general knowledge of the 
facts on the part of our readers , and make only such inci- 
dental reference to them as is necessary to explain the relat- 
ions of Lord Palmerston to the military operations which 
ensued. 

None of the disasters in Cabul occurred during Lord 
Palmerston's tenure of office ; and even had it been otherwise, 
he cannot be held directly responsible for what strictly ap- 
pertained to the administration of the Governor-General and 
the Board of Control. So long as he was Foreign Secretary 
all went well. 

In October 1838, Lord Auckland, the Govemoi>General 
of India, declared war, and decreed the invasion of Afghani- 
stan. Runjeet Singh was to act in combination with the 
English. In November he and Lord Auckland met at Feroze- 
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pore, the most advanced of our strongholds in the North- 
West. 

This meeting of the two great chiefs, with their magni- 
ficent armies and retinues, was a splendid and imposing sight. 
Thence the armies proceeded. The Bombay contingent had 
to force its way through Scinde , which territory , and its 
rulers, the Ameers, were also involved in this composite and 
complicated matter. At Shikarpore, a place within the boun- 
daries of Scinde, but near the Afghan frontier, they were 
met by the main army from Bengal. Sir John Keane was 
appointed to the command of the united host. It march- 
ed forward under the greatest physical difficulties; now 
wading through artificially flooded rivers for whole days, and 
then hewing its path through tangled jungles, and all the while 
with hosts of predatory and murderous Beloochees hovering 
on its flanks. Gandahar was entered, and Ghuznee stormed 
in the most magnificent manner, and at last the city of Cabul 
was in the hands of the British. McNaghten was appointed 
Political Resident. And there also the joyous and too con- 
fiding Sir Alexander Burnes took up his residence, all igno- 
rant of the melancholy fate that was so soon to overtake 
him and was to end in great disaster and loss of life in- 
flicted on the British armies. 

First Period of the Eastern Question, 1835—1856. 
9. MEHEMET ALI OF EGYPT. 

Mehemet Ali struck a blow at his sovereign, the Sultan 
which enabled Russia to inflict a much heavier one. Mehemet 
was the Napoleon of the Moslem world. His character and 
career bear the most marvellous semblance to those of the 
great modem despot of Christendom. By a singular coinci- 
dence, both usurpers were bom in the same year — 1769, 
which contained the natal days of so many other illustrious men. 

Born an Albanian peasant, he began life as the keeper 
of a petty shop, and he could not read until he attained his 
thirty-fifth year. Having volunteered into the Turkish army. 
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he early distinguished himself in the suppression of a rebellion 
in Candia. From this date his fortunes advanced with a 
rapidity more peculiar to Moslem than to Christian states. 
He co-operated with the British troops sent to Egypt to dis- 
lodge the French; and shortly after our evacuation of that 
country, at the head of the Mamelukes he overthrew a pacha 
who had been nominated by the Porte, and assumed his 
vice-regal position. He was hardly elevated by these Prae- 
torian warriors, ere he determined to rid himself of their 
dangerous authority by a general massacre. He succeeded in 
this hazardous service, and set an example which his sove- 
reign , Sultan Mahmoud , followed some years afterwards in 
the annihilation of the Janissaries. Having augmented his 
power by successive acts of rapacity, — by the extension of 
his authority to the important island of Candia, and to Upper 
Egypt; by his rout and subjection of the fanatical sect of 
the Wahabies, who had possessed themselves of the sacred 
Arabian cities; and by the effective service he rendered as 
generalissimo of the Ottomans against the insurgent Greeks; 
he resolved about 1830 to undertake a higher enterprise. 
He rose in revolt against his sovereign, and for ten years 
afterwards did more to promote the ends of Russia, and to 
furnish employment for the diplomatists, and alarm for the 
denizens of the central and western countries of Europe, than 
all other contemporaneous agencies united. 

Pretending that some runaway Egyptian malefactors had 
taken refuge in Syria, and to avenge the refusal of the pacha 
of that province of the Porte to surrender them, Mehemet 
Ali crossed the desert, and soon reduced the whole of ancient 
Palestine and the country up to the confines of Asia Minor 
to subjection. Acre, Aleppo, and Damascus were in succession 
mastered by him. A brilliant victory opened to him the 
passes of the Taurus. He crossed from Syria into Caramania. 
Another sanguinary victory over the Turkish army under 
Reschid Pacha opened the way for him into Constantinople 
itself, and it seemed as if the fate of the old dynasty of the 
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great Sultan Othman, Mahmoud II., and Solyman, 'the Lord 
of his Age* , had at last come. In his dire extremity , the 
Sultan applied to England for succour. Lord Palmerston had 
(thanks to the mistaken economy of the Reform Ministry) 
to make the humiliating confession that England had no 
available fleet to send to his assistance. And, indeed, the 
anti -Turkish sentiments which had been evoked during the 
Greek struggle for independence, were still so strong, and the 
apprehension of Russian ambition as yet so weak, that it 
must be doubted if the nation would have consented to under- 
take any warlike measures for the preservation of the Porte, 
even if her armaments had been as numerous and efficient 
as they were feeble and curtailed. 

10. TURKEY IN THE HANDS OF RUSSIA. 

England's refusal threw Turkey into the dangerous embrace 
of Russia. She had no alternative but to implore the aid 
of the great Northern power against her rebellious vassal. 
This was promptly and jubilantly rendered. A Russian army 
was sent to protect Constantinople. Mehemet had no desire 
to meet so potent an adversary; and the march of his troops, 
under his son Ibrahim, was at once suspended. He, however, 
dictated his own terms to the Sultan. He retained possession 
of the whole of Syria. Nicholas, by the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, imposed his own terms upon the Porte as the price 
of the timely service he had rendered. The Sultan ceded to 
Russia an extensive territory at his north-eastern Asiatic 
frontier. He engaged to pay at the earliest possible date the 
balance of the indemnity still due under the treaty of Adria- 
nople. The free passage of the Dardanelles by Russian armed 
vessels was conceded; the value of this stipulation being 
enhanced by the circumstance that every other power was 
excluded from the privilege. Lastly, the important citadel of 
Silistria was to remain in the possession of Russia as a pledge 
for the fulfilment of the other conditions. This gave to Russia 
the effective command of Wallachia and Moldavia, and left 
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the Turkish frontier perfectly defenceless. The treaty bound 
Turkey hand and foot to Russia. When the news of its 
ratification reached Western Europe, it was received with the 
utmost surprise and consternation. The popular indignation 
in England was evoked to an extent rare indeed in the case 
of a diplomatic arrangement between two powers to which 
we stood in a common relation of neuiraUty. But this senti- 
ment was impotent, for all were forced to admit that the 
result had most naturally arisen from our refusal to assist 
Turkey in her extremity. Lord Palmerston determined to 
devote all his energies to the neutralization and overthrow 
of an arrangement which made the C-zar nearly as dominant 
in tho city of Constantine as in the city of Peter the Great. 

11. THE FIRST STRAINED RELATIONS BETAVEEX ENGLAND AND 

RUSSL\. 

Lord Palmei^ston gradually acquired the national and 
parliament aiy support which was absolutely necessary to him 
in the now lone which circmnstances compelled him to adopt 
to Russia. And one incident, in wliich the arrogance of 
Nicholas sought a higher altitude than it had yet attained, 
did very much to augment this fortunate concord between 
the policy of the Foreign Socretarj' and the responsive views 
of the nation at luivo. When the \Miigs came into power, 
in li^SO. Lord Hoytosburj- was English ambassador at St. 
Pctoi'sburg. Lord Grey roi:[uosted him to remain as our 
ropivsontativo. though his ^xilitics were not the same as those 
of the cabinet. HI health, however, compelled him to retire 
two years later, when Sir Stratford Cannmg. a cousin of the 
givat statesman, was apixiintoii in his stead. That great 
public servant of Kngland, who for so many years afterwards 
pn>vi\i himself so til a oiwdjutor of Lord Palmerston in their 
joint purpose of ivst raining the pretensions and resisting the 
oncriXichuients of Russia, was known to be a linn Liberal, 
and unusu%illy well aoquaintoil with the secrets of Russian 
^ intriguo. Nicholas insiMently ivfuse^i to receive him, and the 
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Whigs refused to appoint anybody else, holding that it was 
not right of any foreign potentate to dictate to the crown 
of England who should or who should not represent it at 
a foreign court. The short-lived Government of Sir Robert 
Peel took a less high and dignified view; they appointed 
the Marquis of Londonderry. Of course no appointment 
more pleasing to the Czar could have been made, and he 
graciously indicated his satisfaction. But the Commons of 
England revolted against this humiliation. Sheil brought 
forward the subject in the House of Commons, receiving for 
his strictures an amount of general support which showed 
how deeply the national heart was stirred. The Marquis 
relieved the Government from their difficult position by volun- 
tarily throwing up his nomination. It devolved again upon 
Lord Palmerston, upon his return to the Foreign Office, to 
fill up the vacancy; and he boldly selected Lord Durham, 
the most thoroughly popular of the Reform Bill heroes, and 
indeed the most Radical nobleman in England. This time 
Nicholas did not deem it prudent to make any objection; 
and his acceptance of the appointment may be considered 
the first encouraging success gained by Lord Palmerston in 
that long contest of his with Nicholas, which only ended 
with the death of the Czar, baffled and humbled by the 
successes of the allies in the Crimea. Nevertheless, a galling 
insult was in store for England in the person of her ambas- 
sador. France and England had vainly protested against the 
closing of the Dardanelles to all armed ships save those of 
Russia. Lord Durham determined to proceed to the seat of 
his embassy by the route of the Black Sea; and an ambas- 
sador to Persia, whom we were sending out about the same 
time, proceeded by the same route. Our Persian ambassador 
was refused permission to pass through the Straits, except 
in an unarmed vessel; and when Lord Durham reached the 
same classic locality, he was saluted by a Russian man-of- 
war, and had not a single gun on board the vessel in which 
he travelled with which to return the salute. When he 
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approached Odessa, no shot was fired in honour of his pre- 
sence; and the governor of the place, when remonstrated with, 
coolly replied that he could not be expected to imagine that 
an unarmed vessel had an ambassador on board! England 
did not at once seek to avenge these insults, but Lord Pal- 
merston treasured them against the general settlement, which 
a few years after ensued. 

12. CRISIS IN THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Mehemet Ali had long been preparing for another struggle 
with the Porte. The leading Turkish statesmen were well 
aware of it ; in fact their consciousness that such was his in- 
tention had operated as their chief inducement to agree to 
the commercial treaty, hoping thereby to secure more active 
English support in the case of a renewed rupture with the 
Pacha. This had been the case on the occasion of the former 
war between the Sultan and his vassal. It was not long ere 
the cloud burst. Mehemet refused to pay his annual tribute, 
and— a much more daring usurpation— assumed the sacred 
rights of the Sultan as the spiritual head of all orthodox 
Mahometans, by his interference with the holy cities of Me- 
dina and Mecca. 

Sultan Mahmoud was very near his death, but his mind 
reflected in no degree his physical decay. He resolved to 
fight for his own, and collected a large army on the Euphrates. 
Ibrahim Pacha assembled a strong force at Aleppo. It at 
once appeared that the Western Powers must assume quite 
a different attitude from that which had produced the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi. 

Lord Palmerston showed no hesitation. If he had, he 
would have committed the very error which he had so cle- 
verly avoided in the much less important case of Persia. He 
at once informed the Turkish Government that if Mehemet 
pushed matters to extremity, they might depend upon the 
active aid of England. France ostensibly was with us. But 
the Government of that country had become very unsettled. 
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Louis-Philippe had endeavoured to play the part of dictator 
to his Ministers. Consequently, one evanescent administration 
had quickly followed another ; and , as the King was known 
strongly to favour the English alliance, opposition to it, merely 
for the purpose of thwarting him , had become fashionable 
with the French people. This did not in any degree deter 
Lord Palmerston. 

Meanwhile, events in the East progressed. Once more 
Ibrahim Pacha thoroughly routed the troops of the Sultan; 
once more the way to Constantinople was open. And to add 
to the calamity, ere the news of the defeat reached Constan- 
tinople, Mahmoud was dead, and the weak and effeminate 
boy,' Abdul Medjid, reigned in his stead. The divergent views 
of England and France now began to be more apparent, and 
Lord Palmerston could clearly see that no dependence could 
be placed in the co-operation of the French. They had re- 
cently possessed themselves of Algiers, and worked them- 
selves into the belief that the encouragement, rather than the 
restraint, of the designs of Mehemet and Ibrahim, was in their 
interests as African conquerors and colonists. They believed, 
or pretended to believe, also, that the English wanted Egypt 
for themselves, and were therefore averse from committing 
themselves to a line of action which might result in the 
territorial and military aggrandizement of their ancient 
rival. 

This partly favoured the designs of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, and crippled and complicated the policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston, in the contest, which had now arrived at its most 
excitmg crisis. But this new shuffling of the cards, which 
added France to his opponents, or at least placed it in a 
position of frigid neutrality, did not make Lord Palmerston 
faint-hearted or diminish his resolution. 

And now a startling calamity befell the Turks, which 
seemed to make their position hopeless and irretrievable. 
Within a month after the accession of 'Abdul Medjid, the 
Turkish fleet went over in a body to the enemy. This na- 
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turally did not increase either the devotion or the discipline 
of the army, which already had been discovered to be in a 
most dangerously disorganized condition. 

To all these calamities there were further added discord 
in the Divan and discontent amongst the populace. And ex- 
ternally, on one side, there was triumphant rebellion in Syria; 
on the other , the looming and lowering cloud of the power 
who had already dictated the terms of the treaties of Adria- 
nople and Unkiar Skelessi. There was but one ray of hope 
for Turkey — it was a bright one, and it proved sufficient. 
The English fleet on this occasion was in a thoroughly effi- 
cient condition; and it was present in the -^ean and Le- 
vantine waters. Alexandria was menaced by one squadron; 
another lay ready for any service off Tenedos. It was equally 
well known at London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, 
Constantinople, and Cairo, that, whenever either the Egyp- 
tian army or the fleet of Russia should approach Constan- 
tinople, the English fleet would sail through the Dardanelles 
and anchor in the Sea of Marmora or the Golden Horn. Lord 
Palmerston's unwavering resolution at this critical epoch in 
the world's history is the more remarkable, because it is well 
known that he acted almost alone. His colleagues most re- 
luctantly, and with fear and trembling, sanctioned his bold 
course. 

France, fearful of being left behind altogether, and sa- 
crificing her just position in the councils of Europe, again 
appeared in the drama. She induced Ibrahim to halt his 
troops. She also it was who suggested a general European 
protectorate of Turkey by the Five Powers. And this was 
indeed a great point gained, for it transferred to them what 
had hitherto been exclusively arrogated and enjoyed by Rus- 
sia. A conference of these Powers was agreed upon, and 
London selected as its locality. The conference met, and 
among the very first discoveries which its deliberations evok- 
ed, was the fact that France still persisted in taking a view 
of the question utterly discordant with that of England, and 
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in which the latter was supported by the other Powers — a 
support accorded with certain sincerity by Austria, and pos- 
sibly by Prussia, and insincerely rendered by Russia, whose 
whole purpose at this diplomatic stage of the drama was to 
widen the breach between France and England; or, we should 
rather say, to turn what was a mere alienation into an open 
and irrevocable breach. 

To attain this end, the Emperor Nicholas feigned the 
most bland and lamb-like moderation ; and his representative 
at the conference, Baron Brunnow, took up the cue from his 
imperial master mth great cleverness and craft. The French 
plenipotentiary ultimately became the open advocate of Mehe- 
met. He urged that he alone could restore the vitality and 
secure the integrity of the Turkish empire. He was the strong 
man in the East, and ought to be permitted without inter- 
ference to play out his predestined part of mayor of the 
palace. 

While France hesitated, an amusing passage of arms 
took place between Lord Palmerston and Baron Brunnow. 
The latter professed thorough identity of policy with Lord 
Palmerston, and proposed that they should arrange a common 
programme of action, in case the worst came and Ibrahim 
marched on Constantinople. In that case, he suggested that 
a Russian force, not acting as such, but as the representative 
and agent of the Five Powers, should undertake the pro- 
tection of Constantinople. Lord Palmerston quite agreed, on 
this condition, that an English fleet should proceed to Con- 
stantinople to co-operate with that of the Czar. After much 
resistance, and a special journey by Baron Brunnow to 
St. Petersburg for fresh instructions, he came back with the 
news that the Emperor Nicholas consented. Lord Palmerston 
again had triumphed. 

13. ENGLAND'S FIRST STEP TO WARLIKE ACTION. 

The negociations had been going on for twelve months, 
and the delay had been almost solely attributable to France. 
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She had already been warned that if she persisted in ad- 
vocating and pursuing a course entirely opposed to the views 
of the other conferring powers, they should reserve to them- 
selves the right of acting without her. 

Early in the summer of 1840, Lord Palmerston received 
intelligence from many quarters, and on authority which hfer 
deemed satisfactory, that the French ambassador at Conr- 



stantinople was urging the Sultan to submit to the terms 




proposed by Mehemet Ali. This determined Lord Palmerston- 
England and the other Powers at once signed a conventic 
with the Porte, France being neither represented in it noi 

consulted about it. The popular rage in France was \m — - 

bounded. War with England was the general cry, which i~ i 

was feared even Louis-Philippe's statement — *While I liv^^ e 
there shall be peace between England and France' — could no" — t 
allay. The war-cloud blew over. But the close and frien d^— -^t t 
French alliance of the days of Lord Grey's government 
passed away. 

By the terms of the convention, Mehemet was summone 
to surrender Syria and the renegade Turkish fleet. Meheme 
refused, and Lord Palmerston announced the blockade of thi 
Egyptian and Syrian coasts. Our fleets very soon made mos' 
serious impressions. Beyrout surrendered to Stopford. 
Charles Napier stormed Sidon, and, ever ready for a figh"fc 
anywhere, marching his tars and marines inland, defeated 
Ibrahim in the Lebanon. But the crowning glory of the 
campaign was the wondrous capture of Acre, which was the 
key to all the military positions of Syria, and to the command 
of the Levantine shores. It was beUeved to be impregnable, 
and under Sir Sydney Smith had resisted all the efforts of 
Napoleon I. Admirals Stopford and Napier took it after a 
bombardment of three hours — a circumstance largely to be 
explained by the fact that steam vessels of war were here 
used for the first time, but most galling to the French, and 
which added fuel to their already enraged feelings against 
England. After this, it was not long ere Mehemet Ali offered 
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his submission, and succumbed to the terms imposed by the 
allies (November 27 th, 1840). He was allowed to retain 
Egypt, but Syria was formally and finally restored to the 
Porte. 

Lord Palmerston's arch of triumph had the keystone put 
to it in the treaty of 1841, signed by the Five Great Powers, 
which formally put Turkey under the general protectorate of 
Christendom, abrogated the Treaty of Unikar Skelessi, ab- 
solutely relieved the Porte from its position as a virtual 
Vassal of Russia, and — no mean advantage — held out the 
hand of reconciliation from Europe to France, who was in- 
cluded in the treaty, though she had been absent from the 
Convention. 

One general result of this long struggle was to produce 
the same respect for the names of Lord Palmerston and Eng- 
Ifiind in the East, as had been produced within the last three 
Or four years in Europe. The fall of Acre had astounded 
t"hem; in the tents of the Arabs the names of Lord Pal- 
roerston and England were whispered with fear and reve- 
i*ence. Who could measure the strength of that nation which 
had so easily and so rapidly accomplished such mighty re- 
sults? Unaccustomed to enter into reasons of state, they 
Only judged by what they had witnessed. They saw that 
Hussia remained quiescent, while England acted with energy 
and decision; and the star of the Emperor Nicholas seemed 
pale to their wondering gaze, while that of Queen Victoria 
shone upon them brightly and gloriously from the western 
heaven. 

14. THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

England suddenly found herself at war with Russia. The 
conflict was caused by that desire of aggrandisement which 
has, since the time of Peter the Great, formed the leading 
feature in the policy of Russia. Mankind had at length reco- 
vered from the turmoil and excitement consequent upon the 
great war which commenced towards the end of the last 
century, and closed in the present one, when suddenly another 
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aggressor endeavoured to put his schemes into practice, and 
sought in universal empire to secure the degradation of Europe. 
Yet there is a wide distinction between the French conqueror 
and the Russian tyrant. The yoke which the first Napoleon 
sought to impose upon Europe, though despotic, was not 
altogether barbaric. The arts and sciences enlivened the gloom 
of Gallic despotism. It was the pride and the boast of the 
first Napoleon that he protected these, that he endeavoured 
to make them the instruments of accomplishing his designs; 
but the Russian Caesars rely little upon their aid. It is not 
*splendid chains' that these schemes against the indepen- 
dence of nations would cast upon mankind, but the rudest 
fetters inhumanity and oppression can forge. 

The claim on the part of the Emperor Nicholas to a 
Protectorate over the Greek Christians in Turkey led to this 
unhappy war. The right of guardianship of the Holy Places 
at Jerusalem had for many years been keenly contested be- 
tween France and Russia, and early in 1850 the subject was 
suddenly revived. The Emperor Nicholas, taking advantage 
of the interest shown by the French to obtain a settlement 
of the dispute, put forth some very extravagant pretensions. 
Prince Menschikoflf, sent on a special mission, arrived at Con- 
stantinople towards the end of February, 1853, and he pre- 
sented an ultimatum which the Sultan and his ministers, 
acting under the advice of France and England, rejected. 
Prince Menschikoflf retired May 21, 1853, and his departure 
was the signal for war. 

For this Russia had been long preparing. England, under 
the rule of the Earl of Aberdeen, acted timidly and with 
hesitation. War was declared in March, 1854, but it was 
feebly prosecuted, and Lord Palmerston, whom the people 
regarded as best fitted for War Minister, was fulfilling the 
duties of Home Secretary. In spite of the success that had 
attended our arms at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and 
Inkermann, it was felt that the war was not being vigorously 
prosecuted, and the horrors of the winter of 1854 produced 
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a most painful impression in the country. It is true that in 

three encomiters the allied armies had valiantly sustained 

the reputation of their arms and the honour of their cause. 

At the Alma 26,000 English and 24,000 French troops, with 

a small body of Turks, drove the Russians, 46,000 in number, 

from a natural position of great strength, fortified with skill, 

and bristling Avith cannon. In the brilliant charge at Balaklava 

a small body of English horse attacked an army, reposing in 

&ncied security behind their guns, and spread terror and 

confusion through their ranks. At the battle of Inkermann, 

8,000 English for several hours withstood the assault of 

40,000 of the flower of the Russian levies ; and eventually, 

with the aid of 6,000 French, routed them and drove them 

into Sebastopol. 

Yet these heroic achievements were followed by the ter- 
rible storm of the 14th of November, and the sufferings of 
the troops during the dreary winter of 1 854-5 in the trenches. 
The public in England were thoroughly aroused. A Times 
Fund, the Crimean Army Fund, and other similar plans of 
aflfording relief were adopted. Supplies of food and clothing 
were dispatched to the East, and doctors and nurses followed. 
Then, for the first time, was heard the name of Miss Florence 
Nightingale, a lady who by her noble devotion has achieved 
an enduring reputation. The conviction, however, gained 
ground that those remedial measures were not sufficient. It 
was felt that in such a crisis Lord Aberdeen was not the man 
to be at the helm. He was a peace Minister. The war was 
being mismanaged. The administrative reformers were crying 
out, and holding their Drury-lane and other meetings. The 
general cry was that Lord Palmerston was the 'pilot to 
weather the storm.' 

Lord Palmerston was then occupied in performing the 
humble duties of the Home Office. Mr. Roebuck's motion for 
an inquiry into the condition of the army before Sebastopol 
was carried in the House of Commons, January the 29th, 
1855, by a majority of 157, and this sealed the fate of the 
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Ministry. The Earl of Aberdeen and his colleagues at once 
resigned, and after a few fruitless negotiations, Lord Palmer- 
ston, at the age of seventy, became Prime Minister. 

Resolutely did the noble viscount apply himself to th( 
task of prosecuting the war. His Ministry, composed of Whig 
Peelite, and Radical elements, was soon after shaken by the 
secession of the Peelites ; but nothing daunted. Lord Palmer^ 
ston persevered. Negotiations for peace were being carried on al 
Vienna, to which city Lord John Russell repaired as plenipoten- 
tiary. The Emperor Nicholas died suddenly, 2nd March, 1855 
as many supposed from vexation at the failure of his schemes 
Neither his death, nor the Vienna conferences, had the eflfecl 
of restoring peace. Lord Russell came back without accom- 
plishing his object, and soon after his return it oozed oul 
that, although he had rejected the terms offered by Russia 
and denounced Russia in his place in the House of Commons 
he was favourable to a modification proposed by the Austriar 
minister, and upon this matter he differed in opinion fron 
the majority of his colleagues in office. The retention of office 
after a split in the Cabinet on a vital point of policy, incur 
red general censure, and Lord Russell only saved the Go 
vernment from a hostile vote by an immediate resignation 
This took place July 16, 1855, and Lord Palmerston was lef 
to prosecute the war without the aid either of the Peelite 
or of Lord Russell, the minister with whom he had been s( 
long associated. 

He persevered and brought it to a successful issue. Se 
bastopol fell September 8, 1855. Negotiations for peace wer< 
soon after commenced, and the treaty of Paris was signec 
March 30, 1856. The aggrandising tendencies of Russia ha( 
received a salutary check, and Lord Palmerston had accom 
plished the task imposed upon him by the British nation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Before a pupil is fit to write an essay on a given theme 
le must have run through a course of preliminary intuitive 
exercises which, although simple in themselves, will greatly 
lelp him to find the way how to think logically. They are meant 
br beginners of any age, and consist of the reproduction 
i'om memory of short and easily comprehensible fables, 
parables, historical narratives (see Germania, part L, by the 
iuthor), the description of plants, animals, men, buildings, 
seasons etc. 

Thus the teacher may give his pupils a short story to 
prepare, have it read, translated and explained, and then 
make them relate it from memory. This having been 
achieved with more or less ease, their task will be to write 
it down from memory. 

In the same way he may point out to them a writing 
table, the school room, a tree etc., indicate their different 
parts, and have their description written down. 

When a scholar has gone through such an introductory 
course requiring only the outlines, — the external phenomena of 
the object to be described, — he must go a step farther, to the 
writing of an original essay. 

This is of the greatest importance in his mental training. 
Be it in German, French, or in the English mother tongue, no 
one can say he has mastered either of these languages, 
unless he is able to express himself fluently and amply on any 
subject mthin the range of his ability. 
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The character and execution of an essay obviously repre- 
sent the standard of the ^vriter's mind, of his whole training 
and education. It shows the power of thinking and the 
maturity to which a scholar has attained. 

It should unite into one focus the various courses of his 
whole instruction. All that has been gathered from his dif- 
ferent studies, all that has become his fixed property ^ will 
find their way into the essay. Any knowledge however that 
is but superficial, will exhibit its emptiness under this ordeal- 
It is the test whether a pupil's learning is substantial and- 
clear, or confused and worthless. 

Thoroughly writing an essay is no easy task. It exer-^^ 
cises the mental vivacity, the imagination and precision. Ift^ 
is a subtle training of the mind which will acquire in thi^ 
palestra discipline, clearness and unity of thought. To reach 
the goal it is not sufficient merely to write some pages 
full of phrases and ideas bare of order. This we must not 
call the writing of an essay, any more than we call a house 
that which is nothing but a heap of stones, wood and iron. 

There must be a power invoked to resist blind propen- 
sity, to tend unswervingly towards a fixed aim, and to keep 
in this direction until that aim has been gained. This great 
power is meditation, without which the writing of an essay 
is impossible. Under its influence the mind will take hold 
of the theme, dive into all its depths, and produce the con- 
nections of thought fitted to form a plan or skeleton, from 
which to build a house or Avrite an essay. 
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FIRST CHAPTER. 

Theoretical treatise on themes 
for the v/riting of essays. . 

I. THE THEME OF AN ESSAY. 

Before we can enter upon writing an essay we must 
ow what its theme means. 

Under whatever shape we may see it, however easy and 
iple it may appear, it contains a question which needs 
answer. There is a problem hidden that must be solved, 
3re is something unknown and doubtful that must be clear- 
up and illustrated; for everything contains some ambi- 
ity or other that may be investigated and discussed. ^ 

By means' of an analysis we must discover first the true 
waning of the words of a theme, then that of its substance 
object. After this we must resolve the theme into its dif- 
ent parts, such as subject, predicate and attributives, and 
plain their meaning in reference to the whole. 

n. INVENTION OF THE MATERIALS FOR AN ESSAY. 

When the meaning of the theme has been fully illustrated, 

d the limits drawn in which it has to move, we come to 

exposition. To find or invent the materials is the next task. 

Meditation, the great mental power on which we must 

II when about to write an essay, will show us different 

lys by which this is to be done. 

1. By means of division of the contents or the ideas of 
the theme. The division resolves that which is 
general into that which is special; the species into 
its kinds. 

Thus, if we apply the division to *human beings', 
we divide them 



* Omnis res eandem habet naturam ambigendi, de qua quaeri et 
ceptari potest. Cicero. 
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a. according to their different complexions; 

b. according to their professions; 

c. according to sex and age. 
Or if we divide *garden', we get the following divL — 
sions : 

a. productions of the garden; 

b. use of the garden; 

c. arrangement of the garden; 
further 

d. flower-garden, kitchen-garden, orchard; 

e. useful garden, pleasure-garden, nursery. 

2. By means of partition j which resolves a whole, 
individual, into the different parts of itself. ^ 

Thus if we apply partition to *man' we get the 
parts of a man as such, viz. body and soul, or head -» 
arms, legs, feet etc. 

If we resolve 'garden' we obtain its different parts^r- » 
as playground, a bed of flowers, a bed of cabbage^^n 
a hot-house, a summer-house etc. 

To exhaust a theme, division and partition must-^^^ 
go hand in hand. 

3. There is another way of inventing the materials foi 
a theme with the aid of meditation, which we will 
call simple invention. 

It consists in collecting all the thoughts propoun- 
ded by the mind and memory, without keeping to a 
fixed method. Everything that will further the end 
must be noted, and be industriously collected. The 
longer we devote ourselves to it, the more our mind 
gets interested and inspired, and fresh sources of 
thought will continually spring up. When the mind 

* Compare the deductive or synthetic method of meditation which 
descends from that which is most general to the mind, to that which is 
most particular to it, and the inductive or analytic method which ascends 
from that which is quite special to the ohject, to the general view or con- 
ception of it. 
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has thus exhausted all its store, quotations from 
books, as far as they concern the subject of the theme, 
having been read and marked, we must revise all 
that has been noted, cancel that which is worthless 
and inadequate, then arrange and sift it, in a natural 
and methodical manner, introducing into it order 
and plan. 

III. EXTERNAL OR MECHANICAL SCHEMES OR PLANS. 

The principle on Avhich to bring order into the materials, 

nnot be mechanically learned by heart, but must be deter- 

ned by the subject itself. Any external scheme applied 

bitrarily to an essay will only destroy the force and nature 

its original arguments. 

The sundry divisions of an external scheme are of some 
e in the invention of the materials for an essay. But the 
mention and disposition of the matter are quite distinct from 
ch other, just as are matter and its form. 

The following memorial verses used by the Romans are 
e most known external schemes : — 'Who? what? where? 
' what means? why? how? when?' and *who? what? why? 
e contrary ; similes and paradigms ; Avitnesses.' ^ Further, 
e following eight divisions belong to the so-called Chrie^: 
exordium or introduction; 2. exposition of the theme; 
arguments; 4. elucidation by contraries, 5. by examples, 
id 6. by simile or comparison; 7. testimonies (bons mots 
great men or quotations from books, proverbs) and 8. con- 
jsion (short summary and adhortation to the reader). 

All these divisions, if properly applied to the object in 



^ The verses are Latin hexameters, viz.: 
*Quis? quid? ubi? quibus auxiliis? cur? quo modo? quando?' 
d: *Quis? quid? cur? contrasimile et paradigmata, testes.' 

- The Chrie (zQ^^o) invented by Aphthonius of Antioch about 300 
D. was the common form or skeleton for rhetorical exercises during 
i middle ages; its divisions are: 'EyKcofiiaaziyiov; naQcc(pQaaTin6v; cciTiai; 
kvtIov; naga^oXij; naQccdsiyfia; fiagrvQia and iniXoyog. 
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view , will afford many a valuable hint for the invention of 
materials, but the real skeleton of the essay is far different. 
They are more or less external, but the true plan of an es- 
say is nothing else but the internal order of divisions which— 
will be seen to lie in any matter, if thoroughly and inter- 
nallv examined. 

IV. THE SKELETON OR PLAN OF AN ESSAY. 

To bring order into the chaos of materials, when inven 
ted by meditation, we need the help of a plan or skeleton. 
It indicates the only methodical way of writing, viz. that o: 
dividing and subdividing the whole in an intelligible, natural 
manner. 

Quintilian, the most refined of Roman rhetoricians, 
rightly compares ^ such a skeleton of an essay or of a speech 
to I he arrangement and distribution of stones and other 
materials employed in the design and sketch of a plan Avhich 
the architect must contrive, before he can commence the 
building itself. Those Avho build a house, he says, cannot 
be satisfied with simply collecting stones, timber, iron and 
whatever be requisite for it, but must arrange all the diffe- 
rent substances in a systematic way and after a certain 
design. 

Thus in gathering the constituents for an essay we have 
nothing at first but the raw materials; then we introduce 
the plan showing their disposition. But for the logical and 
methodical order which a good arrangement brings into the 
chaos, the essay would only be a mixture of confused ideas 
and phrases having no reasonable connection. 

The different divisions of an army would be almost 
useless, and get in each other's way, if not well disposed 
and arranged in proper working order. They would hamper 
one another's movements and derange the whole military 
mechanism. Order must prevail in everything, or nothing 

* Quiiitiliiin, introduction, \. VIL *De institutioiie oratoria.' 
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will be of use. This order , showing as in the skeleton of 
an essay the different parts in a natural sjTumetry, rules in 
the universe with all its manifold worlds, and in man with 
[lis various faculties and qualities, as well as in the smallest 
object, be it a visible substance or pertaining to the imagi- 
nation and fancy. 

The plan or skeleton is nothing arbitrarj^ but must fol- 
.ow as a matter of course from the nature of the theme 
itself. It is like the organisation and structure of a plant 
^hich springs out of those internal forces by which its living 
action is regulated. 

To describe for instance an object of nature, be it an 
animal or a landscape, the plan of the whole must give a 
picture of the order in which nature has created it. 

The description also of an historical event will become 
more real and intelligible, the more the order of time and 
incidence which it bears in itself, be grasped and em- 
phasized. 

Thence it follows that it is quite impossible to design 
a good plan for an essay, before we have become thoroughly 
acquainted with the object treated. Only after having stu- 
died, explored, and closely examined the subject of the essay 
on all sides possible, shall we be able to form an opinion 
upon the general plan or skeleton. 

Then the plan will be, what it always ought to be, like 
that of a fine building, or like scientific dissection of animal 
organisation. 

V. THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF A PLAN OR SKELETON. 

The materials for an essay having been collected and 
the general idea of the plan conceived, the next step will be 
to find out its different parts, all its divisions and subdivi- 
sions. Whilst studying the subject of the essay we must 
already have recognized many parts of different kinds. Through 
meditation on this subject we have noticed that there are 
various divisions, thoughts of different sorts, and yet, when 
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applied to the whole, evincing some internal relation. Into 
this state of the matter we must now inquire. We have to 
classify all we have collected, find out a general heading 
under which to put the divisions in a systematic and har- 
monious way, and again try to resolve these divisions into 
subdivisions. We must not, however, forget that all of them 
merely form the different Hnks of a chain, and that the main 
thought of the whole must pervade each of them. Thus 
thought must only be joined to thought of the same kind, 
and throughout the whole essay the same strain be preser- 
ved as the thread on which the materials are strung. 

This law of unity must be predominant, so that no link 
of the chain of thoughts can exist by itself, each must help 
to bind the others. 

There is no part in the body, says Cicero, be it head, 
arm, leg etc., but serves to promote the functions of the 
others, and the whole is nothing but the connection of all 
these single members. * This view is to be strictly observed 
and conscientiously carried out. 

Aristotle also, that sagacious disciple of Plato and tea- 
cher of Alexander, says that a * whole' is only where there 
is no part missing '^, and yet there must not be any part 
superfluous or ineffective in its relation to the whole. And 
further, only that is part of the whole which cannot be left 
out without destroying the whole ^. 

As to the principal parts of a plan or skeleton, nature 
gives us in her organisms a practicable hint. There is no 



* Cicero remarks: The parts of a plan (dispositio) must be 'quasi 
niein])ra iit corporis caput, humeri, manus, latera, crura, pedes et cetera' 
i. e. like the members of the body as head, arms, hands, sides, legs, feet 
and the rest. 

- Aristotle's 'metaphysics', J, 26 et seq.: — "OXov XiysTat oi tt 
lirjdtv ansatt fiigog, i^ cov XiyBTUi oXov q>vaet .... 

^ Ibi 16: — TiXsiov XeyETcct i'v, 6v firj '^ariv I'fco ri XcePsTv fi7j8l ^9 
fioQLOv ; and 'Poetics' 8 : Xqt] tcc fisgrj avvsazdvai ovrog, mars fiEzauG'B- 
fisvov Ttvog ^igovg tj citpaiQOVfisvov 6tcc(psQsad'ai xal mvsiad'ai to oXov, 
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living being, no plant, but will take a beginning, have an 
existence, and come to an end. This very observation we 
find expressed by Aristotle. 'Every whole', he writes, *must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. ^ 

These are the main parts we must fix as a basis for the 
plan of an essay, viz. introduction (beginning), exposition of 
the theme (middle), and conclusion (end). 

The introd^ictio7i, the beginning of the essay, must be taken 
rroni a general, from a special view, or one opposite to the 
theme, and it must lead to its exposition in a natural and easy 
manner. There must not be anything forced in the connec- 
tion between introduction and exposition ^; the transition from 
one to the other must only be that of a natural and neces- 
sary consequence. The introduction in its course must point 
to the theme at which it has finally to arrive. 

This having been briefly explained, the exposition, the 
middle will set in. It is the most important part of the essay. 
To learn how to build up this skeleton needs much obser- 
^vation and study on the scholar's part. He must carefully 
analyze whatever he has read, and will have to survey the 
whole building with all its compartments, its divisions and 
subdivisions. In short, he must learn by research and ex- 
perience how the parts are bound together into a whole and 
inspired by the leading thought which rims through it mth- 
out ever being lost. 

Thus, to form a plan or skeleton for an essay, we must 
fully master the subject and inform ourselves about it by 
reading books referring to it. Then only will our own reason 
afford us the means of finding out a suitable plan with all 
the divisions and subdivisions we have learned by meditating 
on the subject. The skeleton must grow as a matter of 
course from the study of this subject. 



^ 'Poetics' 7 : — "OXov iazl to txov ccqxtjv xat fieaov xai tsXsvti]V, 
^ And further: — '^QXV ^ iotiv o avvb fisv firj i^ avdyytrjg fisr ccXXo 
iazlf fjiST iyislvo d* itSQOv nstpvyiiv slvai rj yivsG^ai. 
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The conclusimi indicates the end of the essay and may 
simply sum up all the results gained, or draw the cons( 
quences therefrom. 

There is however another point which requires attention, 
tlie dressing of the skeleton. We must take pains to avoi( 
common or inferior language; must try to select the bestzd 
words and ^vrite down our thoughts in a clear and vividM 
style. ^ 

The more an essay is distinguished by such qualifica — 
tions, the more it will attract attention, as well as accustom^^ 
us to master our own tongue and express ourselves, whether-^ 
writing or speaking, in a select and agreeable style. 

VI. SOME PLANS TO BE USED FOR SPECIAL CLASSES OF ESSAYS. — 

Though we have seen that those old schemes we men — 
tioned are external and only good to find the materials o 
an essay, there exist some general rules in any matter of a 
similar kind. By using and applying them we may form 
plans which are effective for special classes of essays, treating 
of similar subjects. Thus, in writing a biography, or an 
essay on an historical event, we may establish a kind of 
scheme simply based on internal coincidences of rules which 
may be adapted to all the subjects of the same class. * 

A. For a biography: . 

I. External circumstances. 

1. Time (day and year) and place of birth. Parents 
and instructors. Course of education. 

2. Position in life. 

a. Private life (family, friends, rivals or adver^ 
saries). 

b. Public life. 

II. Qualities. 
1. Of body: figure, appearance, health. 



* Le style, c'est rhomme. 

^ Compare Hoffmann's *Rhetorik fiir Gymnasien'. 
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2. Of mind: 

a. Temper and sentiment. Sensible to what kind 
of impressions? 

b. Intellect. Memory, fancy; reasoning and judg- 
ment (wit, sagacity). 

c. Morals. Impulses, inclinations, passions. 

B. For an historical event: 

I. Introductory remarks. These refer to causes and 
reasons, origin, fore-shadowing symptoms. 

n. The event itself. 

1. Beginning (place, time) and its effect. 

2. Progress (growth). 

3. Decision. 

4. Decrease. 

5. End. 

III. Consequences (favorable, unfavorable): 

1. To those immediately concerned. 

2. From a general point of view. 

C. If an essay is to be written on a common saying or 
a proverb, the following divisions may be applied: 

I. Introduction: Various contents. 

II. Exposition of the theme. 

1. Explanation: 

a. Definition of the words. 

b. Definition of the sense. 

2. Proofs of its tioith : 

a. Argument of reason. 

b. Argument of experience. 

c. Argument from history. 

d. Argument by similar and true proverbs. 

III. Conclusion: Various contents. 

VII. SUMMARY. 

We may sum up our remarks on the writing of an essay 
in the following rules: 
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1. The meaning of the theme is to be explained, its ol 
scurity to be cleared away. 

2. The materials for an essay have to be invented 
way of meditation (division; partition; simple i 
vention). 

3. A plan or skeleton is to be set up mth all its div 
sions and subdivisions as determined by the natui^Krre 
of the subject in question. 

4. Every plan must consist of three principal parts, vir -Sz. 
introduction (beginning), exposition of the thenoKTz:*!© 
(middle) and conclusion (end). 

5. In a plan every part must be in its proper place, non^cne 
superfluous, none missing. 

6. Meditation alone supplies the diflferent divisions an -^^^ 
subdivisions, which are, by ratiocinative means, to b* •p 
put into systematical order. 

7. The general meaning of the theme, the leading thoughCr , 
must pervade all parts and unite them into one whoU 
and yet every part must treat of a subject peculiar" 
only to itself by which it may be distinguished from 
any other. 

8. The skeleton must be dressed with skill and taste, 
the words must be select, and the sentences run 
fluently and vividly. 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 

Practical treatise on themes for essays. 

FIRST CLASS: Preliminary Intuitive exercises on composition. 

I. Stylistic exercises on (A.) substantives^ (B.) adjectives 

and (C.) verbs. 

A. THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

Model thmne: What objects do you see in the school- 
3om? 

Exposition (answer:) In the school -room I see tables, 
esks, forms, a chair (for the teacher), a black board, a 
ponge, a crayon, a jug of water, inkstands, pens, pencils, 
ates, books and maps. 

Themes to be treated similarly: 

1. What objects do you see in a sitting-room? 

2. What do you see in a garden? 

3. What objects do you notice in the street? 
4 What objects do you see in a church? 

5. What objects are on the table at dinner? 

6. What are a carpenter's tools? 

7. What dishes have you ever eaten? 

8. Name the fruits you have ever eaten. 

9. Which are the different parts of man's face? 

10. Name the different prindpal parts of the human body. 

11. -Write down six boys' and six girls' names. 

12. What sort of artisans and workmen do you know? 

B. THE ADJECTIVE. 

Model theine: Name adjectives that indicate the color of 
hings. 

Exposition: I know various colors, as red, blue, black, 
reen, grey, yellow and white. 
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Themes to be treated similarly: 

1. Name things that are white; 2. that are black. 

3. Name adjectives which indicate the figm*e of thing' s 
(as round, hollo \v, blmit etc.). 

4. Name things that are round. 

5. Name adjectives which are applicable to a tree. 

G. Prefix the definite article and the adjectives to th * ^ 
following substantives : Room, table, chair, book, house^^i 
horse, window, plate, fork, knife, spoon. 

7. Add the indefinite article and suitable substantives ^s 
to the following adjectives: — Black, green, white 
old, young, sharp, ripe, tall, large, ill, poor, light - 
dark, clean, high. 

8. Add qualifying adjectives to the following nouns =: 
house, court-yard, church, books. 

9. State the contrary to the following adjectives: 
white , bitter, high, poor, tall, pretty, broad, thick, long^ 
heavy, hard. 

10. Prefix two adjectives opposed to each other, and the 
definite article, to* the following substantives: — r- 
Pupil (as the diligent and the lazy pupil), man, house, j 
book, pencil, tree, soldier, sky, w^ater, table, face, 
officer. 

1 1 . Add to each of the following words a pleasantly and 
an unpleasantly qualifying adjective: — Look, mea- 
dow, field, skin, sound, music, way, hill, valley, sea, 
fountain, brook. 

12. Write do\vn six substantives preceded by the definite 
and indefinite articles and appropriate adjectives; as 
the large garden — a large garden. 

G. THE VERB. 

Model theme: State of the following persons, what they 
do: the hunter, the driver, the teacher. 

Exposition: The hunter hunts, the driver drives, and the 
teacher teaches. 
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Themes to be treated similarly: 

1. State of the following persons what they do:« — the 
fisherman, the tailor, the boatman, the mason, the 
merchant, the clergyman. 

2. State the verbs referring to the voice of each of the 
following animals: — the cat, the horse, the sheep, 
the cock, the goose, the cow, the lion, the dog. 

3. Express by verbs, the state or action of the foUo^ving 
words: the flower, the field, the river, the sea, gold, 
iron, a cloud, rain, thunder, star, pen. 

4. Add to the following verbs (3 p. 5) some suitable 
agents: to go (as the boy goes), to run, to watch, 
to sleep, to laugh, to blow, to push, to drink, to roar, 
to whisper, to call, to roll, to murmur, to lie, to eat, 
to bite. 

5. What can you do with the following parts of your 
body ? The eyes (as with my eyes I can see) , the 
head, the nose, the ears, the tongue, the mouth, the 
lips, the teeth, the arms, the feet. 

II. Exercises on the reproduction from memory of fables, 
parables, and short historical narratives. 

Note. After a fable has been prepared, translated, and 
recited, it should be written down from memory. For prac- 
tical use see 'Germania', part I. 

in. Prose reproduction from memory of short narrative 

poems. 
Note. A poem should be well prepared, translated, and 
recited, and then written down in prose from memory. For 
use see 'Germania', part I, appendix, II. 13 — 24. 

Modd poetn: The bee. 

Ein Bienchen fiel in einen Bach. 
Dies sail vol! Mitleid eiiie Taube 
Und warf ein Blattclien von der Laube 
Dem Bienciien zu; es schwamm danacii 
Und half sich glucklich aus dem Bach. 
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Am nachsten Tag sass unsre Taube 

In Frieden wieder auf der Laube. 

Ein Jager hatte schon den Hahn auf sie gespannt; 

Das Bienchen kam; — pick! stach's ihn in die Hand. 

Puff! Ging der ganze Schuss daneben. 

Die Taub' entfloh. Wem dankte sie ihr Leben? 

Nimm dicb voll Menschenhuld des Kleinsten willig an, 

Denn \visse, dass dir aiich der Kleinste n(itzen kann. 

Exposition : Eine Biene flog im Sonnenschein von Blum- 
zu Blume. Als sie auch in die Nahe eines Baches kam unc 
trinken wollte, war sie unvorsichtig und fiel hinein. 

Das Wasser trieb sie indes an einem Baume voriiber ""^^ 
auf welchem eine Taube sass. Diese bemerkte die Gefilii^i^ 
der Biene, brach ein Blatt von einem Zweige und warf 
ihr mitleidig in das Wasser. Schnell schwamm die 
danach, kroch hinauf, trocknete ihre nassen Flugel in dei 
Sonne und flog dann frohlich fort. — Am andem Tage 
die Taube wieder auf jenem Baume. Da bemerkte das Bien- 
chen, welches von der Taube gerettet war, dass ein Jageir" 
sich heranschlich , auf die Taube sein Gewehr spannte uncZ. 
sie schiessen wollte. Ihre Wohlthaterin zu retten flog b\& 
hinzu und stach den Jager in die Hand. Der Schuss ging" 
daneben und die Taube war gerettet. 

Man muss auch dem Geringsten und Aermsten helfen, 
wenn er in Not und Gefahr ist; denn niemand kann wissen, 
ob er ihm nicht einst den gleichen Dienst leisten kann. 

IV. Composition of letters. 

Model tlmne: Letter to invite a friend to spend his holidays 
with the writer. 

Introduction: Remembrance of former years when they 
used to dine together at school. Length of time since they 
had seen each other. Desire to renew old friendship; there- 
fore this invitation. 

Exposition: His parents who have given consent to the 
invitation, will be happy if he can spend his holidays with 
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lem in the country. They hope he will find their place a 
easant spot. In the neighbourhood flows the Thames and 
ere is plenty of amusement in rowing and fishing. The 
ub there will soon have a rowing match. His parents 
gether with other friends often row up the river and then 
cnic in the green meadows alongside the stream. He 
ill also meet at their house some old schoolfellows whom 
J has not seen for years, and who remember him with 
easure and will be glad to share their amusements. 

Conclusion: Urgent request to accept the invitation. Re* 
embrances to his friends parents who were once so kind 
him when staying at their house. Trusts that they will 
)t refuse their consent. 

Themes to be treated similarly. 

1. Letter giving the description of a picnic. 

2. Letter of invitation to a musical party. . 

3. Letter giving description of a cricket-match. 

4. Letter giving description of the Lord Mayors show. 

5. Letter to a friend in which he recommends him an 
interesting book he has read. (Title of book, chief 
features of its contents, some entertaining details.) 

6. Letter of thanks to the parents of a friend with whom 
he has spent his holidays. 

V. Description of objects. 

Model theme: Give the description of a school-house. 
Exposition: 1. Its situation: Street, name, cornerhouse, 
uare; surroundings(garden). 

2. Exterior appearance: Height, stories, number of win- 
dows, building materials. 

3. Interior arrangement : Stairs, floors, number of rooms 
and their use, the yard. 

Themes to be treated similarly. 
1. Describe a class-room. 
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2. Describe your father's garden or any other (situation, 
surroundings, arrangement of beds, different kinds of 
flowers, playground). 

3. Description of a market. 

4. Description of paper. 1. Preparation of the material 
for paper (rags and rag-gatherers, paper-machines). 
2. Various kinds of paper (writing, printing, blotting, 
packing-, hanging-paper). 3. The use made of paper 
(copy-books, letters; books, news-papers, maps etc.). 

5. Description of a window. 1. Four workmen employed 
in making it : Joiner, glazier, locksmith., painter. 2. Their 
labour and share of it to be described. 3. Light for 
the room, fresh air, outlook. 

6. Description of the morning. 

Introductimi: Important part of the day, change from 
darkness to light, from rest to active life and work. 

Exposition: 1. Phenomena in the sky: Disappearance of 
darkness in the West, fading of the stars, morning's red, 
sunrise in the East; 2. Phenomena on earth: Light, increase 
of warmth; rising and opening of plants and buds; singing of 
the birds in forests and fields; insects; 3. The effect on man: 
Rising, dressing, greeting, breakfast, beginning of his daily work. 

Conclusion: The morning brings new life to plants, ani- 
mals and men. They all greet it with joy. 

7. Description of the evening. (Compare 6.) 

8. Description of the night. (Compare 6.) 

9. Description of a. Spring; b. Summer; c. Autumn; 
d. Winter. (Compare 6.) 

VI. Definition of synonymous words. 

Inquiries into the various meanings of words are well 
adapted to exercise a pupil's skill in selecting the right words. 
Therefore the careful definition of synonyms seems to be of 
most useful practice. First the general meaning of a word 
should be given i. e. the general species to which the class 
belongs and is subordinate. As far as a pupil's scholastic 
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velopment allows, r^ard should be had to the origin of 
e words, not seldom lost sight of, or disregarded. 

To facilitate this work it will be advantageous to have 
course to examples, and observe how the word is employed 
daily life. 

Model theme: Give the definition of acre, field, land. 

Exposition: All three signify the soil from which the 
rraer obtains his living. 

'Acre' (Acker) means in German the cultivated and 

oughed up part of his rural property. That part on which 

still to be seen the work of his hands as the traces of 

e plough and harrow. (In English 'acre' used now solely 

a measure of groimd.) 

Note. 'Acre' is derived from the Latin verb 'agere' to 
t, to work. Thus here 'the worked up soil'. 

'Field' (Feld) has a wider meaning and signifies any 
Jtivated ground destined for a special class of grain or 
lits. We speak therefore of grass-field, corn-field, potato-field 
c. and even of diamond-fields. After the crops have been 
own we still speak of stubble-fields. 

'Land' (Land) is the name of all the ground and soil from 
hich a farmer can obtain anything. To 'land' belong there- 
re not only acres and fields, but also meadows, pastures, 
chards, forests, marshes etc. 

Compare: agriculturist, countryman, landowner. 

When 'land' is used by seamen in contrast to water, 
by others in contrast to mountains, it is in this meaning 
)t synoymous with acre and field. 

Words to be treated similarly: 

1. Merchant, tradesman, shopkeeper. (Kaufmann, Han- 
delsmann, Kramer.) 

2. Hut, house, palace, castle. 

3. Inscription, address, superscription. (Inschrift, Auf- 
schrift, Ueberschrift.) 
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4. Apprentice, pupil or scholar, disciple. (Lehrling' 
Schuler, Jiinger.) 

5. Master, Teacher, Lord. (Meister, Lehrer, Herr.) 

6. Well, brook, river, stream. 

7. Bay, gulf, haven (port, harbour). (Bucht, Meerbusen 
Hafen.) 

8. Way, road, street, path. (Weg, Bahn, Strasse, Pfad. 

9. Forest, wood, heath, grove. (Wald, Holz, Heide 
Hain.) ' 

SECOND CLASS: Easy themes for essays arranged progressively. 

Model theim: What things have you in your school-bag 
Expositimi: In my bag I have a reading-book, from whic 
we read in school. I have there also a copy-book and som^ 
other books. Besides these books there is my slate to th^ 
frame of which is fastened a sponge. I have also in mjr 
bag a penbox in which I put my pens, pen-holders and pen- 
cils. There is also a ruler to draw lines in my copy-book - 
My mother also put my breakfast in my bag. Everything 
in my bag must be in good order. 

Themes to be treated similarly: 

1. What kind of animals have you already seen, and 
say what you know of them. 

2. Name animals that can fly, and say of what colour 
they are. 

3. Name animals which you like and which you dislike, 
and say why? 

4. The voices of animals you have heard and state the 
different sounds. 

5. What do you know about the dog? 

6. What do you know about the horse? 

7. Name the organs of your senses, and tell the use you 
make of them. 

8. The fruit-trees in the different seasons. 
IntroducHmi: All plants are subordinate to changes ao- 
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rding to the seasons. The nature of their appearance indi- 
tes the season. 

Exposition: 1. In Spring. 

2. In Summer. 

3. In Autumn. 

4. In Winter. 

Conclusion: In all these seasons the fruit-trees afford us 
jasure and reward man's care with liberal hand. 
9. The work of a farmer in the different seasons. 

Introduction: A farmer's work mostly depends on the 
ture of the seasons. Accordingly it varies with them. 

Exposition: 1. His work in Spring. 

2. In Summer. 

3. In Autumn. 

4. In Winter. 

Conclusion: The work of a farmer is manifold; each 
ison causes hope for the next; this continous change is 
3 charm of a farmer's life. 
10. What use can we make of plants? 

Introduction: Nature produces everywhere a great variety 
plants, which are made use of by man in different ways, 
ithout plants we could not exist, and should miss many 
jasures. Therefore we have reason enough to reflect on 
3 use we can make of them. 

Expositimi: 1. Use for the necessaries of life. People mostly 

e on what the earth offers them in plants. Therefore 

:mers cultivate the fields and raise all possible crops. 

>mestic animals live chiefly on plants. Use chemists make 

plants for medicine. The use we make of wood (timber.) 

2. Use for pleasures of life. Plants in our room, in the 
rden. Many fancy things made of wood and vegetable 
ires. Advantages of fruits, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, tobacco 
d spice. 

Conclusion: By thinking of the manifold uses we can 
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make of plants it is but reasonable to cultivate them and 
bring to thera to greater perfection. 

1 1 . What sort of people do we need in building a house ? 
Introduction: To build and furnish or house we want 

the help of a great number of people of different professions. 

Exposition : I. In building the house itself. 1 . The money 
of the proprietor ; 2. the architect; 3. masons; 4. carpenters; 
5. apprentices and labourers ; 6. cardmen. Explain the duties 
of each class. II. In furnishing the house. 1. Tinmen; 
2. joiners; 3. locksmiths; 4. potters, glaziers, upholsterers, 
white-washers, painters, sculptors, engravers etc. 

Conclusion: Lastly we engage workmen to remove the 
rubbish, have the whole house washed and cleaned, and it 
is now ready to receive its inmates. 

12. What use can we make of the wood of trees? 

Two principal parts of the exposition : timber, fire-wood. 

13. What materials of clothing does the animal kingdom 
afford us? 

Four principal parts: Furs, leather, hair, silk (produce 
of a caterpillar). 

14. The use we make of minerals. 

Four kinds of minerals: Metals, combustible minerals, 
earth (mould) or stones, salts. 

15. Why does man kill animals? 

Four principal parts: For his food, his clothes, other 
wants of life (bones, horns, feathers, intestines, fish-oil), because 
of their dangerously excessive increase. 

16. Describe the way to make a garden. 

Principal parts: 1. Clearing the place from rubbish, 
roots, stones and levelling. 

2. Preliminary cultivation of the ground by means of 
plough, harrow, spade, hatchet; picking up all small stones, 
and sowing some herbage as lupines, to render the soil 
arable. 

3. Enclosing the place by a hedge, fence, rails, walls 
(gates). 
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4. Division of the ground: Kitchen-garden, orchard, flower- 
garden. Beds, paths, enclosures, summerhouses. 

5. Beginning of gardening : Planting of trees and flowers; 
sowing of seed. 

6. Special arrangements: Fountains, ponds, summer- 
houses, hot-houses etc. 

THIRD CLASS: Themes for advanced scholars. 

I. Themes explained by skeletons or plans in English. 

1 . Why are old castles, even in their ruins, so attractive ? 

Introduction : Destruction and ruins in general make our 
minds sad. They remind us of misfortunes that happened 
to others. A burning place in its devastation is no pleasant 
spectacle; its ruins will be removed as quickly as possible. 
Quite different are our feelings at the sight of ruins of old 
castles; they are attractive. 

Exposition: I. To the eye. 

1. They enhance the charm of the landscape and im- 
part to it a picturesque configuration and tint. 

2. As these old castles mostly stand on hills and moun- 
tains, the traveller enjoys from them magnificent 
views over the neighbouring country. The old castles 
of Thuringia, of the Rhine and of the Neckar orna- 
ments to the surrounding regions. 

11. To the mind. They give rise to the feeling of frailty 
and transientness. A thoughtful person likes to resign himself 
sometimes to an elegiac turn of thought. 

in. To the imagination. It will find the richest nourish- 
ment in the ruins of old castles illumined by the beams of 
romantic chivalry and knighthood. (Give a picture of such 
a castle of olden times). 

Conclusion: Therefore excursions to the ruins of such old 
castles advantageous. 

2. The emigrants; a picture in form of a letter. 

Introductimi: Write to a friend that you are staying at 
a large sea-port town. State pleasures and attractions you 
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find there. You often take a walk down to the ha-T- 
hour. Describe the life and bustle you see there. The enn i- 
grants' ship. 

Exposition: I. The appearance of the emigrants. 

1. The impression as a whole you have (looking at th^m 
from a distance, from the pier). 

2. Single groups of persons (mix with them). 

II. Results of your inquiries and conjectures about tlie 
past life of these people. 

1. About their father-land and home. 

2. About the reasons of their emigrating from home, 
ni. Reflections on the future of the people. 

1. Distant and strange lands await them, no friendly 
home or fire-side. 

2. What are the views of individuals? What do they 
expect to find? Their different business and pro- 
fessions. 

Conclusion: The departure of the ship as seen from a 
distance; the last farewell of the emigrants (their feelings!) 
and of their friends who remain behind. Good wishes! 

3. To what faults does the desire to amuse in society 
lead men? 

Introduction: The faculty of entertaining and amusing 
society in a pleasant manner, expecially by interesting conve^ 
sation is a great talent. It is more a rare gift which 
nature has bestowed, than one to be acquired by study. Yet 
life in refined circles of society may help a great deal to 
develop this faculty. It makes one sought for and liked. 
Therefore vain people often scheme to obtain this faculty, 
although nature has not granted it. The zeal of acquiring and 
using it often degenerates into an eagerness that becomes a 
mere mania for amusing society at any rate. Then it leads 
to many faults, as: — 

Exposition : 

1. To presumption and aiTOgance. 
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a) in being always the speaker in society. 

b) in talking about subjects one does not understand. 

2. To falsehoods in exaggerating, adorning and misstating 
facts. 

3. To gossiping and back-biting ; because it is discovered 
that searching for and emphasising human weaknesses 
and errors amuses people more than mentioning their 
good qualities. 

4. To mockery, in making a weaker member of society 
the langhing-stock, by wit or sarcasm. 

5. To divulging secrets. 

6. To condescending to be the wag and jester of society. 

7. To be a hunter after anecdotes that are more tedious 
than amusing. 

8. To the search after ambiguities. 

Concltmon: He to whom nature has denied this social 
lent will do better to listen to others than try to amuse 
ciety in a bad manner, becoming thus the disturber of social 
easure. 

4. The different reasons for travelling. 

Introdtidion: Since railways have been established almost 
erywhere, travelling has assumed a much more extensive 
aracter. But though there are now many more people 
10 travel, their motives are still the same. 

Exposition: People travel now as always: — 

1. On business as 

a) merchants (to buy, sell or order goods). 

b) officials of the government (ambassadors, com- 
minioners, inspectors). 

c) for family's sake (in case of death of relations, 
because of inheritances or law-suits). 

2. For the sake of health and pleasure. 

a) to profit by a change of place and air in order to 
gain new strength, especially in a bathing place 
or on the continent. 
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b) to see old friends or relations who live far 
from us. 

3. For instruction. 

a) learned men (to study in the archives of foreign 
countries). 

b) artists (to learn from the original works of great 
Masters in Italy). 

c) young people (to learn from seeing foreign lands 
and manners and studying languages abroad). 

d) discoverers (Columbus, Vasco de Gama, Magellan, 
Raleigh, Cook, Parr, — Humboldt, Livingstone, 
Nordenskjold). 

Conclusion: If we examine all the reasons for travelling we 
shall find that it is useful to the human mind as well as 
to health. 

5. Advantages of travelling on foot. 

Introdtcction: There are many ways of travelling. Every 
kind of travelling has its value. For a youth, however, it 
is preferable to travel on foot. 

Exposition: Why? What are the advantages? 

1. Because of its use. 

a) it is cheaper. 

b) it strengthens the body. 

c) it is less dangerous. 

d) it is more instructive (one can see more and with 
greather facility). 

e) it makes one self-dependent. 

2. Because of its pleasure. 

a) one is more independent, can remain where and 
how long one likes. 

b) one can choose ways, paths, whole districts which 
are otherwise inaccessible. 

Conclusion: One will be richly rewarded for the trouble 
of travelling on foot. The body and mind will become 
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invigorated and the remembrance will often delight us when 
we are older and unable to travel on foot. 

6. What has mankind gained by navigation and com- 
merce? 

Introdtidion: Immense is the change which navigation 
and commerce have undergone since the discovery of America. 
Whilst before that date ships only kept along the coast, the 
sea is now almost as well known as the land. Although 
there are several evils which are connected with the extension 
of navigation and commerce (enumerate them), yet the 
benefits mankind derives from the development of n. and c. 
by far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Exposition: Mankind has gained: 

I. Intellectually: 

1. a more accurate knowledge of the globe, plants, mi- 
nerals and animals; development of geography, natural 
history etc. 

2. a better knowledge of foreign nations, of their man- 
ners, productions. 

3. by bringing religion and culture even to the most 
remote people, who lived before in ignorance and 
barbarism. 

II. Materially through the increased intercourse between 
nations. 

1. by exchanging the products of soil and industrj-. 

2. by thus obtaining greater wealth and comfort. 

3. thousands of families find through navigation and 
'5 commerce livelihood and suitable occupation. 

4. by the introduction of new or rare products by which 
life is rendered more comfortable, as 

a) potatoes; famine being now less to be feared. 

b) cocoa, vanilla, cochineal, tobacco, tea, sugar, cotton. 

5. the fear of over -population having now vanished as 
there is room enough in the newly discovered lands. 
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Conclusion: Thus the advantages being so great one must 
try to mitigate the evils or bear them as they are. 

7. A good cause strengthens the weak arm. 

(Walter Scott's WoodstocL) 

BUrodnction: It has often happened in history or daily 
life that people have not succeeded in theur aims. On 
examination of the reason we find that their motives were 
frequently not good and right, that their cause was bad. (Give 
examples as Persians and Turks against the ancient and 
modern Greeks). And on the contrary we see that even 
weak people, small nations have attained to what they aimed 
at, because their cause was good, their weak arm was stren^ 
thened by the invisible power of their good cause. 

Exposition: 
I. Experience will prove this. 

1. By examples from daily life. 

a) Love of a mother in saving a beloved child firom 
fire, water, and in illness. 

b) Charity as exercised by physicians, clergymen, women 
in nursing the sick and wounded. 

2. By examples from history and fable of individuals as 
well as of nations. 

a) David against Goliath; Abraham and Isaac; Leoni- 
das; Horatius Codes; Regulus; the disciples of 
Jesus; Columbus; the Maid of Orleans. 

b) The war for independence of the Greeks against 
the Persians (battle of Marathon) and against the 
Turks of modern date; of the Swiss against Austria; 
of the Netherlands against Spain; of Prussia in 
1813 against Napoleon. 

11. How does that come to pass ? (To find the reasons from 
the previous examples, why a good cause strengthens 
the weak arm). 

1. Because the consciousness of fighting for a good cause 
awakens enthusiasm and love of freedom which develop 
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in man the highest energy and strength (physical 
aswell as mental). 

2. The consciousness of a good cause produces self- 
reliance and the keenest confidence in victory. A good 
cause can reckon on the help of God and of all who 
are just. Its victory must be final. 

3. This consciousness creates contempt of danger and 
death, and awakens self-denial and a readiness to 
sacrifice one's self for the good cause. 

Conclusion: There are many battles fought in history and 
3, but only those will be of everlasting renown that have 
3 good cause on their side. 

8. Sacred be misfortune : When the Lord punishes, men 
)urn and learn. 

Introditdion: In the manifold relations of man with man 
cnpathetic feelings are of the greatest importance. There 
joy at a fellow-citizen's fortune, or pity for his misfortune, 
on the other hand envy or indifference for his fortune, or 
jasure at his misfortune. However often the influence of 
vy or indifference may be exercised, yet it must be obvious 
it true misfortune will only find a few who rejoice at it, 
t many who feel compassion for it. 

Therefore man may mourn and learn from the misfortune 
others; for he who suffers is punished by the Lord; his 
sfortime should be sacred to us. 

Exposition: 
I. Man's misfortune should be sacred to us. 

1. On account of its source: Holy hand of God. 

2. On account of its purpose : God intends by it to purify 
and sanctify man. It is to lead the sufferer as well 
as his fellow-citizens to God. 

[• How shall we behave with regard to a fello-creature's 
misfortune ? 
1. We shall "mourn". 

A. That means negatively: 
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a) We shall not mock at him who is overtaken ■ 
by misfortune, be he friend or foe, be he rich '\ 
or poor, innocent or guilty. Man should think 

of his own faults and be mindful of the Lord's 
words: "Vengeance is mine, I will repay!" He 
who is punished belongs to the class of "sacro- 
sancti" ; on him weighs the mighty hand of God. 

b) We shall not even be indifferent to him who 
is unfortunate, or keep away from him. 

B. That means positively: 

a) We shall show him our compassion and grieve 
with him. 

b) We shall afford him active support and charity. 
2. We shall learn from the misfortune of others. 

a) to enjoy our prosperity with content and be careful 
not to lose it. 

b) to recognize the vanity and emptiness of all earthly 
goods, and be always prepared for misfortune. 

c) to look more for eternal blessings which reraaicv 
faithful to us in happiness and misfortune. 

Conclusion : Thus everything will serve for our own benefit * 
He, however, who sees nothing sacred in a fellow-creature'^ 
misfortune may soon see himself confronted by adversity an3^ 
overwhelmed by it unless he learns in time. 

II. Themes explained by skeletons or plans (in German): 

9. The life of a soldier. (Reflections of a youth after 
march of troops through a town.) 

A. Introduction. SBBeld^ ein fd^Sner Slnblid, wenn ein Sftegitnent 
©olbaten tnit SUlufif burd^ bie ©tabt jiel^t! ©tolje ^altung bet 
Warmtx, fd^one SRufif, trefflid^e Drbnung, blt|enbe Uniformen. 
3Kan tnocj^te n)oI)I Sleigung befonunen, ©olbat jn werben. S)ie 
Slujgettfeite tft \S)'in, rotr woHen bag Seben eine^ ©olbaten jebod^ 
genauer betrad&ten, me eg ba erfcj^eint. 
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B. Exposition. S)ag Sebcn beg ©olbaten. 

I. S)er ©olbat ate Sftefeut. 

1. SCbfd^icb t)on feincr fjcxtnilie; emfter aSater, wcittcnbe 3Ruttcr 
unb ©cfd^wifter. SBBer weife, ob fie V)n wteber fel^en. — 
(S)od^ bie meifien fel^ren juriid gcad^tet, an Drbnung ge^ 
n)5]^ttt, praftifd^er). 

2. ©tttflbung beg Stefruten. SDWU^euoH , anftrengenb ; oft l^orte 
SBel^anblung feiteng ber SSorgefelten. — (Slber eg l^artet 
ab, beffere ^orperl^altung angewBl^nt, Drbnung, ^punftlid^^ 
feit, ©el^orf am gelemt. S)er Stuftnerffame bef5rbert unb 
gut bel^anbelt). 

II. S)er ©olbat m^ (iberftanbener Stefrutenjeit. 

1. 3^ grtebengjeiten. 

a) ^ ber ©amifon. Sufatnmenleben tntt rol^en aRenfd^en 
in ben ^afemen, — bod^ lann man fid^ baoon fem^ 
mten ; bef d^werlid^ bie %aQt, wenn er aHein auf 5poften 
ftel^en mufe, — iebeg ®ef d^cift l^at f eine SSefcJ^werben ; oft 
ni(^t t)iel Slrbeit }U tl^un unb baburd^ ju aJHlgiggang 
uerleitet, — bod^ lann er feine 3^^ au^ jum ©rroerb 
unb }u feiner weiteren Slugbilbung anroenben. 

b) Sluf ben SKftrfd^en }u 9let)uen unb SRanBoem. ©ie 
flnb befd^werlid^, fd^wereg ©epadf ju tragen, fann nid^t 
rul^en, too unb wann er wiH, — fo fprid^t nur ber 
SBBeid^ling; ©inquartierung bei 3Renfd^en, bie il^n nid^t 
leiben m5gen, — bod^ ber SBed^fel I)at fein Slngenel^^ 
mt^, lemt aHerlei 3Renfd^en lennen unb t)erlad^t Heine 
Unbilben. 

2. 3n ^rieggjeiten. 

a) S3ei bem 3lugmarfd^e jum emften ^ampfe. 2;rennung 
t)on aSenoanbten unb greunben oieHeid^t fiir immer. 
SBJul^e, ®efal)ren, 2Bunben, %oi warten wol^l auf i{)n, 
— ber ©ebanfe, bag er fiir fein SSaterlanb in ben 
^ampf jiel^t, lagt i^n aHe ©efal^ren unb Slnftrengungen 
uergeffen. 

b) Sluf bem 3Karfd^e. 9iod^ in greunbeg Sanb fiel|t ex. 
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beforgte ©eficj^ter fcincr SanbiSlcutc, il^rc ©cgen^roilnf ^e 
begteiten ifjn ; in g=einbeS £anb ungcrn, nur gejiDung^en 
auf genotnmen , bod^ fann cr burd^ ©cnflgfamfcit tm.nh 
3le^t(id^feit betn bebrudtcn Siirgcr, fci c^ fj^'^^ o fcer 
greunb bie Saft bcr ©inquarticrung fcl^r crlcid^tcm Lxnb 
fid^ S)anf felbft Dom geinbe crrocrbcn. 
c) 3;m Sager unb t)or eincr bct)orfte]^cnbett ©d^lad^t. Slcttg/t- 
tid^Ieit iiber ben Slu^faH bcrfelbcn filr bag SSaterlcxnJ 
raie fiir ben ®injelnen. — S)od^ 3Sertrauen auf &ott, 
feine gered^te ©ad^e, feincn 2)tut unb bic Mugl^eit feiner 
gufjrer tcifet il^n gurd^t uberwinbcn. 
cl) '^n unb nad& ber ©d^Iad^t. SHS ©iegcr (unocrrouttbef 
ernjartet ifjn ®]^re, S^bcl; Dcrrounbet nimmt cr bodj 
nod^ Sleil an bem glfldElii^en Slu^faH, t)iclc lel^rcn ja 
aud^ au§ bent Sajaret wieber); afe 93e|icgter (PildJ% 
gefangen ober getStet, — bod^ jur Stettung bcS SSotet* 
tanbeg erbulbet er bieg, beffere 3^^*^^ fommen rotHf)* 
III. S)er ©olbat ate 3[nt)alibc. Sft t)ieMd^t ein flritppel, faim 
nid^t mel^r erwerben, mufe i)on grember ©aben leben. — 
S)od^ aud^ gead^tet, t)om SSaterlanbe belol^nt, glfldEKd^ 3^ 
nel^mer grower ©reigniffc geraefen ju fein. 
C. Conclusion, ^thtt S3eruf l^at Sid^t:: unb ©d^attenfeitoi; 
fo aud^ ber beg ©olbaten. 

Note. This theme, as will have been seen, can be treated 
in two different ways, — pro as well as contra. 

10. The Queen (King, or President) to the army on its 
return from war. (Address). 

A. Introduction: fj^eubig folgtet ^il^r meinem SRufe, be8 
ajaterlanbeg SRetter ju werben; SRul^feligfeitett aHer Slrten, %oi 
ermartetet @ud^, 3I)r jogt i^nen Kil^n entgegen. SBBiUfommen jeftt 
n)ieber in ber ,!peimat. 

B. Exposition: 

1. ^\)x fe{)rt juriidf alg ©ieger, . . . 

2. greilid^ finb (Sure SRei^en lid^ter geraorben; mand^er Skipfere 
ift gef alien, . . . 
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3. S)od^ bcr ftolje geinb ift gcbcmiltigt, ^f)X l^abt fein Qod^ 
obgefd^flttelt , bie @]^re beg SSaterlanbeg ifi gcrettet. 

4. S)ag aSatcrlanb blieb frei, f clbjiftanbig , frcmbe SCpronnei 
abgcfcj^uttelt. 

5. S)ag ©pftetn ber fortoaJ^renben fleinen, abet aufreibenben 
^ricge ift jcrtriltntnert. Sange tDirb j|e|t ber burd^ ®ud^ 
enoorbene griebe roix^xtn. S)ie ^flnfte unb SBiffenfd^aften, 
^anbel unb ©eroerbe roerben toieber aufbliil^en. 

C. Conclusion : Silled bte§ Derbanlt ®ud^ bag SSaterlanb, bag 
U(§ j[e|t burd^ midi) wiUfotntnen Iieifet. S^ t)erfpred^e ®ud^ . . • 

11. Who is a gentleman? 

A. Introduction : S)er 3latne gentleman n)irb oft f alfd^ ange^ 
xnbt. Seute nennen oft gentleman fd^on benienigen, toeld^er 
ten gewiffen gejeHfcJ^aftlid^en ©d^liff fid^ angeetgnet l^at unb eine 
tterl^altung t)tellei(j^t mit Seid^tigfeit fiil^ren lann. S)iefe gefeH= 
laftlid^e S3ilbuttg gel^Srt jtoar baju, ift jjebod^ nid^t aMn faliig, 
tianb ben SJlamen gentleman ju geben. S)er SSegrtff ift wetter. 

B. Exposition: ®ie S3ebeutung beg SBorteg felbft nennt einen 
ntleman, einen SRann, ber gentle, Domel^m, fein ift, J^ercor^ 
genb vox ben anberen. S)ieg ift burd^ (Seburt vote aud^ burd^ 
nji unb Sorper moglid^. ©rftereg ift jwar eine grofee ®mpfel^lung, 

jjebod^ aHein nid^t genug, unb nur ber ift ein gentleman, ber 
gleid^ in ben beiben le|ten auggebilbet ift. @g wirb bieg nod^ 
irer, wenn man bie 2lugbilbung nailer betrad^tet, bie einen gentle- 
m augmad^t. 
@g gel^ort baju 

I. 2leuBere Silbung. 

1. S)ie burd^ Uebung gewonnene Silbung beg ^orperg. 

a) aur Sraft (burd^ Xvixnen, SridEet, gootbaH), 

b) jur ©elenfigfeit (SCanjen). 

2. 2)ie burd^ ben Umgang mit feineren SRenfd^en gewonnene 
Seid^tigfeit beg Senel^meng, ber ©itten (manners make 
the man). 
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II. Sfnnetc (geiftigc) SBilbung 

1. bc^ ©efiil^lg. ^cube an aHem wal^rl^aft ©d^bticn, (gblen 
in ftunft unb SRatur. 

2. S)c^ ®enft)crm59cn^. Sr mufe roiffenfd^aftlid^ ou^gebilbct 
fein, roenn nid^t anf Untocrfitftten (jn t)tcl uerlangt fflr 
mand^e 5profcffioncn) fo bod^ burd^ ^riDatflcife. ®r mu6 
fal^ig fein, bag ®ro§e, wag feine gcit l^crDorbringt in 
ilunji unb SBiffenfd^aft ju ucrftcl^en. ©r braud^t beJ^att 
nod^ lein ©elel^rtcr ju fcin. 

3. S)cg aOSiHeng. @r mu^ moralifd^c SBilbung, ©^atate . 
ftarfc l^aben. 2lud^ bcr fcinfle unb gefd^Uffcnfic aJlenfdJ 
rote ber lenntni^reid^fte ©clel^rte roilrbc ben 5rtamen eineJ 
gentleman nid^t uerbienen, roare er lafierl^aft 

C. Conclusion. Slug Dbigem erfiel^t man, ba§ ber Seflriff 
gentleman ein roeitet ift unb nur benen beigelegt roerben foDte, 
bie aHe biefe ©igenfd^aften beft|en, nid^t aber einem, ber mcHeuJt 
von guter ^erfunft ober reid^ ifi, fonft aber rol^ unb unroiffenb. 

12. Town life from a favorable point of view. 

A. Introduction : S)er ©tabtberool^ner preist geroSl^nlidJ bttf ■ 
iJanbleben, bag er nur aug S3iid^em fennt; er fud^t ba eine ib^ttif^e 
SBBelt. S)ag Sanbleben l^at par mand^eg 2lngenel^me (gwonglofer, 
einfad^er, freiere Jlatur, gefiinbere, billigere SSergnilgen), wffl^renb 
bag ©tabtleben mand^eg Unangenelime l^at (to enumerate it). 
SRid^tgbeftoroeniger l^at aud^ bag ©tabtleben feine Sid^tfeite (transition 
to the theme). 

B. Exposition: 

1. %ixv forperlid^eg SBol^l unb ©efunbl^eit. 

a) ^a^ 9lad^teilige beg engeren ^n^ammenltbea^ in bet 
©tabt burd^ bie ftrengften SWagregeln filr Sfteinlid^feit 
unb Drbnung gemilbert (^loa!en, SBafferleitungen, 
fjeuenoeljren, 5polijei u. f. ro.). 

b) ©d^neHere ^ilfe fiir ilranf^eiten unb Ungliidfgfatte (Srjte; 
3lpotl;efen). 

2. %ixx bag l;auglid^e Seben. ^a^ Htbtn in ber ©tabt ge^ 
roa^rt 
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a) mtf)x ©id^erl^cit be^ ©igentumg burd^ aWauem, 2;i^orc, 
^PoHjci, wie burd^ bag bid^tcre S^fammcnrool^ttctt Dicier 
aWerifd^ctt. 

b) leid^tcrc SBefriebigung unfcrer 93cbflrfntffe burd^ Sftben 
aUcr 2lrt, ^anbtDcrfcr, ^nfiler. 

c) tnel^r Sttroed^Slung unb SQBal^l itn gefeHigen Seben unb 
in SScrgnilgungctt (%f)zatex, ©onccrtc). 
3. gur I5rpcrlid^c unb gcifligc SBitbung. 

a) Jlanjmcifier unb fcinerc gefeHige ^eife. 

b) Utnfaffenbere unb bcffcrc ©d^ulen. 

c) Sibliotl^cfctt, aWufeen, mffcnfd^aftlid^e SSortrfige. 

C. Conclusion : 3Sor biefcn SSorjilgcn, bie bag ©tabtleben bictet, 
jd^roinben bie wenigen Unannel^tnlid^f eiten , bie batnit Derftiilpft 
b. 

13. What has a youth to consider when choosing a pro- 
sion ? 

A. Introduction : SQSenn ber 3Kenfd^ aug bem ^nobenalter in 
Silngtinggjlal^re tritt, fo l^at er fid^ cinen S3eruf ju wafilett, in 

[d^em er fid^ unb ber menfd^Hd^en ©efeUfd^aft einft nu|lid^ ju 
rben gebenlt. Dft pngt bie SQBal^I nid^t t)on il^m felbft ab, er 
cb burd^ SBerl^altniffe in einen i^m nid^t jufagenben S3eruf ge^ 
angt. S)od^ aud^, roenn er felbft raal^lt, pnben oft SKiggriffe fiatt. 
ag l^at er (transition to the theme) ju beriidfid^tigen , will er 
I bat)or pten? 

B. Exposition. — 
I. S)arf er fid^ nid^t befUmmen laffen: — 

a) S)urd^ ©itelfeit unb ©^rfud^t. SSringt ntel^r Unfrieben n)ie 
3ufrieben]^eit. 3)ag S)rangen ber nieberen in bie l^bl^eren 
©tanbe fiir beibe ^eile oft unangenelint ; 2tu§na]^nten giebt 
eg aHerbingg. 

b) S)urd^ Sequemlid^feitgtiebe unb 3lrbeitgfd^eu. 2lrbeit beg 
©eleljrten unb ©taatgbienerg fd^roieriger alg bie beg £anb- 
manng, ,^anbn)erfer§. 

I. ®r foH fid^ beftimnten laffen burd^ ©riinbe anberer 2lrt: — 
1. ^ufeere ©runbe: — 
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a) 3)en ©tanb ber eitem; benn ba3 ©cgentcil bennrft 
oft SKifegunft, ©d^elfucj^t, Unfrieben. 

b) S)ie a5emi6gcn3umft(lnbe berfelben. S)ag ©egenteil 
bewirft oft eine in Summer unb ©orgcn t)crlebte 
Sugcnbjeit. 

2, Snncre ©riinbe: — 

a) ^etDortretenbe SKeigung su einem Seruf (95cifpicle Be^ 
ruljmter 3Kanner). 

b) ^rafte baju. 

■ a) ilorperlid^e «raftc (SBeijpiele basu), 
i?) ©eiftige firafte (SSeifpiele; Slnlagcn fiir ^aufmatin, 
Sanbtiiann, Mnftler, ®elcl)rten t)erfd^ieben). 
C. Conclusion. S)ie ^priifung, ob man ju einem Seruf toug^ 
lid^ fei, ift nic^t leic^t; grofee ©orgfalt unb Umfid^t n6tig. M 
dlat erfal)rcner ?5reunbe ju beacJ^ten. 

14. Learning the best riches. 

Introduction: — 

a) S)ie meiften 3Jlenf(J^en ftreben nad^ 9teid^tum an irbtf^en 
©litem. 5Dag SBort ,,3leid^tum" l^at vid meitere Sebcu^ 
tung, bebeutet iiberl^aupt gillte, Ueberflufe aud^ an ®c^ 
ban!en, ©infalten. 

b) Ueberffufe an irbifd^en ©litem etma^ ©uteS. 3Ran latin 
ba§ Seben ficJ^ melfacj^ t)erfd^onem unb erleid^tem, toaJ 
fonft nidjt m5glid^ ift. ®od^ (transition to the theme) 
beftdjt ber befte Steid^tum nid^t: 

Exposition: — 
L ^n irbifd^en ©iitem; benn 

a) ©ie !onnen un§ burd^ Unfalle Derloren gel;en. 

b) ^aufig finb fie nid^t Don un^ felbft ermorben, fonbern 
ererbt, gemcil^ren alfo meniger greube alg felbftemjorbene 
©liter (^enntniffe, 2ld^tung). 

c) ©ie finb oft aiif unred^te 3lrt ermorbcn unb gebcn !einen 
inneren g-rieben. 

(1) ©ie merbcn oft gemijsbraud^t , beforbern §od^mut, ©in^ 
gcbilbet(;eit, S)umml)eit, ©eij. 



i 
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11. SReld^tum bcfiel)t am beftcn in Scnntniffen. 

a) 3Man Dcrbanft fie feincm eigcncn eifrigen ©treben, — be^^ 
i)aTb gcroal^rett fie tnel^r unb reinere greuben. 

b) ©ie Ttnb un§ nid^t burd^ ©ewalt, nid;t burcj^ UnfaHc ju 
entreiBen. (^ener alte ^piiilofopl; : — „M mein @ut trage 
id^ bei mir", afe er fein brennenbe^ ^au^ mit nid^t^ 
uerlie^. 

c) ©ie fid^em aud^ bem aiermften fein 3lu§!otnTnen. ©ie tx^ 
fc^en il)m SReid^tutn unb niadf;en H)n gefud^t 

d) ©ie !6nnett nid^t auf fo t)ielfad^e unb niebrige Slrt n)ie 
SReid^tum gentifebraud^t werben. 

e) ©ie t)erfd^onem unb erleid^tem ba§ Sebcn. 

1. S)em fienntni^reid^en gel)en feine ©efd^cifte leid^ter unb 
beffer t)on ber ^anb, befriebigen il^n ntel^r. 

2. ^enntniffe raeden ben ©inn fiir eblere, fittUd^e greuben. 

3. ©ie fd^ii^en ben 3Jlenfd^en vox Sangenoeile. 

4. ©ie gcben 3ld^tung unb @I)re bei anberen; ber reid^e 
S)unim!opf t)erad^tet unb vexlaS)t 

Conclusion. S)e§()alb foH ber 3iii«gli«9 fo lange aU ntBglid^ 
arbciten unb nad^ ^enntniffen ftreben, fie finb ber befte @d[;a^ unb 
SHeid^tum feine^ ganjen £eben§. 

15. Why is reverence for old age so natural? 

Introduction: SWan Derel^rt iiberl)aupt bag 2tlte. 2)Ut 6()p 

furd^t (reverence) t)ern)eift man bei ben SRuinen einer alten S3urg, 

t)or einem alten SJaume. Ungem trennt man fid^ t)on bem gering- 

ficn ©egenftanbe, ben man ^lal^relang befeffen. ©I^rfurd^t ermei^t 

man aud^ alteren 5perfonen, befonber^ ©reifen. 3lHe S?6Her be^ 

SHtertumg el^ren bag ©reif enalter , befonberg bie ©ried^en imb 

9l8mer (compare ^^Qovrrig, ysQovaia; palres, senatus, sena- 

tores, — patriarch). 6()rfurd^t fd^cint fo natiirliJ; ju fein, bod^ 

(transition lo the theme) n)ie gel)t bag ju? 

Exposition. 

1. ©d^on ber au^ere 3(nblidE eineg ©reifeg fto^t g^rfurd^t ein. 

S)er biinn bel)aarte ^opf, bag mcige §aar, bie gefurd^te 

SBange, fein langfameg ginljcrfd^rciten, fein gcbiidfter ©ang, 
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gleid^fatn alg fud^e cr nad^ bent ©robe. ®r fiel^t bem Sjen^ 
feitg nal^c, tDtrb balb vox ®ott Slcd^nung oBIcgen. 

2. S)ic ^crfonen, gcgcn weld^c man am tneiftcn SSerpfli(5tttngeii 
l^at, ftel^ctt in cincm pl^ercn 2lltcr, wie ©Item, Scl^rer, fSiop 
tl^fiter. 

3. S)ag 2l(tcr ift gcfe^t, rul^ig unb majgig; aHc l^eftigcren Set 
bcnfd^aften fd^weigen gen)81^nlid^ , bie in bcr ^viQtni }U tln^ 
befonnenl^eitcn unb gcl^lcm fiil^ren* 

4. 2)cr alterc 3)lcnfd^ l^at t)iel crfal^ren. 

a) er ift ftilgcr unb weifer geraorbcn. 

b) cr fann un^ in fd^wicrigen gaHcn burd^ feine ©rfal^rung 
unb aWcnfd^enfenntni^ nii^cn. 

5. 2lud^ ber ®eban!c trfigt ju bcr ©l^rfurd^t bei, ba§ wir cinfl 
fetbft alt rocrben Ibnnen unb bann gem glcid^e S[(^tung gc^ 
nicfeen wotten. 

Conclusion. S)em Sitter ift bie ©l^rfurd^t gleid^fam eine ®nfc 
fd^cibigung fiir bie mand^erlei Sefd^roerben unb 3Mill^en, bie eg l^at 
erbulben miiffen. S)ie Sugenb aber mufe fie antreiben, biefe (S^rfurd^t 
nid^t burd^ jugenblid^e ©d^led^tigfeiten jelbft ju uerlieren* 

16. Life a journey. 

Introduction : ®ag menfd^lid^e Seben gleid^t t)ielen S)ingen in 

ber 3latur. aJlan lann eg mit einem Saum, ber griint, ^ftd^te 

trftgt, abftirbt tjerglcid^en ober mit einer S3lume, bie fnofpt, auf^ 

blil^t unb oerblii^t; femer mit ben ^o:f)xt^titm (grill^ling, ©om^ 

mer, ^erbft unb SBBinter) ober ben t)erfd^iebenen 3^ten beg SkigeS 

(ajlorgen, aWittag, 2lbenb, 3lad^t). ^tho^ (transition to the theme) 

. lann man bag Seben aud^ fel^r paffenb mit einer Sleife uergleid^en. 

Exposition: 

1. S)ag Seben beg ^inbeg. 

a) S)er 2Banbcrer beginnt feine Sleife, ol^ne ju miffen, toa^ 
i^m ba betjorftcl^t, ob mel^r greuben ober Seiben i^n treffen 
werben. ©o aud^ bag 0nb in Unraiffcn^eit im S3eginn 
feineg Sebcng. 

b) S)er SBanbercr tritt aud^ meift feine Sleife Inciter unb 
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l^offnunggDoH on, — fo burd^Iad^t bag fiinb feine 
Sugcttbgeit. 
c) S)eg ^tQZ^ unfuttbig bebarf ber beginnenbe SBanbcrcr 
eine« gfll^rcrg, beg Slateg ©rfal^rcncr. ®IM filr il^n, 
wenn cr gutcn Slat l^8rt unb folgt, cr gcl^t nid^t irre* 
©0 aud^ bag ^inb. ®Item unb Sel^rer roa^m ilBcr feine 
SEBege. 

2. Sag Seben beg Silnglingg* 

a) 3)er erfte S^eil beg SQBegeg ifi uoHenbet- S5ei l^eitereni 
J^immel ift ber SBBanberer burd^ lad^enbe 2luen geroanbert, 
l^ier unb ba am fprubelnben QueH erquidft. 3e|t beginnt 
ber fd^tt)ierigere %dl felner Sleife. ©d^railler iji bic 
Suft, 93erge tflrmen ftd^ vox il^m auf, er mufe fie er^^ 
ttimmen, wiH er fd^Bne Slugfid^t l^aben. @r forfd^t nad^ 
bem beftcn SBBege, ber il^n jum giele fill^ren foH. ©o 
aud^ ber Siingling. S)ie 3^it beg ©d^erjeng unb ©pieleng 
ift Doriiber; er rerlftfet bie ©d^ule, ©Item, roal^lt fid^ 
einen Sebengroeg, einen 95eruf unb fud^t feine ^enntniffe 
baju }U erroeitem. 

b) 3)er SBBanberer uerlafet immer mel^r feine gfll^rer unb 
uertraut fid^ felbft. ©ie begleiten il^n nod^ mit il^rem 
Slat unb il^ren SBamungen. @o ber ie|t ing bflrger:^ 
lid^e Seben eintretenbe !3tt«sK^9/ ^^^ P^ ^ww mel^r auf 
feine eigenen ^rafte uerlaffen foH. 

c) ®er 3Banberer will fd^neH fein Qid erreid^en, eilt ju 
l^aftig Dorroartg, ermattet. ©o aud^ ber ^flttflKng, ber ju 
el^rgeijig rorroartg ftrebt. 

d) S)ag ftete SlHeinfein bel^agt bem SBanberer nid^t, er fud^t 
fid^ (Sefd^rten. $at bie aJlenfd^en nod^ nid^t priifen ge^ 
lemt, finbet gute unb falfd^e greunbe. @o ber Singling 
im Seben ; er finbet greunbe, bod^ aud^ ©d^meid^ler, 3Scr=: 
ful^rer, Jleiber. 

3. S)ag Seben beg 3Jlanneg. 

a) ^liiger ift j|e|t ber SBanberer burd^ ©rfafirung, gereiftcr 
an ^enntniffen. Sluice unb Slnftrengung t)erteilt er reget 
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majsig unb Dcrlicrt fein 3icl nicj^t aug bem Sluge. So 
au(^ ber SRann, geprilft unb lenntni^reid^. 
b) 2)em UntDctter fe^t ber gepriitte SSBanbercr SKut utib 
Slu^bauer entgegen ober fucJ^t i^m in eincr ^crberge Hug 
ju entgel^cn. @o aud^' ber aJlann. @r fe|t aHen ©d^wie^ 
rigJeiten eifeme 2lu§bauer unb ©nergie entgegen, bo(| 
TOO er tttit 3lul)e unb 3lad^geben ba^felbe erreid^en farm, 
fo tijut er bie^. ®r roeife, bag Seib unb greube wed^feltt. 
Post nubila Phoebus! 
4. ®a^ Seben be§ ©reife^. j 

a) ®er SBanberer n)irb jebod^ miiber unb miiber, je niil^er 
er feinem S^dt fontntt. ©eine ©d^ritte werben matt unb 
fd^raanfenb; er fel^ntfid^ nad^ Sluice; bie ©d^5nl^eiten, bie 
if)ttt ber 2Beg barbietet, reijen if)n nid^t mel^r; bie ©onne 
neigt fid^ jum Untergange, bie SRatur erftirbt. ©o ber 
©rei^. ©ein ©d^ritt n)irb n)an!enb unb miibe. S)er ©tod, 
mit bem er einft gefpielt, mirb je^t jeine notmenbige 
©tu^e ; feine 3Kattigf eit raubt il)m ben ©inn filr greube. 

b) 2)ie le^te ^ol^e ift nod^ ju erfteigen. ©d^mer unb mul^c^ 
voU mirb bem 2Banberer ber 2Beg; ba^ ^kl mirb aber 
erreid^t, Stulie ermartet il^n unb ein freubiger 93lidf ju^ 
vM liber bie %^kx unb ^ftl^en, bie er mit 2lnftrengung 
burd^manbert. ©in fanfter ©d^laf nimmt il^n enblid^ in 
feine Slrme auf. ©o ber @rei^. @r fiil^lt feine ^rafte 
fd^minben, aber er ift am Qkl angelangt; er rul^t av^ 
t)on ben aRiil^en be^ Seben^ unb l^at bie angenel^me ®r- 
innerung an t)erfloffene 3^it^n tnit il^rer greub unb Seib. 
5Der Xoh, be§ ©d^Iafe^ Sruber, nimmt ben ©rmilbeten 
enbtid; in ein beffere^ Seben tiinmeg. 

Conclusion: SSergleid^e, mie obige, oft lel^rreid^. 

17. On the rights of man over anhnals. 

Introduction: 5Der SDlenfd^ l^at t)on j|el)er fid^ ber Sliere ate 
©peife, jur i!leibung, jum Sleiten unb ga^ren bebient. Dft l^at er 
fein IXebergewid^t fiber bie %kxe mifebraud^t unb bie SRed^te, bie 
er fiber fie ju fiaben glaubtc, ju roeit au§gebel;nt. ©eSl^alb l^at 
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;tt gcjToctfclt, ob er fold^c SRcd^tc ilberl^aupt l^abe. (£§ fragt ftd^ 
(transition to the theme), l^at bcr 3Kcnfd^ fold^c Stcd^tc iiber 
%mt, iDoritt bcftcl^cn ftc, unb mc foil er fie au^uben? 

Exposition. 

I. $at ber SKenfd^ SRed^te iiBer bie Sliere? 3E^! 

1. ©d^on aug pl^riftfd^en Oriinben. ©inrid^tung be^ tnenfd^- 
lid^cn ^5rperg, bem gleifd^ beffer jufagt; 2lmtut an 
SSegetabilien in mand^en n5rbltd^en fianbem; nad^teilige 
SSermel^rung ber SItere, ba^ SKenfd^enleben toiirbc ge^ 
faf)rbet; ber 3Kcnfd^ toid^tiger unb ber %mh ber ©elbfi- 
erlialtung jroingt if|n, fd^ablid^e %i^x^ ju t)ertilgen. 

2. 3lu!§ ©riinben ber menfd^lid^en SSoHtommenl^eit unb beg 
Uebergeroid^teg be^ menfd^lid^en Drgani^mu^. 2)ie SRatur 
jetgt iiberaH, bafe bag Seblofe bem Sebenbigen, bag SJer- 
nunftlofe bem aSemunftigen fid^ unterorbnet, baft bag 
©eringere urn beg ^ofieren miHen ba ift. ®er 3)lenfd^ 
begljalb bercd^tigt 5ur ^errfd^aft iiber bie %mt. 2)ag 
2;ier erfd^eint balder in ber 9totur nur alg SKittel, ber 
3)Zenfd^ alg ^rotd. %ux mU %mc forgt ber SOJenfd^, 
beglialb miiffen fie if|m bienen. 

[I. 2Borin befteljen jebod^ biefe Sled^te beg 3)lenfd^enV 

1. Gr barf bie Sliere jur 5Wal^rung gebraud^en, benn u. f. m. 

2. @r barf fid^ ilirer jur Sleibung bebienen, benn . . • 

3. ®r barf bie ^rafte berfelben ju feincm ©ebraudf;e anmen- 
ben. S5iele Xiere l^aben fol(^e ^tafte unb gal)igfeiten, 
ung niiglid^ jumerben; il)re 2lnl^anglidf;feit an ben a)tenfd^en. 

4. ®r barf bie ber aKenfdf;l;eit fd^ablidf;e SSermefirung gemiffer 
2;iere l^inbem. 

[I. 3Bie foil ber SJlenfd; feine 3kdf;te iiber bie SSiere anwenben? 
Dfine ©raufamteit! 

1. S)ie Xiere beim Stolen nid^t quaten. 

2. S)en S;ieren, bie fiir if)n arbciten, bie notige Slulje unb 
5|}flege geben unb fie nid^t iiberarbeiten. 

Conclusion. S)iefe 9led^te auf bem red^ten Sffiege ju Iialten, 
:g ift ber 3wcdf t)ieler S^icrfd^u^tjereine. 
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18. Explain the influence public speeches had on the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Indroduction : SScrebtfomfcit ober bie ^unfi beS ©prcd^cnS 
ifi nur unter freicn 3S5I!em auSgeilbt. S)ag altc Stegpptctt, SBoBp^ 
Ion, 3ljftjrien, ^pcrfien, raufetcn bcgl^alb aud^ nid^t§ bat)on. 3^^ 
w)urbc Screbtfatnfeit t)on ben ©ric^cn unb 9l5mem gcpflcgt. @ie 
l^attcn ©d^ulcn bcr Screbtfamfctt, unb bic bffentlid^cn aSoI!gt)ers 
fammlungen gaben ©elcgcnl^eit, fie anjuroenben. SBeld^en ©nflufe |tc 
au^geiibt I)at, jetgt unS bie ©efd^id^te biefer beiben SSblfer (Tran- 
sition). Siefer @influJ3 jeigt fid^: 

Exposition. 

I. Unmittelbar. 

a) ^zi^ Silrger erfufir fogleid^ bie gute ober jd^limme Sage 
be^ 3SaterIanbeg. 

b) 3ltte 3Ka§regeln genauer befprod^en; jjebem befannt; oft 
burd^ einen gefd^eiten SRebner bie SKenge jur ©inftimmig- 
!eit geful^rt. 

II. 3Jlittelbar unb rid^tet fid^: — 

a) auf bie Sitbung beg aSoHejg. 

1. Sag gemeine 3Sol!, roeld^eg nid^t lag, l^5rte wenigfieng 
roid^tige Singe. 

2. ®g temte SRed^t t)on Unred^t beffer unterfd^eiben, ba 
atte 5|}rojeffe 5ffentlid^ gefialten rourben. 

3. 6g geroann eine geroiffe Senntnig ber t)aterlanbtfd^ett 
©efd^id^te, auf bie in ben 5ffentlid^en Steben oft Sejug 
genommen rourbe. 

b) 2luf bie SteilnaJ^me beg aSoHeg an ben Sffentlid^en Singer 
legenfieiten. $6f|ere aSaterlanbgliebe enoedft baburd^, ba§ 
jeber Siirger an ben raid^tigften SSeratungen liber bag 
9Bof)l beg ©taateg teilnimmt. 

c) Sluf bie SSerbefferung unb SSereid^erung ber ©prad^e. 

d) 3luf bie 3>wgenb beg Sanbeg, bie angeregt rourbe, nad^ a3e= 
rebtfamfeit ju ftreben, um SRufie unb Slnfelien ju ge^ 
loinnen. 

Conclusion. Seifpiete aug ber ©efd^id^te anfiil^ren, rate ben 
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6mfltt§ bc3 2ltttotttu8 burd^ fcinc Scid^enrebc gcgen Srutu^ unb 
bie flbrigen SKbrber Safari; ©emoftJ^cncS u. a. 

19. Simon Peter as Disciple and Apostle. 

Introduction: S)ic SSrt unb SBcifc, roie 5{5etrug ein Qilnger 
3efu lourbc: cr roar ber ©ol^n ctncs amtcn gifd^erS; see John 
1, -35—42; Luc. 4, 38 seq.; Luc. 5, 1—11; Matth. 8, 14 seq. 

Exposition : 

I. ^Petrug afe Siinger. 

1. S5tg jur ©efangcnnol^Tne beg $enn: 

a) 3^^^^ f^^^ rcligibfctt Sraft unb Seftimmung. 

a) ©cine SBef enntnijf c ; see Matth. 16, 13—16; John 

6, 66-69. 
/?) 2)ic SBet)orjU9un9 fciteng be§ ^erm; see Matth. 16, 

17—19; 17, 1; 26, 36 and 37. 

b) 3^i<^^« f^iw^^ menfd^Ud^cn ©d^road^c. 

a) Ungenaucg aSerftanbnig ber roal^ren 3Ktjfion beg 

^errn; see Matth. 16, 21 — 26. 
?) Sugrofeeg @erbftt)ertrauen; see Matth. 26, 30—35; 

Matth. 14, 24—33; 26, 51—54. 
r) ©ein tiefer %aU; Matth. 26, 69—75. 

2. 3la^ ber ©efangennaJ^me beg ^erm bis ju feiner $ini- 
melfal^rt; bie 3^it innerer Sfiuterung unb ©rfenntnig. 

a) ©eine aufrid^tige SReue ; see Matth. 26, 75 ; John 20, 
2—8. 

b) ©eine SSeftrafung; see John 21, 15—19 unb jugleid^ 

c) feine Segnabigung. 

n. 5petrug afe Sttpofiel. 

1. @r griinbet bie erfie d^riftlid^e ©emeinbe, Acts of Ap. 2. 

2. er lel^rt unb er leitet bie Suben in ^alaftina burd^ SBort, 
%S)at unb SBunberjeid^en ; see Acts of Ap. 3; 4; 5; 
8, 14—25; 9, 31—43; 12, 1—17. 

3. ®r nimmt ben Unterfd^ieb roeg in Setreff beg neuen @t)an- 
geliumg pifd^en ^uben unb ^eiben; see Acts of Ap. 10; 
15, 1—29. 
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Conclusion : Seine fcmcrcn ©rlebniffe bt^ jum %oht im ^cSjit 
67 uttter SJlero. 

20. The Disciple and Apostle John. 

Introduction: S)ie Slrt unb SBeife, toie QfoJ^anne^ Suttger 3efu 
iDurbe. @r roar ber ©of)n be§ ^V\d|^x^ 3^^^^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^ frommen 
©alome; see Matth. 27, 55 and 56; Marc. 15, 40 and 41; 
Marc. 16, 1; John 1, 33 seq.; Luc. 5, 1 — 11. 

Exposition : 

I. 3of)anne^ ai^ ^unQ^x: — 

1. 3*9^ tnenfd^lid^er ©d^road^e an tf|tn. 

a) ©eine ^eftigfeit unb jjugenblid^e Seibenfd^aft: Luc. 9, 
49 and 50; Luc. 9, 51—56; Marc. 3, 17. 

b) ©eine ©elbftfud^t; see Matth. 20, 20—28. 

2. ©ein ftttlid^^Jteligiofer 2Bert unb feine 3lner!ennung : 

a) ©ein t)erftanbige^, Hebet)oIIe§ @inbringen in ba§ SBefen 
unb bie S3ebeutung beg 3Keffiag; feine DoHe ,gingabe 
an ben $erm ; ibeale Siebe gegen Qefu^ befonberS int 
Gt)angelium, be^l^alb bag 5{5neuniatifd^e genannt. 

b) ©eine groge Serene: see John 18, 15 and 16; John 19, 
25—27 and 35 ; John 20, 4. 

c) 2lugjeid^nungent)oni ^erm: see Matth. 17, 1; Matth. 
26, 37 seq.; John 13, 23—25; John 19, 26 and 27. 

II. Soljanneg aU 2lpoftel: — 

1. 93ei ben ^uben : — ift mit 5{5etrug in Serufalem tl^otig. 
Acts of Apost. 3, 4 and 8. 

2. Unter ben ^eiben unb SSerfolgungen: — im 3al^r 69 gel^t 
er nad^ ^lein^3lfien unb leitet jroanjig Salute lang von 
@pf)efug aug [ieben d^riftlid^e ©emeinben. ©d^reibt bort fein 
SDangeKum unb feine brei Sriefe. Sffiirb bann unter ©o- 
ntitian nad^ Sftom gefd^leppt unb nad^ 5patmo§ int ^tavu 
fd^enSJJeere t)erbannt Unter SRertJa fel^rt er 96 nad^ ©pl^efug 
juriid. 

Conclusion. ;3ol^anneg ift ber einjige Slpoftel, ber eineg natiir- 
lid^en Xobeg ftarb, fiber 100 ^a^xe alt. ©r ift ber 3lpofieI brflber:: 
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Kd^er Siebc. SSeriil^nit fcine SBortc: — ^Sinblcin, Uebct cud^ untcr 
cinanbcr." 

III. Themes for essays. 

21. Town life from an unfavorable point of view. 

22. Country life from a favorable point of view. 

23. Bad company spoils good manners. 

24. What characteristics of the ancient Romans do you 
most admire? 

25. Why was Pyrrhus unable to conquer the Romans? 

26. Enthusiasm the source of great deeds. 

27. Encomium on Columbus. 

28. Advantages great exhibitions offer. 

29. Who is poor? 

30. Why has many a man no friend.^ 

31. On the dangers poverty often incurs. 

32. What induces man not to say the truth. 

33. The tongue the most beneficial and the most danger- 
ous organ of man. 

34. Give a biography of Cromwell. 

35. The main features of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

36. Why were the Stuarts driven out of England? 

37. The invasion of England by the Normans and the 
defeat of the Saxons. 

38. Monologue of a soldier who buries a comrade. 

39. Draw a sketch of the Duke of Marlborough's life. 

40. On the discovery of America ; its advantages to Europe. 

41. On the discovery of the printing art; its advantages 
to mankind. 

42. Discovery of gun-powder; its influence on warfare. 

43. Give the historical development of England's con- 
stitutional liberties. 

44. Characteristics of Shylock in Shakespeare's 'Merchant 
of Venice'. 

45. What was the reason that Latin became the common 
tongue of all learned men in the Middle Ages? 
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46. Origin of human society. (After Plato's ^Republic'.) 

47. The importance of colonies to the fatherland. 

48. Characteristics of the different groups of Shakespeare's 
comedies. 

49. Samuel Johnson as an essayist. 

50. Characteristics of Shakespeare's precursors in comedy. 



VOCABULARY. 



EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS. 



a. = adjective. 

ace =: accusative. 

adv. = adverb. 

app. = appellation. 

aux. V. = auxiliary verb. 

conj. = conjunction. 

dat. = dative. 

def. art. = definite article. 

gen. = genitive 

ind. art. = indefinite article. 

interj. = interjection. 

p. n. = proper noun. 



pi. n. = plural noun. 

prep. = preposition. 

pres. p. = present participle. 

pron. = pronoun. 

s. = substantive. 

s. st. V. =: separable strong verb. 

s. w. V. = separable weak verb. 

st. V. = strong or irregular verb. 

superl. = superlative. 

V. a. = active verb. 

v. n. = neuter verb. 

w. v. = weak or regular verb. 



Note. The vocabulary is complete for the first two classes of the 
exercises (pp. 1 — 70). 



A. 



A, an, ind. art., em, cine, ettt. 
Abandon, to, st. v. tjerlaffett; titers 

laffett. 
Abdicate, to, s.w.v. abbanfett. 
Able, fai^tg; (to be) ISnttett. 
Abomination, s., bet ^Ibfdjeu. 
About, prep., urn; Qegett, ungeffil^r; 

tiber. 



Above, prep., tiber. 
Abridge, to, s.w.v. aBfftrjen. 
Absence, s., bte ^Ibtoefenl^eit. 
Alisent, a., abtoefenb. 
Absolute, a., unumfdjrfinft ; tJoflftfinbiQ. 
Abundance, s., ber ftberfluS. 
Abyssinia, p. n., ^b^fftnten. 
Accept, to, s.st.v. onnel^men. 

12 
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Acceptable, a., anncl^mbar. 
Accession, s. , bte ^ronbefteigung ; 

bcr SBettrttt. 
Accident, s., ber 3ufaII. 
Acclamation, s., ber SBetfaQ. 
Accompany, to, w. v. begleitett. 
Accomplish, to, w. v. tjottenbett, t)oIIs 

ftt^ren. 
Accomplishment, s., bte ^rfilttung. 
According to, prep., nadj, gemftS. 
Accordingly, adv., bemgemfiS; folglid^. 
Account, s., ber SBertd^t; bie iftedjnung; 

w. V. (to) bered^nen. 
Accuracy, s., bte ©enouigfeit. 
Accustom, to, w. v. gctoSl^nett. 
Achieve, to, st. v. tjottbrittgett ; w. v. 

erlangen. 
Acknowledge, to, st. v. anerfennen. 
Acquaintance, s., bie SBelattntfd^aft, 

ber SBelannte. 
Acquainted, a., befannt (mit). 
Acquiesce, to, st. v. fidj gefottcn 

laffen (ace), w. v. fld^ filgen in 

(ace). 
Act, s., bie §anblutt9, ber ^!t; ber 

SBefdJIufe. 
Action, s., bie ^anblung. 
Active, a., tl^fttifi. 
Activity, s., bie 2!l^fitigfeit. 
Add, to, S.W.V. l^ittaufilgen. 
Address, s., bie ^breffe; bie ^nrebe; 

bie ©etoanbtl^eit. 
Address, to, s.w.v. anreben, v. a. 

rtd^iett. 
Adela, p. n., ^bele. 
Adhere, to, st* v. l^angen an (ace). 
Adieu, s., baS ^bieu ; interj. lebe tool^I, 
Adjoin, to, s.w.v. anfilgett; pres. p. 

anftogenb. 
Adjutant, s., ber ^bjutant. 
Admiral, s., ber ^bmiral. 
Admiration, s., bie SBetounberung. 



Admit, to, s.st.v. gugebett, gulaffen. 
Adolphus, p. n., ^"boipf). 
Advance, to, s.w.v. t)orrilrfett. 
Advantage, s., ber SBortl^etl. 
Advantageous, a., tjortctll^aft. 
Adventurer, s., ber ^benteurer. 
Adversary, a., toibrifi ; s., ber ©egncr. 
Advisable, a., ratfant. 
Advice, to, s., ber 9lat. 
Advise, st. v. ratett. 
Aetius, p. n., ^eituS. 
Affable, a., liebettStQiirbig, leuifelig. 
Affair, s., ba§ ®ef4&ft; bie @ad^e. 
Affection, s., bie Sutteigung ; bie SteBe. 
Affectionate, a., tool^ltoollettb ; gSrtlid^. 
Affectionately, adv., liebebofl, afirtlidj. 
Afflict, w. V. betrtibett. 
Afford, to, w. V. tjerfd^offctt ; burijs 

fe^en. 
Affray, w. v. erfd^redEen. 
Afghan, p. n., ber ^fgl^anc. 
Afghanistan, p. n., ^fgl^atttftatt. 
Afore, prep., bor; conj., el^c, adv. 

tjorl^er. 
Afraid, a., erfd^rodfen t)or (of). 
Africa, p. n., Wjxxta. 
African, a., afrifanifdj. 
After, prep., nad^. 
Afternoon, s., ber 9la(^mtttag. 
Afterwards, adv., nad^l^er. 
Again, adv., toteber. 
Against, prep., toiber, gegen. 
Age, s., boS TOer. 
Agesilaus, p. n., ^geftlauS. 
Aggressive, a., angreifcnb, aggrefpt). 
Ago, prep., t)or (dat.), .... Dorl^er 

(ace). 
Agreeable, a., angenel^m. 
Agreement, s., bie Ubereinftintmung ; 

ber SBertrag. 
Agriculture, s., ber fionbbau. 
Aid, to, St. V. l^elfett. 
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., bic Suft. 

, s., bet ^Ibaner; a., albanifd^. 

rider, p. n., ?lIcjonber. 

, p. n., ?nfrcb. 

, to, s.st.v. abftcigen; fld^ ntes 
Jtlaffcn. 

a., lebcttbtQ. 
., aHe; Qana. 

, to, w. V. crlauben; to be 
(lowed, bttrfcn. 
3., ber SButtbcSgcnoffc. 
hty, a., aHmftd^tig. 
it, adv., faji. 

s., baS ^Itnofen. 
, adv., attetn. 
, prep., IfingS. 
, adv., laut. 
ly, adv., fd^ott. 
adv., aud^. 

igh, conj., obgldd^, toictool^l. 
ither, adv., Qanali^; s«fatnmen. 
p. n., TOq. 
jz, p. n., ^iDarcj. 
s, adv., tmtncr, ftct§. 
3, to, w. V. bertounbern, in Qx- 
auttctt fc^cn. 
ng, a., crftaunlid^. 
ssador, s., ber ©cfonbtc. 
ion, s., ber ©l^rgeij. 
ious, a., el^rgciaig. 
d, to, w. V. beffem; v. n. ftd^ 
jffem. 

ca, p. n., ^mcrifa. 
)le, a., liebenSttjilrbiQ. 
g, amongst, prep., untcr, jiois 
^en. 

nt, to, St. V. bctragcn. 
us, p. n., ?(muliu§. 
Ing, a., utttcrl^altenb. 
it, a., alt. 
conj., unb. 
son, p. n., ^Inberfon. 



Anecdote, s., bte ^nelbote. 
Angelo, p. n., ^Ingelo. 
Anglo-Saxon, a., anfielffid^fifd^. 
Angria, p. n., ^Ingrio. 
Animal, s., baS Sier. 
Animated, a., belebt. 
Ann, p. n., ^nna. 
Annex, to, w. v. anneftieren. 
Another, a., ein anbcrer. 
Answer, s., bte ?lttttt)ort. 
Answer, to, w. v. anttoorien. 
Antonius, p. n., ?lntotttu§. 
Anxiety, s., bte ?lngjt. 
Any, a., irgenb ein; jeber. 
Anything, a., irfienb ettoaS. 
Apart, adv., abgefottbert. 
Apartment, s., baS Simmer, pi., bie 

SBol^nung. 
Apollo, p. n., 3lpoIIo. 
Apparent, a., fd^etnbar. 
Appear, to, st. v. erfd^etttett. 
Appearance, s., bie @r jd^eittuitQ , ber 

^Infd^ein. 
Appellation, s., bie ?lp^ettation , bie 

SBerufung. 
Applaud , to , w. V. applaubieren, be* 

llatfd^en. 
Application, s., ba§ ®efud^ ; ber fflei^. 
Appoint, to, St. V. ememtcn. 
Apprehension, s., bie SBefilrd^tung ; 

bie iBerl^aftung. 
Approach, to, w. v. fid^ ttfil^ern. 
Approachable, a., na^ar. 
Approbation, s., bte IBilliQung. 
Approve, to, w. v. btttigen. 
Apt, a., ffil^ig; geneigt. 
Arabian, a., arabtfd^. 
Arch, s., ber SBogett. 
Archer, s., ber SBoQcnfd^U^e. 
Arduous, a., fd^mterig, (jieil). 
Argyle, p. n., ^rg^le. 
Arm, s., ber ^xm. 
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Armada, p. n., bte ^rmaba. 

Armament, s., btc 9ltiftung. 

Arminius, p. n., ^rmin. 

Armour, s., bie iRtiftung. 

Arms, s., pi., btc SBaffcn. 

Army, s., ba§ §eer, bie ^rmcc. 

Arnolf, p. n., ^rnulf. 

Around, prep., um ; adv., tingSl^crum. 

Arrah, p. n., Wcxa^. 

Arrival, s., bie ?lnfunft. 

Arrive, to, s. st. v. anfommett. 

Arrow, s., ber ^feit. 

Arsenal, s., ba§ ^r^cnal. 

Art, s., bie ihinft. 

Arthur, p. n., Irt^ur. 

Article, s., ber ?lrti!el. 

Artillery, s., bie ^rtitteric. 

Artist, s., ber iJttnftkr. 

As, conj., toie. 

As it were, adv., gleid^fam. 

Ascertain, to, w. v. getoig mot^ett; 

fld& bexQeioiffettt. 
Ashamed, a., bejd^fimt. 
Asia, p. n., ^Ifiett. 

Ask, to, w. v. fragen; bitten (st. v.). 
Asleep, to be, st. v. fd^Iafcn. 
Aspiration, s., ba§ 6trebett (nadj). 
Ass, s., ber @jel. 
Assassin, s., ber SJleudJetmSrber. 
Assassination, s., bet ^otb. 
Assault, s., ber Onfall. 
Assign, to, w. v. beftimmen. 
Assist, to, s. st. v. beiftel^ett. 
Assistance, s., ber S3eijtanb. 
Associate, w. v. tjereinigcn. 
Assume, to, s. st. v. annel^men. 
Assure, to, w. v. Derpd^crtt. 
Astonish, to, w. v. in ©rftaunen 

je^cn. 
At, prep., 3U, an, bei, md). 
Athenian, a., atl^ettijdj ; s., ber ^tf)mtx, 
Athens, p. n., ^ttl^en. 



Atmosphere, s., bie ^tmofppre. 
Attachment, s., bie 3uneigung. 
Attack, s., ber ^ngtiff. 
Attack, to, s.st.v. angreifett. 
Attain, to, w. v. erreid^en. 
Attainment, s., bie @rrci(ijung. 
Attempt, s., ber tBerfud^; w. v. tjer* 

fud^en. 
Attend, to, w. v. begleiten; s.w.v. 

beitool^nen. 
Attention, s., bie ^ufmerfjamfeit. 
Attentively, adv., oufmerffam. 
Attila, p. n., TOila. 
Attract, to, s.st.v. onjiel^en. 
Attraction, s., bie ^njiel^ung. 
Attribute, to, s.w.v. beilcgett; s.st.v. 

beimeffen. 
Austrian, a., bftteid^ifd^ ; app., ber b^^ 

reidjer. 
Author, s., ber ^utor, @d^reibcr. 
Authority, s., bie ^uiorii&i, ba§ ^tn^ 

fel^ett. 
Authorize, to, w. v. betoottmft^tigen. 
Auxiliary, a., §ilfc leiftenb, (troops) 

s. bie $i(f§trup|)en. 
Avail, to, w. V. ntt^en; pdj bebienen 

(gen.). 
Avarice, s., ber ©eij. 
Avaricious, a., geijig. 
Avenge, to, w. v. rftdjen. 
Average, s., ber ^urd^fd^nitt. 
Avert, to, s.st.v. abtoenben. 
Avoid, to, st. V, tjertneiben. 
Avon, p. n., ber 3lt)0tt. 
Await, to, w. V. ertoottett. 
Awake, to, w. v. (v. a.) ertoedfen; 

st. V. (v. n.) ettoad^en. 
Away, adv., toeg, fort. 
Awe, s., bie Surdjt. 
Awning, s., ba§ Qett; ©djirmbadj. 
Ay, adv., ja, ja bod^. 
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B. 



Back adv., surildE. 

Backwards, adv., rtidlofirtS. 

Bad, a., fd^Ied^t, bdfe. 

Badge, s., baS Seid^en, bcr OrbenSs 

ftcm. 
Bag, s., bcr Bad, bie 9lcifctafdjc. 
Ball, s., bcr SBatt. 
Baltic, a., balttfd^; s. btc Oftfcc. 
Band, s., baS IBanb; bic SBanbc; ba§ 

2JhififcorpS. 
Bandit, s., bcr SBanbit. 
Banish, to, w. v. Dcrbanncn. 
Bank, s., btc SBanf. 
Banquet, s., ba§ SBanfctt. 
Baptism, s., btc ^aufc. 
Baptize, to, w. v. taufcn. 
Barbarian, s., bcr $arbar; a. bars 

barifd^. 
Bark, s., bic SBorfc; w. v. bcllcn. 
Barn, s., btc Sd^cunc. 
Bastion, s., btc ^aftion. 
Basel, p. n., SBofcI. 
Basin, s., btc B^alt; ba§ SBafd^bcdEcn. 
Basis, s., bic SBafi§, bic ©runblagc. 
Basket, s., bcr Sioxh. 
Battalion, s., ba§ SBatottion. 
Battle, s., bic ©d^Iad^t. 
Bavarian, s., bcr 55atcr; a., bairifd^. 
Be, to, aux. v. fcitt. 
Bear, s., bcr SSr. 
Bear, to, st. v. trogcit; Icibcn. 
Beast, s., ba§ %xtx; bic SBcftic. 
Beautiful, a., fd^5n. 
Beautifully, adv., fd^5n. 
Because, conj., toeil; b. of, prep. 

tocgcn. 
Become, to, aux. v. tocrbcn. 
Bed, s., ba§ 55ctt ; (ba§ S3cct, flower-bed). 



Bedroom, s., ba§ Sd^Iafaimmcr. 

Bee, &, bic SBicnc. 

Before, prep., tjor. 

Beg, to, St. v. btttcit. 

Beggar, s., bcr SBctilcr. 

Begin, to, st. v. bcgtnttcn, anfangcn 

(s.st.v.). 
Beginning, s., bcr SBcginn, bcr ^nfang. 
Behaviour, s, boS SBctragcn. 
Behind, prep., Winter. 
Behold, to, w. v. bcmcrlcn. 
Being, s., baS SQBcfcn. 
Believe, to, w. v. glaubcn. 
Bellows, s., bcr SBIafcbalg. 
Belong, to, w. v. gcl^Srcn. 
Beloochistan, p. n., iBcIooci^tftan. 
Below, prep., untcrl^alb; untcr. 
Benefit, s., bic SBol^Itl^at. 
Benevolence, s., baS SBol^ItDolIcn. 
Bengal, a., bcitQalijd^. 
Beresford, p. n., SBcrcSforb. 
Berlin, p. n., 85cr(itt. 
Besides, adv., augcrbcm; (ncbcnbci, 

beside). 
Besiege, to, w. v. bckgcrn. 
Best, superl., am bcftcit. 
Bestow, to, w. v. fd^cnfcn. 
Betrayer, s., bcr iBcrrfitcr. 
Betroth, to, w. v. tjcrlobcn. 
Between, prep., jttjijd^cn. 
Beyond, prep., jcnjcit, ilbcr. 
Bind, to, St. v., binbcn. 
Biographer, s., bcr SBiogra^l^. 
Bird, s., bcr SBogcl. 
Birth-place, s., bcr ®c6urt§ort. 
Bishop, s., bcr 53if(^of. 
Bitter, a., bitter. 
Black, a., fd^wars. 
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Blamable, a., tabelnSmert. 

Blame, to, w. v. tabeln. 

Bleed, to, w. v. blutcn. 

Blessing, s., bcr ©egcn. 

Blind, a., blinb. 

Bliss, s., btc ©clififett. 

Blood, s., ba§ SBlut. 

Blood, to, w. V. Blutig madden; cr« 

l^i^ett; 3ur 9Cber loffen. 
Blow, s., bcr ©(iJIoQ. 
Blow, to, St. V. blajcn. 
Blue, a., Uau. 

Board, s., bo§ SBrctt; (ba§ ©crld^t). 
Boast, to, w. V. |)ra]^lcn. 
Boat, s., bo§ SBoot. 
Body, s., bcr i?5rpcr. 
Bohemia, p. n., SSiil^mcn. 
Bold, a., fUl^n. 
Boldly, adv., fiil^tt. 
Bone, s., bcr iJnod^cn. 
Bonpland, p. n., SBon^Ianb. 
Book, s., ba§ S3ud&. 
Booty, s., btc SBcutc. 
Border, s., bic ©rcnsc. 
Border, to, w. v. Qrcnjett (an). 
Bore, to, w. v. bol^rcn. 
Borrow, to, w. v. borgcn. 
Bosom, s., bcr SBuJcn. 
Both, a., bcibc. 
Bottle, s., bic glojd^c. 
Bow, s., bcr SBogcn; bic SBcrbcugung. 
Bow, to, w. V. fid^ Dcrbcugcn; bicgcn. 
Bowman, s., bcr JBoQCttfd&ti^c. 
Boy, s., bcr ^naht. 



Branch, s., bcr Qlocig. 

Brave, a., iap^tx. 

Brave, to, st., tro§ bictctt (s. st. v.). 

Bravery, s., bic Xapfcrfcit. 

Bray, to, st. v. ftam|)fcn, jlo^cn; 

fd^rctcn (of ass, stag.). 
Break, to, st. v. brcd^cn. 
Breakfast, s., baS Sriil^ftM. 
Breast, s., bic S5ruft. 
Breeze, to, w. v. otmcn. 
Brethren, pi. n., bic S3riibcr. 
Brick, s., bcr 9Jloucrftcin. 
Bridge, s., bic SBrtirfc. 
Bring, to, st. v. bringctt. 
Bring up, to, s.st.v. aufaicl^cn. 
Brisk, a., tnuntcr, Icbl^oft. 
Britain, p. n., SBritonnicn. 
British, a., britij^. 
Briton, s., bcr SBrttc. 
Brother, s., bcr SBrubcr. 
Brunswick, p. n., SBraunfd^tocig. 
Build, to, w. V. baucn. 
Building, s., ba§ @cb&ubc. 
Buoyancy, s., bcr 2ci(ijtfitttt. 
Burden, to, st. v. bclobcn. 
Burn, to, w. v. brcnncn. 
Burst, to, St. V. bcrftcn, platen. 
Burthen, s., bic SBUrbc. ' 
Bury, to, st. v. bcgroBcn. 
Business, s., ba§ ©cfd^ftft. 
Busy, a., bcfd^fiftigt. 
But, conj., obcr; fonbcm. 
Button, s., bcr j^nopf. 
Buy, to, w. V. laufcn. 



C- 



Gabul, p. n., iJabuI. 
Gacus, p. n., ^a!u§. 
Caesar, p. n., Sfijor. 



Calculate, to, w. v. bcrc(ijncn. 

Calcutta, p. n., ^alfutta. 

Call, to, st. V. ruf en; upon, bcfu(ijcn(w.v.). 
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Calm, a., rul^ig. 
Calmness, s., bte Shtl^e. 
Calumny, s., btc SBcrlcumbung. 
Cambys^, p. n., j!amb^fe§. 
Camp, s., baS Saget. 
Campaign, s., bet ^elbaug. 
Can, I, aux. verb td& fann. 
Candle, s., baS Std^i 
Candour, s., bie ?(ufrid&tigfeit. 
Cane, s., bcr @torf, baS Stol^r. 
Cannot, he, aux. v. cr fanti ntd^t. 
Canton, s., bcr (lantoit 
Capital, s., bie ^au^tftabt. 
Captain, s., bcr ^ou^ann; bcr 

RixpxiSax (of ship). 
Captive, a., gefangcn. 
Capture, s., bcr gfong. 
Care, s., bie @orgc. 
Caroline, p. n., ^orolinc. 
Carry, to, st v. tragen. 
Carthaginian, a., fartl^agifd^. 
Case, s., bcr ^aU; (bcr Raftm). 
Cast, to, st. V. toerfcn. 
Castle, s., ba§ @d^Io§. 
Catch, to, st. V. fangcn. 
Cathedral, s., bte j^atl^cbrale. 
Catholic, a., fatl^olifdj. 
Cattle, s., baS SBiel^. 
Cause, s., bie Urfad^c. 
Cause, to, w. v. t)cnirja(§ctt ; lafjen. 
Cavalry, s., btc ©atJoKcrie. 
Cavern, s., bie ^b^U. 
Cease, to, s.w.v. aufl^5ren. 
Cede, to, w. v. cbtreten. 
Celebrated, a., bcrlll^mt. 
Central, a., central. 
Centre, s., baS (Sentntm, bie 3Jlitte. 
Century, s., ba§ Sal^ri^uitbert. 
Ceremony, s., bte ©eremonie, Seier* 

lidjleit. 
Ceres, p. n., GereS. 
Certain, a., getoiS. 



Certainly, adv., ftd^crlt^. 
Chamber, s., baS 3inttner, bie ^am* 

mer. 
Chancel, s., bie mtarftfttte. 
Change, to, w. v. tDCdJfelit, berftn* 

bem. 
Channel, s., bcr (lanal. 
Character, s., bcr ©l^araftcr. 
Charge, s., bcr fCuftrag; baS fCntt. 
Charity, s., ba§ ^Intofen; d^rtftUd^c 

Stcbe. 
Charles, p. n., iJorl. 
Charon, p. n., (D^aron. 
Chase, s., bie Sagb. 
Chase, to, w. v. jageiu 
Check, to, w. v. fecifil^men, s. st. v. 

ttn 3aum l^Iten. 
Cheer, to, s.w.v. aufmuntem, w. 

v. l&cgrilgcn. 
Cheerful, a., Inciter. 
Cheerfulness, s., bie ^eitcrleii. 
Cherish, to, w. v. tool^Itl^un; Uebctt. 
Chesterfield, p. n., (Sl^cjlcrficlb. 
Chief, s., bcr (S^; ba§ $aupt. 
Child, s., ba§ jlittb. 
Childhood, s., bie ftinbl^cit. 
Chimerical, a., d^tmftrif^. 
Chodscha, p. n., (Il^obfd^a. 
Choice, s., bie SOSal^l; a., auScrlefett. 
Choke, to, w. v. erjHdEcit. 
Choose, to, w. V. toftl^lcit. 
Christ, p. n., ^rtfhtS. 
Christian, s., bcr (S^l^rift. 
Church, s., bie ^ird^e. 
Churchyard, s., ber iHrd^l^of. 
Cicero, p. n., (Stccro. 
Circle, s., ber Sirfcl; ber ^rci§. 
Circumstance, s., ber Untftattb. 
Citadel, s., bie SitabeUe. 
Citizen, s., bcr ^iirger. 
City, s., bie ©tobt. 
Civil, a., bUrgerlid^; l^fifUd^. 
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Claim, s., bcr 3ltt|prudJ. 

Clamour, s., baS ©erftufd^. 

Glass, s., bic i?(a|fe. 

Classic, a., ttafftW. 

Clear, a., flat. 

Clear, to, w. v. rftutnen; rehugen. 

Clearness, s., bic Stiaxi)tii\ bic 8lcb» 

Itd^cit. 
Clergyman, s., ber ©eifttid^c. 
Clive, p. n., ^Ut)c. 
Cloak, s., bcr SWantel. 
o'clock, adv., Ul^r. 
Close, to, St. V. Wliefeen. 
Closely, adv., aufmcrffom; bid^t. 
Cloth, s., ba§ Xttd^. 
Cloud, s., bic SBoIfc. 
Club, s., bic i^culc; bet Stluh 
Coast, s., bic ilttfle. 
Coeur de Lion, p. n., fifiwcnl^crg. 
Cold, a., fart; s., bic mtt. 
Collar, s., bet ilragcn. 
Colloquial, a., tntinblid^. 
Cologne, p. n., ^Un. 
Colonel, s., bet Obetft. 
Colony, s., bic IJoIonic. 
Colour, s., bic gfarbc. 
Combatant, s., bcr i^fimpfcr. 
Come, to, st. v. fommctt. 
Come to pass, to, w. v, fid^ er« 

cignctt. 
Command, s., bet ^cfcl^l. 
Command, to, st v. bcfcl^Icn. 
Commandant, s., bet Jh)ntmanbani. 
Commander, s., bcr SBefcl^lSl&ober. 
Commence, to, s. st. v. anfattgen. 
Commencement, s., ber ^nfang. 
Commerce, s., ber §attbcl. 
Commission, s., bcr ?luftrag. 
Commit, to, st. v. bcgel^en. 
Common, a., gemcinfi^aftUd^. 
Commonly, adv., gctoSl^ttlidJ. 
Communicate, to, s. w. v. mittcilcn. 



Communication, s., bic ^itieilun(|. 
Community, s., bic ®cmeinbc; bie 

©cntcinfd^aft. 
Companion, s., bcr (Skffil^rte. 
Company, s., bic (S^cfeOfd^aft. 
Complain, to, w. Vr {td^ f>ttLa%m 

(ttbcr). 
Complaint, s., bic j!lage. 
Complete, to, w. v. tctboQftfinbtfien. 
Compose, to, s. w. v. aufammenfe^en; 
w. V. crfaffcn; orbncn; Bctul^igen. 
Composedly, adv., gefc^t. 
Composure, s., bie Sfaffung. 
Comprehension, s., bic llttffaffimg. 
Computation, s., bic ^cted^nung. 
Comrade, s., bcr j^amerab. 
Conceal, to, st. v. berbcrgctt. 
Conceive, to, s. w. v. auffaffen; s 

St. V. attSbcn!en. 
Concern, s., bic Sod^c; bie Seilnal^me. 
Conclusion, s., bcr ©d^Iug. 
Condemn, to, w. v. betuttcilen. 
Condition, s., bic Sage ; bie SBcbingung. 
Conduct, s., ba§ Seiragen. 
Conduct, to, w. V. fttl^rctt; leitcn. 
Confederation, s., bie )93ereinigung; ber 

93unb. 
Confess, to, st. v. gcftcl^ctt. 
Confession, s., ba§ (BcftftnbniS. 
Confidence, s., baS Sctttaucn. 
Confident, a., bctitaucnSbott. 
Confused, a., gctfhrcui; bctloirtt. 
Confusion, 8., bic SBcrtoittung. 
Conquer, to, w. v. crobern (land); 

befiegctt (enemy). 
Conqueror, s., ber ©icger. 
Conquest, s., bie @toberung. 
Conscious, a., betougt. 
Consciousness, s., ba§ SBctougtfein. 
Consent, s., bie Suftimmung. 
Consent, to, s. w. v. guftimmen. 
Consequence, s., bie golge. 
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Consequently, adv., folgUdJ. 
Consider, st. v. crtofigcn; l^alten. 
Conspirator, s., bcr SBcrjd^ttjorcttc. 
Consist of, to, St. v. beflel^cn (auS). 
Consort, s., bet (Bemal^l. 
Constantly, adv., (eftSnbig. 
Constitution, s., bie 93efd^affen]^eii ; bie 

SScrfaffung. 
Consult, to, s.w. V. utn ^ai fragen. 
Contagion, s., bie ^ftedfung. 
Contain, to, st. v. entl^alten. 
Contented, a., aufrieben. 
Continue, to, s» w. v. fortfc^cn; s. 

St. V. fortfal^rett. 
Contract, to, s. st. v. aufammcns 

gtel^en. 
Contrary, s., baS ©CQcnteil; a., tttU 

gegcttficfc^t. 
Convenience, s., bcr^cfoKe; bie S5es 

quemli^fett. 
Conversation, s., bie Unterl^aftuttfi. 
Converse, to, st. v. fid^ unterljalten. 
Convert, to, w. v. befcl^rctt. 
Conviction, s., bie ftbergeugung. 
Cool, a., fUl&l; fait. 
Coolly, adv., W)l 
Copy, s., bie IJo^ie; bie 3lbfd^rift. 
Corn, s., baS IJorn. 
Comer, s., ber SQBinfel, bie C^dEe. 
Comet, s., baS $om; ber J!omeit. 
Correct, a., Qtnau, forrelt. 
Correspond, to, s. w. v. ilbetettis 

ftitntneit. 
Corunna, p. n., j^orunna. 
Cost, to, w. V. fojlen, s., bie ifojtett. 
Couch, to, w. V. fi(ij legen, legen; s., 

baS SBett, Soger. 
Counsellor, s., ber IRat. 
Count, s., bcr ®raf; w. v. gftl^Ien. 
Countenance, s., ba§ ®efid()t; bie 

Saffung. 
Country, s., ba§ 2anb. 



Countryman, s., ber Sanbrnantt. 

Courage, s., ber 9Kut. 

Courageous, a., tnuiig. 

Course, s., ber Sauf. 

Court, s., ber §of. 

Courteous, a., l^dflici^. 

Cover, to, w. v. bebedEen. 

Cow, s., bie Jhtl^. 

Coward, s., ber SfetgUng. 

Gowper, p. n., iJowper. 

Craft, s., bie Sift; boS ©ewerbe. 

Crafty, a., liftig. 

Craggy, a., raul^; ]&ol|)ertg. 

Crane, s., ber jhanici^. 

Create,. to, st. v. f^affen. 

Creature, s., ba§ ®ef(^5pf. 

Crecy, p. n., ihec^. 

Credit, s., ber jhebit, ba§ 3uttauen. 

Credulous, a., giSubig. 

Crime, s., baS ^erbred^en. 

Crisis, s., bie ^ifiS. 

Criticism, s., bie Jhitil. 

Croesus, p. n., ihfifitS. 

Crop, s., bie 6rnte. 

Crosier, s., ber 93tfd^of§jtab. 

Cross, to, s. w. V. ilberfe^en. 

Crowd, to, w. V. brfingen, fi(ij brfius 

gen; s., ber ^aufe. 
Crown, s., bie iJrone. 
Crown, to, w. v. frbnen. 
Cruel, a., graufam. 
Crusade, s., ber ^eugjug. 
Cry, to, St. V. fd^reicn. 
Cuirassier, s., ber iUlraffler. 
Cunctator, s., ber S^gerer. 
Curiatii, p. n., bie ^riatier. 
Curiosity, s., bie 9leugterbe. 
Current, s., ber Strom; a., giiltig. 
Custom, s., bie ©ewol^nl^eit, Sitte. 
Cut off, to, s. St. V. abl^auen, aU 

fd^neiben. 
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Dagger, s., ber 2)ol(^. 

Dalmatia, p. n., ^altnatten. 

Danatd, p. n., bie ^anatbe. 

Danger, s., bie ©efal^r. 

Dangerous, a., geffil^rlid^. 

Danish, a., b&ntfd^. 

Dare, to, w. v. toagcn. 

Daring, a., fill^n, loagl^alftg. 

Darius, p. n., Partus. 

Dark, a., bunfel. 

Darkness, s., bte ^unfell^ett.. 

Dash, to, w. V. fld^ ftiirjcn. 

Date, to, w. v. batiercn; s., baS 

Saturn. 
Daughter, s., bie %o^itt, 
Davy, p. n., 2)abib. 
Day, s., ber Slag* 
Deal, s., ber %tiL 
Dean, s., ber S)e!an. 
Dear, a., UeB. 

Dearly, adv., innig, aufrtd^tig, teuer. 
Dearth, s., bie Sleuerung, ^ungerSnot. 
Death, s., ber Sob. 
Debate, s., bie S)e6atte, 55er]&anMung ; 

St., ftreiten. 
Decay, st.v. berfaHcn ; s.st.v. abnel^niett. 
Decease, to, st. v. fterben. 
Deceit, s., ber SBetrug. 
Decide, to, st. v. entjd^eiben. 
Deck, s., baS SBerbedE. 
Declare, to, w. v. erflfiren. 
Decoration, s., bie 2)e!oration, bie 

^erjietung. 
Decree, s., bie SSerorbnung. 
Decrepitude, s., bie ^Ibgclebtl^eit. 
Dedicate, to, w. v. toibtnen. 
Deed, s., bie ^ai. 
Deep, a., tief. 



Deeply, adv., tief, innig. 

Deer, s., baS 9bttt)ilb. 

Defeat, st. v. fd^Iagen, beftegen; s., 

bie 9lieberlage. 
Defence, s., bie ^erteibigung. 
Defend, to, w. v. t)crteibigen. 
Defensive, a., Dcrteibigenb. 
Defiance, s., bie ^auSforberung. 
Definition, s., bie definition. 
Degenerate a., entartet 
Degrade, to, s. w. v. obfc^en; l^r* 

unterfe^en. 
Degree, s., ber @rab. 
Deity, s., bie ©ott^eit. 
Delay, s., ber SBcrjug. 
Delay, s. st. v. auffd^ieben. 
Delicious, a., ibftltd^, leder. 
Delight, s., baS ^ergnflgen. 
Delight, to, w. v. ergSgen; fidj er« 

freuen. 
Delightful, a., ergSftltdJ. 
Deliver, to, w. v. befreien; st.v. 

flbergeben. 
Demand, to, w. v. Derlangen. 
Demeanour, s., baS SBctragen. 
Demetrius, p. n., ^emetrtuS. 
Den, s., bie ^bifit, ®ruBe. 
Deny, to, w. v. leugnen; Derfagen. 
Depart, s. w. v. abreifen. 
Departure, s., bie ^breife. 
Depend, to, s. st. v. abl^ngen (t)on); 

fid^ betlaffen. 
Deportment, s., bie ^uffUl^rung. 
Depreciation, s., bie @miebrigung. 
Deprive, to, w. v. berauben. 
Derange, to, s. st. v. in Unorbnung 

bringen. 
Derive, to, s. w. v. ableiten ; abftammen. 
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nt, s., bte ^erlunft. 
t, a., obe; s., bte @tndbe, SBtifte. 
iption, s., bte 16e{c^ret6ung. 
ve, to, w. V. tjerbienen. 
3, to, w. V. tDilit|d^cit. 
Dus, a., enDiinfd^t. 
ate, a., etnfatn, toii% 
lir, s., bic SBerjtoeiflung. 
irately, adv., bcrjtDetfcIt. 
se, to, w. V. berad^ten. 
ny, s., bie SBePitntnung. 
oy, to, w. V. jerftSreit. 
uction, s., bie JScmid^tung, 8ct« 
tdtung. 

hment, s., bie ^Ibteilung. 
, s., ba§ detail, bie einsell^eit. 
ioration, s., bie 55erf(^Utnmerutt0. 
miiiation, s., ber entjd^Iug. 
mine, to, st. v. bcfc^liefecn. 
opment, s., bie @ttttt)i(!Iung. 
e, s., ber ^ttturf. 
:e, to, w. V. toibmen, toeil^en; 
. devoted, ergeben. 
edness, s., bte ©rgcbenl^eit. 
ir, to, St. V. frejfen. 
atly, adv., anbfid^tig. 
L, p. 11., ^iana. 
.0, s. V. ftcrben. 
ent, a., berfd^icben. 
alt, a., jc^toer. 
Lilty, s., bie ©djtoierigfeit. 
to, St. V. graben. 
fy, to, w. V. el^ren; a. digni- 
ied, toilrbeboH. 
lilt, a., fKeifeig. 
tntly, adv., fleifeig. 
to, w. v. f^jeifen; st. v. cfjcn. 
jr, s., baS anittagcffen. 
ir-time, s., bie 9Kitta9§3Ctt. 
^sius, p. n., 2)ion^fiu§. 
)ldiswalde, p. n., 2)i<)<)olbi§5 
oalbe. 



Direct, to, w. v. rid^ten. 
Direction, s., bie fRid^tung. 
Discharge, s., bie @albe; bie &nU 

laffung; to, st v. entlaffcn; w. 

V. obfeuem. 
Discipline, s., bie ^iScipIin. 
Disclose, to, w. v. entl^ttllen. 
Disconcert, to, s. st. v. auS ber 

8a{fung bringen. 
Discord, s., ber ajtigflang; bie Stoie* 

trad^t. 
Discover, to, w. v. entbcdfen. 
Discussion, s., bie Qfrdrterung. 
Disguise, s., bie SSerfleibung; w. v. 

bedleiben. 
Disobliging, a, ungeffittig. 
Disorder, s., bie Unorbnung. 
Dispatch, s., bie 2)e|)efd^e; s. st. v. 

abfenben. 
Disperse, to, w. v. jerftreuen. 
Display, to, w. v. entfalten. 
Displease, to, st. v. miSfallen. 
Displeased, a., firgerlidj. 
Dispose, to, w. v. anorbnen, bcr^ 

fiigen. 
Disposition, s., bie ^Inorbnung; bie 

^nlage. 
Disregard, to, w. v. entfcmen; ber* 

ad^ten. 
Dissolve, to, s. w. v. auflJfen. 
Distance, s., bie ^ntfcmung. 
Distant, a., fern. 

Distinction, s., bie Unterfdjeibung. 
Distinctly, a., beutUdJ, befonberS. 
Distinguish, to, st. v. utitcrfd^ciben ; 

au§seid^nen. 
Distinguished, a., auSgejeid^net. 
Distract, to, s. st. v. abjiel^en; w. v. 

jerftreuen. 
District, s., ber SBejirl, ba§ ®thki. 
Distrust, to, w. v. tnifetrauen. 
Disuse, to, s. w. v. abgetobl&nen. 
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Divan, s., bcr ®it)an. 

Diversity, s,, bcr Untctfd^icb. 

Divide, to, tcilcn; cintcilcti. 

Do, to, St. V. ii)nn'j w, v. madden. 

Done, P. P. gctl^an. 

Door, s., bie S^l^ilre, ba§ ^ot. 

Doubt, s., bcr 8»o^W/ baS 53cbcnfctt. 

Dov^rla, p. n., S)o»D(a. 

Down, adv., nicbcr, l^craB. 

Dozen, s., baS ^u^enb. 

Dr. (Doctor), s., bcr %c^i, bcr Softer. 

Drachm, s., bie ^rad^mc. 

Draco, p. n., ®rafo. 

Draw breath, to, w. v. otmcn 

Draw-bridge, s., bie Svi^^^^^^- 

Draw up, to, s. st. v. l^craufjicl^ctt. 



Dreamless, a., trautnloS. 
Dresden, p. n., ^reSben. 
Dress, s., bie jtlctbung, bcr Knjug. 
Drive, to, st. v. treiben. 
Droop, w. V. toclfen; fld^ ffixmm. 
Drown, to, w. v. crir&nfctt. 
Drummer, s., bcr Zxommltt. 
Dublin, p. n., 2)ublin. 
Duke, s., bcr ^erjog. 
Dumb, a., ftuntm. 
Duncan, p. n., ^un!att. 
Dungeon, s., bcr j^crfcr, ba§ So^. 
Duration, s., bie ^auer. 
During, prep., toftl^renb. 
Duty, 8., bie ^flic^t; bcr Sott. 



E. 



Each, pron., jebcr. 
Eager, a., ^eftig, eifrig. 
Eagerly, adv., cifrig. 
Eagerness, s., bcr @ifcr. 
Ear, s., baS Ol^r, ba§ ©el^dr. 
Early, s., friilji. 

Earnest, s., bcr ^nft; a., emft. 
Earth, s., bie @rbc. 
East, s., bcr Often. 
Eastern, a., morgenlfinbifc^^ dftlid^. 
Easily, adv., leid^t, bequem. 
Easy, a., leid^t, fanft. 
Eat, to, st, v. effen. 
Ecclesiastical, a., fird^Iid^. 
Edifice, s., ba§ ^ebdube, bcr f&au, 
Edmund, p. n., ©bmunb. 
Education, s., bie ©rjiel^ung. 
Effect, s., bie SBirfung. 
Effort, s., bie ^Inflrcngung. 
Effusion, s., bcr ^rgufe; bie SSerfd^toens 
bung. 



Egean sea, p. n., ba§ ^gSifd^c ^m. 
Egeus, p. n., ©gcuS. 
Egypt, p. n., tg^ptcn. 
Egyptian, s., bcr Sg^pter; a., figtjps 

tif*. 
Eight, num., ad^t. 

Eighteen, num., ac^tjel^n. 

Either, pron., ciner bon beiben, jeber. 

Elastic, a., elaftifc^. 

Elderly, a., filtlid^. 

Elect, to, w. V. crtofil&Ien. 

Election, s., bie SBal^I. 

Elegant, a., jierlid^, fd^dn. 

Element, s., ba§ (Slcmcnt. 

Eleven, num., clf. 

Eleventh, num., bcr clf tc. 

Elizabeth, pr. n., ©(ifabctl^. 

Elm, s., bie Ulme. 

Else, adv., titoa^ anbercS, fonft. 

Elsewhere, adv., anberStoo. 

Embark, to, s. w. v. einfdjiffen. 
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Dwer, to, w. V. bcbcrfen, bes 

c^trtnen; tuol^nen. 

lent, a., ^^od), etl^aben^ auSges 

lently, adv., tuorjiigUc^. 

ion, s., bie SteQung, ^etDegung. 

3ror, s., icr iJaifer. 

Iiatically, adv., etnpl^atifd^. 

ire, s., ba§ j^aiferretd^. 

loy, s., bic ?(n|lcllung. 

loy, to, w. V. befd^ftftigctt. . 

Dwer, w. V. bebolltnfid^ttgcit. 

ress, w.. V. bie iJaifcrin. 

:y, a., leer. 

le, to, s. w. V. ffi^ig madden. 

mp, to, w. V. pc^ logern. 

•cle, to, w. V. umringcn. 

unter, s., bcr 3wftttnmcnfto6. 

urage, to, w. v. crtnutigen. 

s., ba§ @nbe. 

to, w. V. enbtgen. 
iwment, s., bie ®aBe, ba§ 5^alent. 
ire, to, s. St. V. auSl^alten; st. 
V. ertragen. 
gy, s., bie Snergie. 
inger, to, gcffiljirben. 
iiy, s., ber Seinb. 
.ge, to, in 2)ienft neljimen. 
gement, s., bie SBeJd^fiftigung. 
ging, rcijenb, einnel^nienb. 
and, p. n., ^nglanb. 
ish, a., englifc^. 
ish, the, s., bie @nglfinber. 
y, to, St. v. genicfeen. 
yment, s., ber ©enufe. 
jhten, to, w. v. erleud^ten. 
igh, adv., gcttug, l^inlfinglid^. 
^n, s., bcr gfi^nrit^. 
le, to, w. V. folgcn. 
r, to, St. V. eintretcn. 
rprise, s., ba§ Unterneljimen. 
rtain, to, st. v. unterl^alten. 



Entertainment, s., bie llnterl^altung. 
Enthusiasm, s., bie ^egeiftentng. 
Entire, gan); t)ol][flSnbig. 
Entitle, to, w. v. Bered^tigen. 
Entreat, to, st. v. bitten; w. v. ers 

fu^en. 
Envious, a., neibifdj, mifegttnjtig. 
Envy, s., ber Dileib; w. v. Bencibett. 
Ephori, p. n., bie (Sp^oxtn. 
Epistolary, a., BriefHc^. 
Epoch, s., bie @))od^e. 
Equal, a., gletd^. 
Equally, adv., gleid^. 
Erect, to, w. v, enid^tert, Bauen. 
Escape, s., bie glud^t, bie 9iettuttg. 
Escape, to, st. v. entlaufen. 
Especially, adv., befonberS. 
Establish, s. w. v. einfe^eit; w. v. 

ertid^ien. 
Esteem, s., bie ^d^tung. 
Eternal, a., etuig. 
Ethiopian, p. n., ber Stl^iopier. 
Etna, p. n., ber Stna. 
Eudoxia, p. n., @ubosta. 
Eugene, p. n., Sugen. 
Europe, p. n., (5uro|)a. 
European, a., ber ©uropficr; a., euro* 

p&ifd^. 
Evander, p. n., (StJanber. 
Evasion, s., bie ^uSfiud^t. 
Even, adv., felbft; a., cben. 
Evening, s., ber ?tbenb. 
Event, s., bie SBegebenl^eit, ber 55ors 

fall. 
Ever, adv., je, jemalS. 
Every, pron., jeber, jebe, jebeS. 
Everybody, pron., jebermann. 
Evei7thing, pron., attcS. 
Everywhere, adv., ilberatt. 
Evil, s., ba§ iibel. 
Exact, a., gerabe, genau. 
Examine, to, w. v.untcrfud^en; ^jriifen. 
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Example, s., ba§ S8cif|)icl. 
Exceedingly, adv., aufeerorbcntlid^. 
Excellent, a., t)ortreffli(i^. 
Except, to, s. St. V. auSnd^men; prep., 

auSQenommen. 
Exchange, s., ber 2:aufd^; aBcdJfcI. 
Exchange, to, w. v. ttcc^fcln; taus 

Excite, to, w. V. ctregcn; st. v. atis 

ixtxbtn. 
Exclaim, to, s. st. v. auSrufert. 
Excuse, w. V. cntfdjulbtgcn; s. bic 

Q^tfd^uIbtgunQ. 
Exercise, s., bic 5lufgaBe; bie tttung, 

bie l^etoegung. 
Exertion, s., bic ^Inftrcngung. 
Exhibitor, s., bcr ^luSftcttcr. 
Exhort, to, w. V. crmal^nett. 
Exile, w, V. t)crBanncn; s., ber 55crs 

banntc. 
Exist, to, w, V. bcpc!^en; tjorljanben 

fein. 
Existence, s., boS ^afein. 
Expect, to, w. V. crtoartcn. 



Expectation, s., bie ^rtoariung. 
Experience, to, stv. erfol^ten; w.v.. 

Derfud^en. 
Experiment, s., ber SSerfudJ. 
Expire, to, st. v. toerfdjeibcn; s. sL 

V. ablaufett. 
Exploit, s., bie ^elbeittl^at. 
Export, to, s. w. V. ouSfttl^ten. 
Expose, to, s. w. V. ouSfe^, btoj* 

ftetten. 
Express, to, s. w. v. auSbrfltfen, 

Augem. 
Expression, s., ber ^Sbrucf. 
Expunge, to, s. w. v. ouSlBfiJctt, 

auSfheid^en. 
Extensive, a., auSgebel^t. 
External, a., ftugerltd^. 
Extinguish, to, s. w. v. auSlSfd^en. 
Extort, to, w. V. ttptt^ttL 
Extraordinary, a., augerorbentlidj. 
Extravagance, s., bie ^uSfd^toetfung, 

SBerfd^toenbund. 
Eye, s., baS ^lugc 
Eye-witness, ber ^lugenseuge. 



F. 



Fabulous, a., faBell^aft. 

Fabius, p. n., gabiuS. 

Face, s., ba§ ^Irtgejtdjt; bie S5orbers 

jeitc. 
Facility, s., bie Seidjtigleit. 
Fact, s., bie ^ai, bie 5^atfad^e. 
Fade, to, w. v. tertoelfen; st. v. 

t)erge]^en. 
Fairly, adv., fc^Bn. 
Faithful, a., glftubig, trcu. 
Fall, to, St. V. faKen. 
False, a., falfd^. 
Fame, s., ber 9iu]^m; ber 9hif. 



Family, s., bie Sfamilie. 

Famous, a., berill^int. 

Fancy, s., bie ©inbilbung; s. w. v. 

ftd^ einbilbcn. 
Far, adv., toeit; fern. 
Fare, st. v. gel^en; s., baS gfal^rgelb. 
Farewell, s., baS Sebettol^l. 
Farmer, s., ber ^Sii^ter, Sauer. 
Fashion, s., bic SRobe, ®cjialt. 
Fast, a., fefl, gefc^winb. 
Fastness, s.,bie gfcftigf eit^^lnl^finglic^feit. 
Fatal, a., ter]^Sngni§t)oII. 
Fate, s., baS ©t^irffal. 
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r, s., bet 55atcr. 

Hand, s., baS SBaterlanb. 

le, s., bte ^Oftilbtgfett, ^il^eltgr 

dt. 

, s., bet Scl^ler. 

ulus, p. n., S'aufhiluS. 

ir, s., bie ©uttft. 

ir, to, w. V. begftnfltgcn. 

ite, s., ber ©ilnftling; a., Us 

ilnftigt. 

s., bie gfurd^t. 

to, w. n. filrt^teti. 

il, a., fUrd^terUd^. 

, s., ba§ geji. 

re, s., ber ©cpdJtSjug; ber ©e* 

ary, p. n., bet Sebntar. 
^ a., fc^toad^. 

to, w. V. filttern, emfil^rett. 

to, w. V. fUl^Icn; befill^leit. 

g, s., ba§ ®cfU^l 

V, s., ber ©efett. 

\r-citizen, s., ber 3Rttbilrfier, 

7-creature, s., boS 5D'lit9efd^5|)f, 

er IRebentnenfdJ. 

iT-student, s., ber SOfhtfd^iller. 

lando, p. n., Serbinanb. 

ious, a., toilb, grimmig. 

to, s. St. V, ilberfal^ren. 
3, a., fruc^tbar. 
ty, s., bie Srud^tbarfeit. 
al, s., baS fjeft. 

to, w. V. l^olcn, bringen. 
a., toenige. 

s., ba§ gclb. 

Marshal, s., ber Selbmarfc^aQ. 

, a., toilb, grimmig. 

1, num., filnfjeljin. 

num., ftinfgig. 

s., ba§ @efe^t. 

to, St. V. fcd^tcn, ftrcitcn. 
!, s., bie ©eftalt, gorm. 



Fill, to, w. V. filttett. 

Final, a., enblt^. 

Find, to, St. v. finben. 

Fine, a., fetn^ fd^(n. 

Finger, s., ber gtitger. 

Finish, to, w. v. enbtgert, bottenben. 

Fire, s., baS gfeuer. 

Fire, to, s. w. v. anjilnben, feuem. 

Firm, s., bie grimia; a., feft. 

Firmly, adv., feft, ftanbmt. 

First, num., ber, bie, baS erfte. 

Fish, s., ber gfifd^. 

Fit, to, w. V. paffcn; a., poffenb. 

Five, num., fiinf. 

Flank, s., bte @ette, SBeid^e, ghnfe. 

Flatter, w. v. fdjtneidjeltt. 

Flattery, s., bie ©djmeid^elet. 

Flavins, p. n., glabtuS. 

Flee, to, St. v. fiteljen. 

Fleet, s., bie glotte. 

Flesh, s., ba§ gleifdj. 

Flight, s., bte glud^t. 

Flock, s., ber $aufe. 

Flood, s., bie glut. 

Florin, s., ber ®ulbett. 

Flourish, to, w. v. blill^ett. 

Flower, s., bte SBIunte. 

Fly, to, St. v. ftiegett. 

Foe, s., ber gciitb. 

Fog, s., ber 9lebe(. 

Fohi, p. n., gol^i. 

Follow, to, w. V. folgen. 

Follower, s., ber Dilati^fotger, ber 9lits 

^ang. 
Following, a., folgcnb, nSd^fte. 
Fond of, to be, w. v. mSgeit, 

liebeit. 
Fondly, adv., iitttig. 
Fondness, s., bie Sdrtlicifcit. 
Fool, s., ber ^ov, ^axx. 
Foot, s., ber gufe. 
For, prep., filr (ace). 
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Forbid, to, st. v. berbietert. 
Force, s., bic ®maU, Stxa\t 
Force, to, st. v. jtoittgcn. 
Foreigner, s., bcr ?lu8(ftnbcr. 
Foreknowledge, s., bie SBorlenntntS. 
Foremost, a., bcr t)orbctfte. 
Forest, s., ber gorft, 2Balb. 
Forethought, s., bic 55orfidJt. 
Forget, to, st. v. toctgcffcn. 
Form, s., bic gomt, ©cftalt. 
Form, to, w. v. btlbcit. 
Formal, a., fSnnlidJ, rcgclmftfeifi' 
Formation, s., bic SBUbung. 
Formerly, adv., t)ortnaI§, cljcmate. 
Forsake, to, st. v. tjcrlaffcn. 
Forth, adv., DortofirtS. 
Fortify, to, w. v. bcfefttgcn. 
Fortress, s., bic S^ftung. 
Fortunate, a., glildlid^. 
Fortune, s., ba§ ®(ilrf. 
Forty, num., t)icrsi9. 
Forwards, adv., UottoftttS. 
Foundation, s., bic ©rilnbuitg, @tifs 

tung. 
Fountain, s., bic Oucttc. 
Four, num.. Diet. 
Fowl, s., ba§ §ul^tt, bcr SSogcl. 
France, p. n., granfrcid^. 
Francis, p. n., grattg. 
Frankfurt, p. n., gronffurt. 



Franklin, p. n., Qfraitflin. 

Fray, s., bcr S(^xd, baS ®cfc(i^t. 

Frederick, p. n., SfrtcbcrtdJ. 

Free, a., frci. 

Freedom, s., bic Qfrcil^cit. 

Freely, adv., frci. 

Freeman, s., bcr Qfrctc. 

Freiberg, p. n., grciBcrg. 

French, a., frattj5|ifdj. 

Frequent, a., l^Sufig. 

Frequently, adv., fiftcrS. 

Fresh, a., frifdj. 

Freshness, s., bic grifc^c, ftil^U. 

Friend, s., bcr grcunb. 

Friendly, a., frcunbfdjaftlidj. 

Friendship, s., bic grcunbfd^aft. 

Frighten, to, w. v. crfdjrcrfcn. 

Frightful, a., fdjrcrflidj. 

Frock, Srat!. 

From, prep., t)on (dat.). 

Front, s., bic grottt, SBorbcrfcitc. 

Frontier, s., bic ©rcnjc. 

Frugal, a., mfiftt^/ fparfam. 

Fruit, s., bic grud^t. 

Fulfil, to, w. v. crfilllcn. 

Full, a., boll. 

Fumble, to, w. v. taften, fill^lcn. 

Furnish, to, s. w. v. auSftattcn. 

Further, adv., fcrncr, »citer. 

Future, s., bic 3ufunft; a., filnftig. 



G. 



Gain, to, st. v. gctoittncn. 
Gallant, a., ta))fcr. 
Game, s., ba§ <Bp\tl. 
Garden, s., bcr ®artcn. 
Gardener, s., bcr ©firtncr. 
Garment, s., ba§ ©cwanb. 
Garnish, to, w. v. fd^miirfen. 



Garrison, s., bic SBcfa^urtg. 
Gate, s.„ ba§ ^ox, bic ^fortc. 
Gaul, s., bcr ©atticr. 
Gaze, to, s. w. v. artftarrcn, an* 

ftauncn. 
General, a., attgcmciit; s., ber ®e* 

ncral. 
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rally, adv., a%emein. 

rous, a*, grogmiiiig. 

vsi, p. n., ®enf. 

il, a., genial, naiilrlt(i^. 

IS, s., ba§ ®eme. 

e, a., {anft, t)ome]^tn. 

ieman, s., bet ^ann, ^err. 

eness, s., bic 6attftmut, bie 25or« 

tcl^tnl^ett. 

letry, s., bie ©eometrie, Sclbmefe* 

funi 

5e,,p. n., ©corg. 

lan, a., beutfd^. 

lany, p. n., ^eutfd^knb. 

ude, p. n., ©ettrube. 

)nes, p. n,, ©er^oneS. 

to, si. V. erl^alten, belommeit. 

iali, p. n., ©l^erial^. 

t, s., ber ®cift. 

itic, a., riefettinfiftig- 

s., ba§ ajlab^en. 

to, St. V. geben. 

up, to, s. St. v. aufgeben; aufl^eben. 
y, adv., gcrn. 

3, s., bie ihtgel; ber ®Iobu§. 
ous, a., I^ertli^, rul^mteid^. 
S s., ber Slul^tn. 
^ s., ber $anbf(i^u]^. 
.0, St. V. gel^en. 
s., ®ott. 

ess, s., bie @5ttin. 
Jngen, p. n., ®5ttingett. 
na, p. n., @^oiama. 

s., ba§ ®oIb. 
, part, and adv., ttjcg, fort, ber* 
^angen. 



Good, a., gut 
Grotha, p. n., 
Governor, s., ber ©oubemeur. 
Government, s*, bie 9legierung. 
Graceful, a., reijettb. 
Gracious, a., gn&big, l^Ibreid^. 
Grain, s., ba$ ^vn. 
Grand, a., grog, erl^en. 
Grandeur, s., bie ®r5ge. 
Grandfather, s., ber @nfel. 
Grandson, s., ber ®rogt)atet. 
Grant, to, s.st.v. jugeftel^cn; w. v. 

Betoittigen. 
Granville, p. n., ©ranbille. 
Grass, s., baS ®ra§. 
Gratitude, s., bie ^anfbarleit. 
Grave, a., toiii^tig, emft; s., baS ®xQb. 
Gravity, s., bie @d^toere, SBiti^iigleit. 
Great, a., grog. 
Greatly, adv., fel^x. 
Greatness, s., bie @r5^, SBad^i 
Greece, p. n., ®rie(i^enlanb. 
Greek, a., grieci^ifd^; s., ber ©ried^e. 
Green, a., grilit, frifd^. 
Greenhouse, s., baS ®m&d)§f^av^. 
Grieve, to, w. v. jidj) grftmen. 
Groan, to, w. v. feufgen, pl^nen; s., 

baS ^tdl^nen. 
Ground, s., ber ®runb, ^oben. 
Grow, to, St. V. tood^fen. 
Gruffly, adv., milrrifc^. 
Guard, s., bie 2Bac^e; to, w. v. U-- 

Guilt, s., bie Sd^ulb. 

Gulf, s., ber ®olf, ajleerbufcn. 

Gustavus, p. n., ©uftab. 



H. 



t, s., ber Sttftanb, bie 6itte. 
a., l^alb. 
a-crown, s., bie l^albe ^rone. 



Hamlet, p. n., gantlet. 
Hamum, p. n., ^arnum. 
Hand, s., bie §anb. 
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Handsome, a., fc^5n; atttg. 
Hannibal, p. n., ^anni^al. 
Happen, to, w. v. fldj cretfitten. 
Happily, adv., glUdEIu^. 
Happiness, s., bie ^lildfeligleii 
Happy, a., glilrflidj. 
Harass, to, w. v. plagcn. 
Harbour, to, w. v. beljcrbergctt ; s., 

ber ^afen. 
Hard, a., I^art, mill^Jam. 
Hardly, adv., fount. 
Hare, s., ber ^afe. 
Harm, to, w. v. t)erlc^ett; s., baS 

Seib. 
Hartshorn, s., baS ^trf(i^l^om. 
Hasten, w. v. ctlen; bcfd^leunigcn. 
Hat, s., bet §ut. 
Hatch, to, w. V. brtiten, auSs 

btilten. 
Hate, to, w. v. I^affert. 
Hatred, s., ber $ag. 
Hatter, s., bet ^utntac^er. 
Haughty, a., ^0% iibettntttig. 
Have, to, w. v. IJaben, l^alteit. 
Havildar, p. n., bet §at)Ubat. 
He, pron., et. 

Head, s., baS $au:|)t; bet j^opf. 
Headache, s., bet jtopff^meta. 
Health, s., bie ©efunbl^eit. 
Hear, to, w. v. I^dren. 
Heart, s., ba§ §et3. 
Hearth, s., bet ^etb. 
Heartily, adv., l^etalid^, aufttdjttfi. 
Heat, s., bie ^i^e ; ^eftigfeit. 
Heaven, s., bet ^itnmel. 
Heavenly, a., l^imtnlifdj. 
Heavily, adv., fd^toet. 
Heavy, a., fc^toet. 
Hedge, s., bie §ec!e, bet Qaun. 
Hedgerow, s., bie ^Bauml^erfe. 
Heir, s., bet 6tbe. 
Hell, s., bie ^Stte. 



Help, to, st. y. l^elfen; s., bie $ilfe. 
Henceforth, adv.,- t)on nun an. 
Hengist, p. n., ^engifl. 
Henry, p. n,, ^etntidj. 
Her, pron., jte, il^t. 
Hercules, p. n., ij^etfuIeS. 
Herd, s., bte ^etbe. 
Here, adv,, IJtet. 
Hero, s., bet ^elb. 
Heroism, s., bet l^elbenmui. 
Herself, pron., fie jclbfl. 
Hesitation, s., bie S^d^ntng, Unf^lfif* 

flgleit. 
Hessen, p. n., ^effen. 
Hezareh, p. n., ^egatel^. 
Hiero, p. n., ^teto. 
High, a., l^od^. 
Him, pron., il^n. 

Himself, pron., et jelbft; iljn felbp. 
Hindrance, s., baS ^inbetniS. 
Hint, s., bet SBtnf, Stngetgeig. 
His, pron., fetn. 

Historian, s., bet (Skfd^^tSfd^teKer. 
History, s., bie ®cfd^i(i^tc. 
Hitherto, adv., biS l^ietl^et. 
Hive, s., bet S3ienenftod^ ©d^toatm. 
Hold, to, st* V. I^alten^ bel^alten. 
Holding, s., bet (Qoli, baS ^((t* 

0ut. 
Holy, a., l^eilig. 
Homage, s., bie ^ulbtgung. 
Home, s., bie ^eimat; SQSol^nung. 
Homer, p. n., ^ontet. 
Honest, a., anft&nbig/tebUd^. 
Honesty, s., bie ^l^tUd^feit. 
Honey, s., bet ^onig. 
Honour, to, w. v. el&ten; s., bie C^rc, 

SBUtbe. 
Honorable, a., el^tentoll, tiil^ntlid^. 
Hop, to, w. V. ]^i4)fen. 
Hope, to, w. V. l^offen. 
Horatius, p. n., ^otatiuS. 
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)n, s., ber fgotimt 

r, s., baS ©tttfe^en. 

, p. n., ^orfa. 

, s., ba§ ^ferb; bic Steiterin. 

back, on, adv., ju ^crbe. 

man, s., ber 9teiter. 

ta], s., baS $of))ital. 

ity, s., bte Sctnbfeltgfctt. 

ius, p. n., ^ofitUuS. 

s., bte 6tunbe. 
I, s., baS $au§. 

adv., »tc. 
ver, adv., inbe§. 

to, w. V. fummcn; s., baS ©e* 
mrmeL 



Human, a., menfd^Ii^. 
Humane, a., ntenfd^enfreunbUd^. 
von Humboldt, p. n., t)on ^umbolbi. 
Hundred, num., l^unbert. 
Hungary, p. n., Ungam. 
Hungry, a., iungrtg. 
Humiliation, s., bte ^mtebrtgung. 
Humphry-, p. n., ^um^l^t)^. 
Hurt, to, w. V. tjerlc^en. 
Husband, s., ber ^l^emanit. 
Hussite, s., ber ^ufftte. 
Hut, s., bte ^iltte. 
Hystaspes, p. n., $9fta§))e§. 



I. 



•11., id^. 

;, p. n., 3bicu§. 

s., bte 3bee. 

, s., bie SRunbart. 

idj., trfige, faul. 

!ss, s., bte gfaull^eti. 

ij., »enn, »ofem. 

•n, s., bte 5tduf(i^uttg. 

ate, to, w. V. erlfitttern. 

ne, to, s. w. V. ftc^ eittbilben. 

nation, s., bte 6inbUbung. 

or, s., ber ^ad^ai^mtx. 

iiate, a., unntittelbar. 

iiately, adv., fogleici^. 

ise, a., ttitermefelitS. 

nity, s., bie ^xdi^t'ii, ba§ SSor= 

4t. 

iment, s., ba§ §tttbemi§. 

ial, a., faiferlici^. 

ious, a., Qebictcrtf(§. 

.urbable, a., unerfd^iltierlid^. 

tance, s., bte SBid^tigfeit. 

3,. to, s. w. V. aufbilrbeit. 



Impossible, a., unmfigUd^. 
Important, a., toid^ttg. 
Imprison, to, s. w. v., gefangeit fc^en. 
Improvement, s., bie SBerbefjentng. 
In, prep., in (dat. or ace). 
Inability, s., bie Uitffil^igfeit. 
Incessant, a., unaufl^SrUd^. 
Including, a., einfd^lteglid^. 
Incommode, to, w. v. Belftftigen. 
Increase, to, st. v. toad^fen ; st. v. ju* 

nel^tnen. 
Increase, s., bie Dilacljfotnmenfd^aft; bie 

Sunal^me. 
Indeed, adv., in ber Sil^at, atterbingS. 
Indentation, s., bie ^njft^nung, ber 

^ittfd^ttitt. 
Independence, s, bie Unob^anfiififeit. 
Independent, a., uttabl^finQig. 
India, p. n., Snbicn. 
Indicate, s. w. v. angeigett. 
Indifference, s., bie ^leid^Qilltigleit. 
Indifferent, a., Qlcid^gilltig. 
Indignity, s., bie Uttwiirbigfeit. 
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Individual, a., eingeln, perfbnlid^. 
Indolence, s., Unempfinblt^leti^ £r&g* 

l^eit. 
Indolent, a., unem^finbltd^. 
Indulge, to, w. v. nadjftd^ttfi fein, Bc« 

toilligett. 
Indulgence, s., bte 9lac^ftc^t. 
Indus, p. n., bet SnbuS. 
Industrious, a., fleigig. 
Inexhaustible, a., utterfc^5|)f(i(i^. 
Infantry, s., bic Snfattteric. 
Inferior, a., untergeorbnct. 
Infernal, a., l^filltfd^. 
Influence, to, w. v. bceinftuffcn. 
Inform, to, w. v. bcnad^rid^ttgcn. 
Ingenious, a*, geiftretd^. 
Ingenuous, a., freitniitig. 
Ingram, p. n., gngram. 
Inhabit, to, w. v. betool^ncn. 
Inhabitant, s., bet Stnmol^ner. 
Inheritance, s., bic ^rbfdjaft. 
Injure, to, w. v. fterle^en. 
Injury, s., baS Unrcd^t. 
Injustice, s., bic Unficrcd^igfctt. 
Inland, a., tnlftttbifclj. 
Inn, s., bet ©aftl^of. 
Inquire, to, s. w. v. nadjftagcn; w. 

V. fld^ etfunbtgcn. 
Inscription, s., bie Snfd^rift. 
Insignificant, a., bebeutungSloS^ unbes 

beutenb. 
Inspire, to, s. w. v. cinfI56ttt. 
Instance, s., baS 53ctfpicl, bet gall. 
Instant, a., btinglid^, gcgentofttttfi; 

s., bet 9lugettbltrf. 
Instantly, adv., btingenb; fogletd^. 
Instead, prep., anftatt (gen.). 
Institute, s., baS 3nftitut; to, s. w. 

V. einfeften. 
Instruct, to, w. v. untertidjten. 
Instructor, s., bet fiel^rct. 
Insurmountable, a., unilberpetglidj. 



Integrity, s., bie Unbefd^oltenl^; 

Sd^t^eit. 
Intelligence, s., baS i^etftftnbniS, ber 

Setftanb. 
Intend, to, w. v. beabftd^tigen. 
Intense, a., gefponnt; ftatf, l^efiig. 
Intension, s., bie ©pannung, l(nfhttu 

guiifi, ^eftififeii 
Intention, s., bie flbfld^t. 
Inter, to, w. v. beetbigen. 
Intercourse, s., bet Sl^etfel^t, Umgang. 
Interest, s., bet ^nteil; l^otteil. 
Interesting, a., inieteffant^ unter|ali 

tenb. 
Interference, s., bie 2)asttnfd^eit!unft, 

Sinntifd^uttQ. 
Intermix, to, w. v. Detmifdjett. 
Internal, a., innetlid^. 
Interpreter, s., bet ^uSleget; ^ol- 

ntetfd^et. 
Interrogate, to, w. v. beftagen. 
Interrogation, s., bie %xa^t. 
Interrogatively, adv., ftaglid^. 
Interrupt, to, st v. untctbted^cn. 
Interval, s., bet Stoifd^etttaum. 
Interview, s., bie Sufatmnenfamft 
Intimidate, to, s. w. v. einfd^iid^tem. 
Into, prep., in (ace.). 
Intrench, to, w. v. t)etfd^an5en. 
Intrepid, a., unetfd^toden. 
Introduction, s., bie SittflU^tung; 

Sittleitung. 
Intrust, to, s. w. anbetttauen. 
Invade, to, s. si. v. einfaKen, am 

gteifert. 
Invader, s., bet ^Ingteifet. 
Invariably, adv., uttbetftitbetlid^. 
Invent, to, st. v. etfinben. 
Invention, s., bie Oh^finbung. 
Inverness, p. n., 3nt)ettte6. 
Invitation, s., bie @inlabung. 
Invite, to, s. st. v. eintaben. 
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Iran, p. n., Sron. 
Irish, a., irtfd^, trlfinbifd^. 
Iron, s., baS (Sifen. 
Irrigation, s., bte ^etoSffentng. 
Isaac, p. n., Sfac!. 
Isadas, p. n., 3f<tba§. 
Island, p. n., 3§Ianb. 
Isle, s., btc Sttfel. 

Issue, to, s. w. V. l^errflljrett; st. v. 
erlajfm. 



Issue, s., bet ^uSgang, bic ^a^iom^ 

ntenfd^aft. 
It, pron., cr, jtc, c§; i^n, flc, e§. 
Italian, a., ttaltenif(i^; s., bet ^ias 

liener. 
Italy, p. n., Stolicn. 
Its, pFOn., fettt. 
Itself, pron., er, fte, eS fclbft; fclbfl; 



J. 



Januarius, p. n., bcr Sanuar. 

January, s., bet Sanuar. 

Janus, p. n., 3anu§. 

Jealousy, s., btc Sifcrfudjt, ber ^Irg* 

Jemidas, p. n., SetttibaS. 

Jesus, p. n., 3e{u§. 

John, p. n., Sol^ann. 

Join , to , s. w. V. aufammcttftigeit ; st 

v. Detbinbetu 
Journey, s., bie JReife. 
Joseph, p. n., 3ofe|)]^. 
Joy, s., btc Srcubc. 



Judge, s., ber IRtd^ter^ jlenner. 
Judge, to, w. V. rid^tcit, t)crurtcilett. 
Judgment, s., ba§ ®ertd^t, UtteiiSs 

Jump, to, st. V. fprinficn; w. v. 

June, s., ber Sunt. 
Juno, p. n., 3uno. 
Jupiter, p. n., Supitet. 
Just, a., gcredjt; adv., rec^t, eben. 
Justice, s., bte ©ered^ttgfett. 
Justness, s., bte IRe^tm&^tgfeit, ®es 
nauigfett. 



K. 



Kars, p. n., ilarS. 
Keep, to, St. v. l^atten, bel^alten. 
Key, s., bet ©djlilffel. 
Khorassan, p. n., j^]^ota{fan. 
Kill, to, w. V. tStert. 
Kind, a., giltid; s., bte ^tt. 
Kindness, s., bie ®ilte, Sfteunblid^feit. 
King, s., bet ft5ntg. 
Kingdom, s., ba§ ^5tttgtum. 
Kingship, s., bte ^btttgStoUtbe. 



Kinsman, s.,*bet SBetloanbte. 
Kitchen, s., bte j^d^e. 
Knee, s., baS jinte. 
Knight, s., bet 9Httet. 
Knock, to, w. V. flopfcit. 
Know, to, w. V. toiffen; 

fennen. 
Knowledge, s., bie ^enntniS. 
Kosciusco, p. n., i!o§ciu§!o. 



st. V. 
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L. 



Labour, s., bte Arbeit, ^nftrengung. 

Labour, to, w. v. atbeitcn. 

Lacedaemonian, s., ber 2acebAmonier. 

Lad, s., ber JhtaBe, Sunge. 

Ladder, s., W Setter. 

Lady, s., bte ^ame, gnftbige grau. 

Lake, s., ber @ee. 

Land, s., baS 2anb. 

Land, to, w. v. lattben. 

Landgrave, s., ber Sanbgrof. 

Lane, s., bte ®aj|e, bie SBiefem 

me, 

Language, s., bte ^pxa^t. 

Large, a., grog. 

Lash, to, St. V. fd^Iagen. 

Last, s., ba§ C^nbe; ber Setften; bie 

^d^tplabung. 
Last, to, w. V. bauerrt; a., ber le^te, 

t)ortge. 
Last, at, adv., jule^t, enblu^. 
Lasting, a., bauernb, beftfinbig. 
Late, a., ]p&i, neultc^. 
Latin, a., latetntfd^. 
Latona, p. n., Satona. 
Latter, a., ber le^tere. 
Laugh, to, w. V. (aci^en. 
Laughter, s., baS ®eldc^ter. 
Law, s., ba§ ®e{e^. 
Lead, to, w. v. ftil^reit, leiten. 
Leader, s., ber gil^rer, ?CnfillJrer. 
League, s., baS ^UnbntS. 
Lean, to, w. v. lel^nen. 
Learn, to, w. v. lernen, erfal^ren. 
Learned, a., gele^rt. 
Least, a., ber le^te, loenigfte. 
Least, at, adv., tsentgftenS. 
Leather, s., ba§ Seber. 
Leave, to, st. v. l^interlajfert, lajfen. 



Leave, to take, s. st. v. Uriaui 

nel^men. 
Led, see to lead. 
Leeds, p. n., SeebS. 
Left, a., Uni. 
L^al, a., gefe^lii^. 
Legion, s., bte Segion. 
Legislate, to, s. w. v. ®efe^e mo^en. 
Legislator, s., ber ©efe^geber. 
Leibnitz, p. n., Setbni^. 
Lend, to, w. v. letl^en. 
Leopold, p. n., Seopolb. 
Lesson, s., ber Uttterrid^t^ bte fiefttmi 
Let, to, w. V. geflattcn, t)crmteten. 
Letter, s., ber Srtef, Sud^ftabe. 
Leuthen, p. n., Seutl^en. 
Level, a., ebett, gleid^. 
Lewis, p. n., Sublotg. 
Liberate, to, w. v. befretett. 
Liberty, s., bie greil^eit. 
Library, s., bie ^ibltotl^ef. 
License, s., bie SrlaitbtttS. 
Lie, to, St. V. lilgett (tell a lie); 

Uegen. 
Lieutenant, s., Sieuteitattt. 
Life, s., baS 2tUn. 
Light, s., baS 2x^i\ a., lei(il^t, uxibtp 

beutettb. 
Like, a. and adv. ^Uii^ (dat.), toie. 
Like, to, St. v. gefalleit; w. v. 

liebeit. 
Likewise, adv., gleid^fattS. 
Limb, s., ba§ ®Ueb. 
Limit, to, w. v. begrenjett, befd^rfinfen. 
Line, s., bte Sinie^ S^i^^- 
Line, to, w. v. Knieren; s. w. v. 

einfaffen. 
Linen, s., bie Seintoanb. 
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Linnet, s., bet ^finfUng. 

Lion, s., bet SStoe. 

Lip, s., bie Si|)))e. 

Lissa, p. n., Stffa. 

List, s., bie Sifte. 

Listen, to, s. w. v. gul^drctt; w. v. 

laufd^en. 
Literature, s., bie Siteratur. 
Little, a., Heiit^ loentg. 
Live, to, w. V. leben. 
Livelihood, s., bet Unierl^alt. 
Living, a., lebenb; s., ba§ Se(e9, bet 

Untetl^olt. 
Livingstone, p. n., Stbingftone. 
Locality, s., bie £)ttltd^!eii 
Lockman, p. n., Sodhttonn. 
Lodging, s., bie ^ol^mtng. 
London, p. n., Sonbon. 
Lonely, a., etnfam. 
Long, a., lang. 
Long, to, w. V. fid^ fel^nen. 
Look, s., bet ^M, ba§ Snfel^en. 



Look, to, St. V. auSfel^en; fel^en. 

Lord, s., bet ^ttt, Sotb. 

Lose, to, St. V. Detlieten. 

Loss, s., bet Setluft. 

Lot, s., baS Sod, Qk]^xd. 

Loudly, adv., laut. 

Louis, p. n., Subtoig. 

Lounge, to, w. v. fouUenjett. 

Love, s., bie Stebe. 

Love, to, w. T. lieben. 

Lover, s., bet Siebl^et. 

Low, a., ttiebtig. 

Low, to, w. V. btilHett. 

Lower, to, w. v, etntebtigett; a., ntebtig, 

niebttget. 
Lubin, p. n., Subin. 
Lucky, a., glildltd^. 
Lustre, s., bet ^lait); (baS Sal^tfllnf). 
Luther, p. n., Sutl^et. 
Lycurgus, p. n., S^futguS. 
Lying, s., baS Siigen; Siegen. 



M. 



Macbeth, p. n., MacMi). 
Macedonia, p. n., !D2acebonieit. 
Macedonian, s., bet SRacebomet. 
Macguire, s., !DlacQutte. 
Madagascar, p. n., ^abagaSfat. 
Madras, p. n., SRabtaS. 
Magic, s., bie 3<^ubet!unft. 
Magnificent, a., pta^it>oU, 
Maintain, to, st. v. erl^alten, be^ 

l^au^ien. 
Majesty, s., bie ajlajeftftt. 
Make, to, w. v. madden. 
Malefactor, s., bet Ubelt^fttet. 
Malice, s., bie ^oSf^txt, 
Mall, s., bet ©d^Ifigel. 



Man, s., bet ^Otana, !D2enfd^. 
Manage, to, w. v. I^anbl^oben, bet« 

toolten. 
Manfully, adv., mftttnlid^, to^ifet. 
Manifold, a., bielf&Uig. 
Mankind, s., boS SJlenfd^engefd^Ied^t. 
Manner, s., bie €itte, ©etool^nl^eti 
Manufacture, s., bie ^anufactur, 

gabtif. 
Many, a., biele, mand^e. 
Maori, p. n., bet SRaori. 
Marathon, p. n., ^atatl^on. 
March, to, w. v. matfd^icten. 
Mare, s., bie 9R&te, 6tute. 
Mark, s., ba§ 3Ket!maI, iJennaeid^en. 
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Market, s., bcr 8Rar!t. 
Market-place, s., bcr SRatft^la^. 
Marriage, s., bte @]^e, ^ciroi 
Married, a., bcrl^etratct, cljcl^. 
Marry, to, w.v. l^eiraten, Detl^ctraten. 
Marshal, s., bet SJlatfd^all. 
Martial, a., fricgerifd^, militftrifdj. 
Marvellous, a., tounberbar. 
Mary, p. n., 8Raria. 
Mass, s., bte 5Wcffe, 2Raffe, SRcttge. 
Master, s., bcr ©err, Sel^rer. 
Master, to, st. v. be)b)tngen; gcbteten; 

w. V. metftcm. 
Material, s., bcr ©toff; a., ttefents 

Itd^. 
Matfaematician , s., ber Slflail^emas 

tt!er. 
Mathematics, s., bie ^atl^emaitl. 
Maupertius, p. n., SJlailpcrttuS. 
Maximin, p. n., ^aiimxn. 
May, s., ber 8Rat. 
May, I, id) barf, tnag. 
Mayer, p. n., aWcicr. 
Mayor, s., ber SBilrgermeifter. 
Me, pron., midj, mtr (dat.). 
Meal, s., baS ^afjU. 
Mean-looking, a., gemeitt auSfel^ettb. 
Meanee, p. n., aRcanee. 
Means, s., baS WHd. 
Means, by, prep., burdj, bermSge. 
Measure, s., baS SO'Hitel, SRag. 
Measure, to, w. v. meffen. 
Meditate, to, w. v. betrad^ten. 
Meditation, s., bte 93etrQd^iung. 
Meet, to, St. v. treffett (ace), Begegs 

nctt (dat.). 
Meet with, to, st. v. befattctt toerben. 
Melon, s., bie aWcIone. 
Member, s., baS aJlitglteb. 
Memorable, a., bcttftoilrbtg. 
Memorial, s., bie ©ebenffdjrift; baS 

^enfmal. 



Memory, s., baS ^ebSd^tniS. 
Men-at-arms, s., Setoaffnete, ihieger. 
Mention, to, w, v. ertofil^nen. 
Mercantile, a., fauftndnttifd^. 
Merchant, s., ber j^aufmatm. 
Mercy, s., bie SBomtlJeraififeit. 
Merit, to, w. v. t)erbienen. 
Message, b., bie Qoifd^aft. 
Messenger, s., ber 8ote. 
Method, s., bie a)>{ei]^obe. 
Michael, p. n., Dtid^ael. 
Mid-day, s., ber 9JKttag. 
Middle, a., mittler; s., bie TOtte. 
Midst, s., bte SRiiie. 
Might, s., bie ^a^i, ®zroaU. 
Mighty, a., tnSd^iig. 
Mignonette, s., bie 9{efeba. 
Mile, s., bie 9ReiIe. 
Military, a., militftrifdj. 
Miltiades, p. n., ^JHItiabeS. 
Mind, s., baS ®emilt, bcr ^l^onb. 
Mining -College, s., bie ^ergbott^ 

fd^ule. 
Minister, s., ber ©eiftlidjc; ajlinijicr. 
Minos, p. n., WnoU. 
Minotaur, p. n., 2Jlittotaur. 
Minute, a., genau; s., bie 9)^nute. 
Mirror, s., ber Spiegel. 
Miser, s., ber ©eijl^alS. 
Miserable, a., elenb. 
Misery, s., bie 9bi, bal d^lenb. 
Misfortune, s., bad UnglildE. 
Misle, to, w. V. f))rii§en, fein regnen. 
Mist, s., ber fUM, 
Mistake, s., ber S^l^Ier. 
Mistaken, to be, w. v. fid^ irren. 
Mock, s., ber @^ott. 
Moderate, a., nt&gig. 
Moderation, s., bie ^S^gung. 
Modern, a., neu, mobent. 
Modest, a., befd^eibett. 
Molestation, s., bie S3elftfKgung. 
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Moment, s., bet ^ugenBUd. 
Monarchy, s., bie Sllonard^ie. 
Money, &, baS (S^lb. 
Monotonous, a., einfdrmig. 
Monstrous, a., ungel^euetlk^. 
Moon, s., bet SOtonb. 
Moore, p. n., SOtoote. 
Mora], a., ftttlid^; s., bie @tttenlel^te; 

Morally, adv., motaUfdJ. 
Mordaunt, p. n., Sllotbauni. 
More, comp., ntel^. 
Moreover, adv., Ubetbte§, nod^ bagu. 
Morning, s., bet SRotgen. 
Mortal, a., ftetbUd^. 
Most, superl., meift. 
Mother, s., bie .aitttitet. 
Motionless, a., unBetteglid^. 
Motive, s., bad SJloiit), bie Utfad^e. 
Moulder, to, w. v. mobettt, betgel^ett. 
Mount, to, St. v. fteigen, befteigen. 
Mountain, s., bet $etg. 
Mouth, s., bet SQUttttb; bie aJUinbung 
(of river) ; boS SRauI (of animals). 



Move, s., bie ^etoegung. 
Move, to, w. V. Bemegen. 
Movement, s., bie ^etoegung. 
Mr. (Mister), s., (bet) §ett. 
Mrs. (Mistress), s., (bie) Stau. 
Much, adv., tjitt 
Multitude, s., bie SRenge. 
Municipal, a., pbiifd^, gemeinbeted^is 

li^. 
Murder, s., bet Slteb. 
Murder, to, w. v. tnotben. 
Murderer, s., bet SRdtbet. 
Murmur, s., bad (Semutmel. 
Murmuring, s., baS fOtamn, 
Muscle, s., bie ^JhtSfel. 
Music, s., bie 3Sta^. 
Musical, a., muftfolifd^. 
Must, I, id^ mui. 
Mustard, s., bet SJlofltid^, @enf. 
Mutilate, to, w. v. t)etftflnnneltt. 
Mutineer, s., bet ^ufflfinbifd^e. 
Mutual, a., gegenfeitig, toed^felfeitig. 
My, pron., tnein, meine, tnein. 



N. 



Naik, p. n., !Rai!. 
Name, s., bet 9lante. 
Name, to, w. v. neimett. 
Naples, p. n., ^tapA, 
Narrow, a., enge. 
Nation, s., bad SBoI!, bie 9lation. 
Native, a., eingebotett; taietlfinbifd^. 
Naturalist, s., bet 9lat«tfotfd^et. 
Naturally, adv., natiltlidjettoeife. 
Nature, s., bie Sliatut. 
Nauseous, a., efell^aft, toibtig. 
Navarino, p. n., 9'lat)atino. 



Navarre, p. n., 9lat)ana. 

Nay, adv., nein, fogat. 

Near, a., nal^e. 

Nearly, adv., Beinal^e, faft. 

Necessary, a., tiotwenbig. 

Necessity, s., bie 9bttt)ettbigfeit. 

Neck, s., bet IRadEen, $als. 

Need, s., bie ^lot. 

Neglect, s., bie SBetnadJWjflgung; w. 

V. t)etttadjlfijflgett. 
Neigh, to, w. v. ttiel^etn. 
Neighbour, s., bet ^iadjbat. 
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Neighbourhood, s., bte IRad^Barfd^aft. 

Neither, a., feinet, feinc, fcincS. 

Neither — nor, adv., tocbcr — nodj. 

Nephew, s., bet 9lcffc. 

Neptune, p. n., !Rc^)tutt. 

Nestle, to, w. v. niftcn, cinniflett. 

Netherlands, p. n., bic 5WcbcrlQttbe. 

Never, adv., nicmalS. 

Nevertheless, adv., bclfcttungeadjiet. 

New, a., ttcu, frifdj. 

News, s., bie Sladjridjt, IReuigfcii 

Newspaper, s., bic Seitung. 

Newton, p. n., IRctoton. 

Next, a., nftd^ft. 

Night, s , bic ^ladji 

Nightfall, s., ber ^nBrud^ bet Slad^i. 

Nile, p. n., bet !Ril. 

Nine, num., neun. 

No*, adv., nein. 

Noble, a., ablig, ebel. 



Nobleness, s., bet %M. 

Nobody, a., niemanb. 

Noise, s., bet 2&tm, ba§ ®etSuf(i^. 

Nonconformity, s., bie Uttangemeffen* 

l^eit; 9li(i^iUbetetn^mntttnd. 
None, a., feinet, feine, feineS. 
Nor, adv., nod^. 
North, s., bet 9btb. 
Northern, a., nfitblidj. 
Not, adv., ttidjt. 
Nothing, adv., nid^tS. 
Notice, s., bie 9bti3, l99emetfung. 
Notwithstanding, prep., ungead^tet 

(gen.). 
November, s., bet 9lot)embet. 
Now, adv., nun, ie^t. 
Numa, p. n., !Ruma. 
Numantia, p. n., Shtntantia. 
Number, s., bte Wn^aijH, S^% ^nge. 
Number, to, w. v. jfil^len. 



0. 



Obedience, s., bet ©el^otfam. 

Obey, to, w. v. gel^otdjett. 

Object, s., bet ©egettftanb; s. w. v. 

fid^ ttibetfe^en. 
Oblige, to, St. V. t)etBinbett; w. v. 

t)et^f[id^ten. 
Observe, to, w. v. Beobadjten. 
Observer, s., bet JBeoBadJtet. 
Obstacle, s., baS ^inbetniS. 
Obstinately, adv., l^attnJidHg. 
Obtain, to, w. v. etkngen, etteid^en. 
Obvious, a., beuilid^, augenfd^einlid^. 
Obviously, adv., beutUdJ, flat. 
Occasion, s., bie (S^Iegenl^eit. 
Occasion, to, w. v. t)etutfadjett, bet* 

anlaffen. 
Occupy, to, w. V. Befe^en. 



Occur, to, w. V. fidj eteignen. 

Ocean, s., bet Ocean. 

Octavian, p. n., D!tat)iatt. 

October, s., bet Dftobet. 

Of, prep., t)on. 

Off, adv., ab, toeg. 

Offer, to, s. St. v. batbieten; o^)fetn. 

Office, s., baS «ntt; bet $)ienft. 

Officer, s., bet Dfpaiet. 

Offspring, s., bie Sladjfommen. 

Often, adv., oft, ofhnalS. 

Oh, adv., ! ad^ ! 

Oil, s., bad Cel. 

Old, a., oli. 

Oliver, p. n., Dlitet. 

Olympus, p. n., bet Dl^mi). 

On, prep., an, auf. 
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Once, adv., einmal. 
Oiice, at, adv., jofoti 
One, num., ein, eine, ein. 
Onerous, a., Iftftig, Befd^toerlid^. 
Only, adv., aHein. 
Open, a., offen, frei. 
Open, to, w. V. 5ffttCtt. 
Openly, adv., dffcntJidJ. 
Opinion, s., bie SWeinung. 
Opportunity, s., bie ®elegen]^ett. 
Oppose, to, s. w. V. ctttgcgcttficllctt. 
Opposite, a., enigegengefe^t. 
Opposition, s., bet SBiberftanb, bie 

(l^ntgegenfe^ung. 
Optime, adv., fel^r gut. 
Opulence, s., ber SBol^lftanb. 
Or, adv., ober. 

Order, s., ber SBefel^l; bie Drbnung. 
Order, to, w. v. Beaufttagen. 
Ordinary, a., gettSl^nUcI^; orbentUd^. 
Originator, s., ber Url^eber. 



Ornament, to, w. v. t)erjierett. 

Ornamental, a., gierltdj, aterenb. 

Orphan, s., ber, bie SBaife. 

Ostend, p. n., Oftenbe. 

Ostentation, s., baS ©e^tftnge. 

Ostler, s., ^auSfned^i. 

Other, a., ber, bie, baS, anbere. 

Otto, p. n., Otto. 

Ottoman, a., ottomantldj ; s., ber Dito* 

mane. 
Our, pron., unfer, unfere, unfer. 
Ours, pron., bet, bie, baS uttferige. 
Out of, prep., auS. 
Outpost, s., ber SUor^)ofiett. 
Over, prep., ilBer; adv., auS, borbei. 
Overcome, to, w. v. flberwftlttgett. 
Overhear, to, w. v. ilberl^dren. 
Overpower, to, w. v. ilberttftltigen. 
Own, a., eigen. 
Ox, s., bet Dci^je. 
Ox-flesh, s., baS OdJfenflcifdJ. 



Pace, s., bet ©djritt; ©ong. 

Pagan, s., bet ^eibe; a., ]^etbnif(i^. 

Page, s., bet 5Page, ©tenet; bie @eite. 

Pail, s., bet 6imct. 

Pain, s., bet Sd^ntetg. 

Painless, a., fdJmetaloS. 

'Palace, s., bet ^akft. 

Papa, s., bet ^apa, fQaUx. 

Paper, s., boS papier. 

Parents^ s., bie @ftetn. 

Paris, p. n., $atiS. 

Parish, s., bie ©emeinbe. 

Park, s., bet ^at!. 

Pariiament, s., boS ^Patlantent, bet 

iRet(i^3tag. 
Parma, p. n., ^atnta. 



Parricide, s., bet SUatetntotb ; bet SBatet* 

mdtbet. 
Part, s., bet Seil, ^tnteil. 
Partake, to, s. st. v. tettne^men an; 

s., bie S^eilnal^nte. 
Particular, a., eigentilmlid^, einjeln. 
Particularly, adv., befonbctS. 
Partly, adv., teilttetfe, tcil§. 
Partridge, s., ba§ Slebl^ul^n. 
Party, s., bie ^attei; ©efettfdjoft. 
Pass, to, St. V. befte^cn; gel^en; s. st. 

V. t)otttbctge]^en. 
Passion, s., bie 93egietbe, ficiben* 

f«aft. 
Past, s., bie SBetgangcn^eit; a;, bet* 
gangcn. 
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Paternal, a., t)&terli(^. 

Path, s., bet ?fab. 

Patience, s., bie @ebulb. 

Patient, s., bcr patient, (hanfc; a., 

gebulbig. 
Patrick, p. n., ^atritf. 
Patristic, a.,jHr(^ent)aterUd^. 
Pay, to, w. V. bcgal^Icn; crjiattcn. 
Peace, s., bcr gricbc. 
Peasant, s., ber JBaucr. 
Pedantic, a., ^ebantifci^. 
Pelopidas, p. n., ^eloptbaS. 
Penalty, s., bic ©trafc; 55u6e. 
Pendarves, p. n., 5Pcnbart)C§. 
Penny, s., bcr pfennig. 
Penry,.p. n., ^penr^. 
People, s., bic Scute, baS SBoIf. 
Perceive, to, s. st. v. toal^mcl^men. 
Perfect, a., t)olI!omtnctt. 
Perfection, s., bic SBoHfommcnl^cit. 
Perfectly, adv., tJoKftftnbifi. 
Perform, to, st. v. tJoHjicl^ctt; w. v. 

boKenben. 
Perhaps, adv., tJietteid^t. 
Perish, to, s. st. v. umfommctt. 
Permission, s., bic (5rIauBni8. 
Permit, s., bie grlauBniS, gulaffung. 
Permit, to, w. v. erlauben. 
Persecution, s., bic SBcrfoIgung. 
Perseverance, s., bic ?luSbaucr, iBc» 

]^arrU(i^!cit. 
Persian, a., <)crflW; s., bcr ^crfcr. 
Person, s., bic 5Pcrfon. 
Personal, a., ^crfdnlid^. 
Persuade, to, w.v.tibcttcbcn, ilbergcttgcn. 
Persuasion, s., bic tibcrrcbung. 
Peshawur, p. n., ^Pcjdjawur. 
Peter, p. n., 5petcr. 
Peruse, to, s.st.v. burdjicfcn ; w. v. ^nrflfen. 
Phial, s., bic ^P^iole. 
Philip, p. n., ^l^ili|)p. 
Phil, p. n , W^^PP- 



Philosopher, s., bcr ^l^ilofo^l^. 
Phocion, p. n., ^l^ocion. 
Phrase, s., bie $l^rafc, 9^ebenSati 
Physically, adv., ^^fifdj. 
Pick up, to, s. St. V. oufl^bett, aufs 

Icfen. 
Pict, s., bcr ^ilte. 
Picture, s., baS ©emfilbe, ©ilb. 
Pierce, to, st. v. burdjftcdjen. 
Pile, s., ber ^al^I; ber ^d^eiictl^aitfen. 
Pilgrim, s., ber $ilficr, aBonberer. 
Pilgrimage, s., bie ^IgerWoft, SSSon* 

berfd^aft. 
Pirate, s., bcr ©cetftuber. 
Pitch, to, s. St. V. auffd^Iagctt. 
Place, s., ber ^Iq^, bic 6teHe. 
Place, to, w. V. fc^cn, peHen, legen. 
Plain, a., offen, cinfadj ; s., bic ®6cnc. 
Plan, s., bcr ^lan; ^tuttbriS. 
Planet, s., ber ^lonct. 
Planter, s., bcr ^flanacr. 
Plaster, s., baS ^flaftcr. 
Play, to, w. V. fpielctt. 
Plead, to, w. v. |)ro8cfftrctt; s. st. 

V. t)orgcBctt. 
Plead, to, guilty, fldj fttr fdjulbigjbe* 

f CttttCtt. 

Pleasant, a., angencl^m. 
Pleasantry, s., bic fiupigfeit, bcr 

©d^crg. 
Please, to, st. v. gefaHctt. 
Pleasing, a., gcf&Hig. 
Pleasure, s., baS SBetgniigen. 
Plentiful, a., reidjlidj, ttbcrfHlfflg. 
Pluck, s., bcr 3Jhtt; w. v. ^ildCctt. 
Plunge, to, w. V. taudjen. 
Pluto, p. n., $Iuto. 
Pocket, s., bie S^afd^e. 
Poem, s., baS ©cbid^t. 
Poet, s., ber ?oet, SJidJtcr. 
Poetical, a., pociifd^, bid^icrifd^. 
Point, s., bet $unfi; bic @^i^c. 
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Poitiers, p. n., ^oiticrS. 

Polish, s., bet ©tang; bie Ktiigfeit. 

Polish, to, w. V. giftttcn, polieren; 

Dctfcinctn. 
Polite, a., Wi*. 
Politely, adv., artig. 
Politic, a., ftaotSflug; ^oltiifd^. 
Political, a., fc^lou, ^oliitfc^. 
Politician, s., bcr ^olittfcr. 
Pomerjuiia, p. n., ^ommcm. 
Pomp, s., bie $tad^t. 
Pompilius, p. n., $otn^)Uiu§. 
Poor, a., arm. 
Popular, a., t)oI!StilmIidJ. 
Popularity, s., bie ^olfStUntUd^feit, 

®unft. 
Population, s., bie $et)5l!etun0. 
Port, s., ber ^afcn. 
Portal, s., baS ^ortd, ^ox. 
Portugal, p. n., Portugal. 
Position, s., bie ^ofttion, ^tettung. 
Possess, to, St. V. beft^ctt. 
Possession, s., bcr SSeftJ; bie S3es 

fi^ung. 
Possible, a., mBglid^. 
Post, s., bie 5Po^; bie ©teKung. 
Postman, s., bcr SBricftrftger. 
Pound, s., bad $funb. 
Pound sterling, s., baS ^funb ©ter* 

ling. 
Pour, to, St. V. giefecn. 
Poverty, s., bie 9lmiut, ber 9RattgcI. 
Powder, s., ba§ ^ult)er. 
Power, s., bie SRadJt, (Setoalt. 
Powerful, a., mfidjtig, frfiftig. 
Practise, to, s. w. v. auSiibcn; prafs 

fisiercn. 
Prague, p. n., ^rag. 
Praise, to, w. v. lobcn. 
Pray, to, w. v. beten; pray. Bitten. 
Prayer, s., bie SBitte, baS ®ebct. 
Precious, a., fop6ar. 



Precipice, s., bcr ^grunb. 
Precision, s., bie SBeftitnmtl^eit. 
Predatory, a., rfiuBcrifdJ. 
Preference, s., ber SBorjug. 
Prelate, s., ^fikt. 
Prepare, to, s, w. v. t)orbereiten. 
Prescribe, to, s. st. v. tjorfdjreibcn. 
Present, s., baS ©efdjen!; a., gegen* 

to&rtig. 
Present, at, adv., gegctttofirtig- 
Present, to, s. w. v. barjidKett, t)ors 

fteHctt. 
Preserve, to, w. v. t)tma^xtn, Bel^tis 

ten; st. v. erl^alten. 
Press, to, w. v. br&ngen, brilden, 

^)reffen. 
Presume, to, s. st. v. annel^nien; s. 

w. V. borouSfejen. 
Pretension, s., bcr 5Cnf|)rudJ. 
Pretty, adv., jiemUdJ; a., nieblid^, 

Prevent, to, w. v. tjcrl^inbem. 
Prey, s., ber SRaub, bie SBeute. 
Pride, s., ber ©tolj. 
Primate, s., bcr ^rimoS, Obergetft* 

Itd^e. 
Primeval, a., urfprtinglidj. 
Prince, s., bcr gtirft, ^inj. 
Principal, s., baS ^aupt, ber ^or^ 

ftel^cr. 
Principality, s., baS gUrftcntunt. 
Principia, s., ber Urfprung; bie 

^rin3i^)e. 
Print, to, w. V. brudctt. 
Prison, s., baS ®effingni§. 
Prisoner, s., bcr ©cfangene. 
Privilege, s., ba§ 5Prit)ilcgium, SBor^ 

rc$t. 
Prize, s., ber $rei§. 
Probably, adv., toal^rfdjeinlid^. 
Process, s., bcr Sortfd^rift; ^projefe. 
Proclamation, s., ber flufruf. 
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Procure, to, w. v. tjcrfdjaffen, l)cr» 

malten. 
Prodigal, a., auSfci^meifenb, t)erf(^»nts 

berifd^. 
Prodigality, s., bie 5Cu§fdJtt)etfung, 

$erf(i^n)enbung. 
Prodigy, s., baS SHhrnbcr, Ungcl^eucr. 
Produce, to, s. st. v. ]^er»)orbrtn8cn, 

crfd^affen. 
Profession, s., bic 5Profef|ion, b€r 

@ianb, baS (Sefd^Jift. 
Professor, s., bet ^rofcjfor, Scl^rcr. 
Progress, s., bcr Sorifd^ritt. 
Prohibit, to, st. v. tjcrbictctt. 
Project, s., bcr enttourf, 9lttfdjlafi. 
Proletarian, a., arm, ficmein. 
Prometheus, p. n., ^Prontctl^cuS 
JPromise, s., boS SBerfprc^cn. 
Promise, to, st. v. t)er]^ct^en; t)tx* 

fpre^en. 
Promontory, s., ba§ SBorgcbtrgc. 
Promotion, s., bic 93cf6rberuttg. 
Pronounce, to, w. v. tocrfilnben. 
Proof, s., bcr SBctiJciS, bie 5probc. 
Proper, a., tauglid^, eigcn. 
Properly, adv., rid^tig, orbcntUdJ. 
Property, s., baS ©Igctttwm; ber JBe* 

Proportion, s., ba§ SBetl^filtniS, bic 

Sortn. 
Proposal, s., bcr SSorfd^Iag. 
Propose, s. st. v. oorjt^lagen. 



Proserpine, p. n., ^rofer^)ina. 
Prosewriter, s., ber ^rofajdjreibet, 

^tofoip. 
Prospect, 8., bic ?(nfldjt, ^uSftdJi 
Prosperity, s., ber aBo|lflQttb, boS 

©cbeil^cn. 
Prosperous, a., gebcil^Iid^, gtinftig. 
Protect, to, w. v. fdJUften, bctool^teii. 
Protestant, s., ber ^rotcftant; a., prote* 

ftantifd^. 
Proud, a., ftolj. 

Prove, to, w. v. ^Ufcn, bctoeifctt. 
Provide, to, w. v., ttcrborgcn, Der* 

Waffen. 
Province, s., bie ^otoinj. 
Provisions, s., bie ScbcnSmtttcI. 
Provoke, to, s. w. v. IJcroufifotbcm, 

reiicn. 
Prudent, a.. Hug, t)orfidJtig. 
Public, a., 5ffcntli(i^; s., baS $uMifum. 
Public-house, s., bie Jhtei^C; baS 

liBicrl^auS. 
Pulcheria, p. n, ^Puldjcria. 
Punish, w. V. fhrafcn, befitafen. 
Punishment, s., bie SBcftrafuttg, ©trofe. 
Purely, adv., rein, eittfadj. 
Purpose, s., bie ^Ibfid^t, 
Purse, s., bcr SBcutcI, bic SB5rfc. 
Pursue, to, w. v. t)crfoIgctt, fortfc^en. 
Push, to, St. V. ftofecn, fdjicben. 
Put, to, w. V. ftcttcn, legcn, feften. 



Q 



Qualify, to, w. v. bcfdl^igcn. 
Quality, s., bic @igcnfd^aft, SBefd^affcns 

l^cit. 
Quantity, s., bic SJlcnge, flnjal^I. 



Quarter, s., ba§ Duartier; SBicrtcI; 

SBicrtcIjal^r. 
Queen, s., bic i^finigin. 
Question, s., bie S^^agc. 
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Question, to, w. v. Beftagen; Bestoeu 

feln. 
Quickly, adv., fd^iteK. 
Quickness, s., bie Sebl^aftigfeii; ©e^ 

fd^toinbighti. 



Quiet, a., tul^ig. 

Quietly, adv., jHU. 

Quit, to, St. V. tcrlaffen; BcgalJIen. 

Quite, adv., gang, gfinalidj. 



B. 



Rabby, s., ber Uabhl 

Race, s., bet SEBeitlauf ; baS ^d^Ied^i. 

Rage, to, w. v. tajcn, toftten. 

Raillery, s., bet ©dfterj, bic @|)5tterei. 

Raise, to, st. v. erljcben. 

Rally, to, fammeln; Wcracn, \poHm. 

Rampart, s., bic S3ruft»d^r. 

Range, to, w. v. orbnni. 

Rank, s., bic S^cil^c; bcr Slang. 

Rapid, a., rei^enb. 

Rare, a., fcltcn. 

Rashness, s., bie fibereilung, UnBcs 

fonncnl^eit. 
Ratlier, adv., aiemlidj. 
Ratisbon, p. n., SJegcnSburg. 
Reach, s., bcr ©crcidj. 
Reach, to, w. v. crretdjen; langen. 
Read, to, st. v. lefen. 
Readiness, s., bie S5creit»inig!eit. 
Ready, a., Bereit. 
Real, a., mirind^; toefentlid^. 
Really, adv., toirflidj. 
Realm, s., baS ^zx^. 
Reason, s., bic SBcmunft; Urfadje. 
Rebel, s., ber SRcbeH, 3(ufrtt^rcr. 
Recapture, to, s. st. v. toicbers 

ncl^mcn. 
Receive, to, st. v. erl^altcn. 
Recite, to, w. v. erjftl^len, j^crjagen. 
Recognize, to, s. w. v. toiebcrers 

fcnnctt. 
Recollect, to, w. v. ftd^ ertnnern. 



Reconcile, to, w. v. tercinigcn, tjcr* 

{5]^ncn. 
Reconciliation, s., bie SBcrfdl^nung. 
Record, to, w. v. erg&l^Icn; auf» 

gctd^nen. 
Recover, to, s. st. v. wicberbefommett; 

st. V. gcnefcn. 
Recruit, to, w. v. crg&ttjctt, cmcuertt. 
Red, a., rot. 

Redouble, to, w. v. t)erbo|)^)eIn. 
Reduce, to, w. v. cmtftSigcn. 
Reduction, s., bic C^rm&B^gung. 
Reference, s., bic SBcitel^ung; @tn« 

^)fc]^Ittttg. 
Refractory, a., tt)iberj^)fittftig. 
Refuse, to, s. st. v. abjdjlagen ; w. 

V. t)crtocigcrn. 
Regal, a., !5mg(id^. 
Regale, to, w. v. bcttirten; s., ber 

Sd^ntauS. 
Regard, to, w. v. Betroc^tcn; s., bie 

md^d^i] ^tung. 
Regiment, s., baS Sdcgitncnt; bie SRc* 

gierung. 
Regimental, a., regimcntlid^. 
Region, s., bic ©egenb; Sanbfd^aft. 
Regret, to, w. v. bcbaucm. 
Regular, a., rcgelmfigig. 
Regularity, s., bie ^Regelmfifeigfcit. 
Reign, w. v. rcgicren; s., bic iftegics 

rung. 
Reject, to, st. v. ocrnjcrfen. 
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Rejoice, to, w. v. fldj freuen. 
Rejoin, to, s.w. v. toieber tereintgtn; 

s. St. V. toieber eintrcten. 
Relate, to, w. v. erafi^len, berid^teti. 
Relation, s., bte SBegtel^ung; ^sft^tung; 

SBerttanbifd^aft. 
Relief, s., bte C^rlcid^tcrung, Unter* 

|ttt^ung;C^tttfc^un8. 
Religion, s., bic ifteUfiton, gtSmmig* 

feit. 
Religious, a., tcUgibS, fromnt. 
Relinquish, to, st. v. uerlaffen; ouf* 

geben. 
Remain, to, st. v. bUibctt. 
Remains, s., ber Scidjnam; bie ttbcts 

rcfie. 
Remark, to, w. v. bemcrfm; s. st.v. 

toal^titel^tneit. 
Remark, s., bie Senterfung. 
Remarkable, a., merfttUrbig. 
Remember, to, w. v. ftdj erinnem. 
Remind, to, w. v. erinnem. 
Remote, a., enilegen, entfemi. 
Remove, to, s. w. v. toegf djaffen ; s. 

st. V. megaiel^en. 
Remus, p. n., ^tvmS, 
Render, to, w. v. leiften; liber* 

licfcm. 
Renew, to, w. v. cmeuem, toiebet* 

l^olen. 
Renown, s., ber SRuf, iftu^m. 
Repeat, to, w. v.' toieberl^oUtt. 
Replace, to, w. v. crfefeen. 
Reply, to, w. v. anttoorten. 
Represent, to, s. w. v. barftctten, 

t)orfteIIen. 
Reputation, s., ber iRuf, bie ^d^tung. 
Repute, to, w. v. ad^ten (ftir); s., 

ber ?Ruf. 
Request, to, w. v. erfudjen, fragen, 

bitten. 
Require, to, w. v. tJerlangen. 



Requisite, a., erforberlid^; s.,baS(Srfots 

bemiS. 
Rescue, to, w. v. befrcien, retten; s., 

bie 9Uitim(|. 
Reserve, to, s. st. v. tiorbel^alten, 

aufl^ben. 
Reserve, s., ber Slildfl^alt, bie 9lefert)e. 
Reside, to, w. v. too^nen. 
Resistance, s., ber SBtberftanb. 
Resolution, s., ber ^ifd^Iu^, bte lSe« 

^mmtl^ett. 
Resolve, to, st. v. befd^liegen. 
Resort, to, s.st. v. jufammcnlommett; 

3ttf(ttd^ neJ^men au (to). 
Respect, s., bie ^tung, 9Hliifid^t 
Respectable, a., ad^tbor. 
Respectfully, adv., el^rerbietig. 
Respecting, prep., betreffenb, betreffS. 
Respond, to, w. v. anttoorten; st r. 

entf^red^en. 
Respondent, a., entfpredjenb, <)ajjenb. 
Rest, to, w. V. rul^en, raften. 
Restore, to, s. w. v. toteberl^erfteEeiu 
Result, s., bad Sftefultot, bad ^rgebntS. 
Retain, to, s. st v. 3ur&(!bel(aUen. 
Retire, to, s. st v. fldj awtilcfsieljen. 
Retouch, to, s. w. v. toicber berftlj* 

ren; umarbeiten. 
Retreat, s., ber SHldEaug; Suffud^rt. 
Retreat to, s. stv. ftd^ juriUigiel^en. 
Return, s., bieSutUdSel^; SutildEgabe. 
Return, to, s. w. v. jurilrffel^ren; s. 

St. V. lux^d^^bm. 
Revenge, to, w. v. rOd^en; s., bte 9iad^e. 
Revenue, s., baS CHnfomnten. 
Revisit, to, s. w. v. toteberbcfudjen. 
Reward,s., bte^SetolJnung ; w.v.belo!jncn. 
Rhetogenes, p. n., Sil^ebgeneS. 
Rhine, s., ber Sll^etn. 
Rice, s., ber IReiS. 
Rich, a., reid^. 
Richard, p. n., IRid^arb. 
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Riches, s., bcr Slcid^tum. 
Richly, adv., rctd^llcj. 
Ride, to, st v. rctten, foljren. 
Ridicule, to, s. w. v. Iftd^crlidJ tnos 

4en; t)erlad^en. 
Ridiculous, a., Iftcjerltd^. 
Riding, s., bcr <B\taiUXXxit 
Right, a., ted^t; gerabe; s., baS 

9^ed^t. 
Rightful, a., rcci^hnfiSig, gcrcdjt. 
Rigorous, a,, ftrcng, l^art. 
Ring, s., bcr SUiig, ih:ci§; w.v. urn* 

rtngen; Ifiuten; erfd^aHen. 
Ripe, a., rcif. 

Rise, to, St. V. cntflel^cn ; fid^ crl^cben. 
Rising, s., bcr ^lufftanb; bic 6nts 

fteiung. 
Rival, s., bcr fft\t)al, SI'HtBctocrBcr. 
Rivalry, s., bic aWitbcttcrbung ; bcr 

aOBcttcifcr. 
River, s., bcr Slufe. 
Road, s., bic @tra^c, bcr Ifficg. 
Roar, to, w. v. brtittcn; st. v. 

fd^rcictt. 
Roaring, s., baS (ScbriiH; ®c|(i^rci. 
Roast, to, St. V. Bratcn. 
Robber, s., ber 9lfiubcr. 
Rock, s., bcr gclfen, bic ^lippt. 



Rock, to, w. V. jdjaufcin, fdjtittcln 

(v. a.); »on!ctt (v. n.). 
Roll, to, w. V. rotten. 
Roman, s., bcr SWmcr; a., rSmifdJ. 
Romanize, to, w. v. romanipcrcn. 
Rome, p. n., 9lom. 
Romulus, p. n., SftotnuIuS. 
Room, s., bcr Sftoutn; baS Simmer. 
Root, s., bic aBurgcI; bcr Ur|^)rung. 
Round, a., runb. 

Rouse, s. w. V. auftocdfcn; aufrcgcn. 
Rout, s., bic iftottc; SScrtoirrung; s. 

St. V. auf§ ^au^t fd^lagen. 
Row, to, w. V. rubcm. 
Royal, a., idnigtid^. 
Royalty, s., baS j^dnigtum, bic jIdntgSs 

ttUrbc. 
Rude, a., rol^, groB. 
Ruin, s., boS SBcrbcrben, ber ©itifhirg. 
Ruin, to, s. w. V. ju ©runbc rid^ten. 
Ruinous, a., DcifbcrWidJ ; trilmmcrl^aft. 
Rule, s., bic Sdcgcl; Drbnung. 
Rule, to, w. V. rcgicrcn. 
Ruler, s., bcr ^crrfdjcr; ba§ Sincal. 
Run, to, St. V. renncn, laufcn. 
Rural, a., Ifittblid^. 
Rush, to, w. V. ftiirjcn. 
Russia, p. n., SRufelanb. 



S. 



Sabine, s., bcr Sabincr. 

Sack, s., ber Bad. 

Sacrifice, s., ba§ Dpfer ; w. v. o^jfcnt. 

Sad, a., traurig. 

Safe, a., fic^cr, gcrettct. 

Safeguard, s., bic ©id^crl^eitStoad^c, bcr 

Safety, s., bic Sid^crl^cit ; bcr ©ctool^rs 
jam. 



Sagacious, a., fci^arffinnig. 

Said, to be, w. v. ]oUtn, 

Sailor, s., bcr SKatrofc. 

Saint, s., bcr ^ciligc. 

Sale, s., bcr SlJcrfauf. 

Salt, s., ba§ 6al3. 

Salutation, s., ber ®ru6, bic SBcj 

gra^ung. 
Salute, to, w. v. grilgen. 

14 
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Same, a., bcrjclbc, biefelbe, ba§|ctbe. 
Sandwith, p. n., ©anbtoitl^. 
Satisfy, to, w. v. Befrtcbtgen. 
Saturn, p. n., Saturn. 
Save, prep., oufeer; w. v. rcttcn; 

fparen. 
Saxon, a., f&d^flfci^; s., bet Saci^fe. 
Saxony, p. n., Sad^fen. 
Say, to, w. V. fageti. 
Saying, s., ba§ SBort, bic JBcmcrfung. 
Scale, to, St. v. crftcigcn; abtofigcn. 
Scarce, adv., frfirlidj, fnapp. 
Scarcely, adv., faum. 
Scene, s., bte @cene, S3egeben]^eit. 
Scent, s., bcr (Serud^; st. v., ried^en. 
Schiller, p. n., ©critter. 
Schomberg, p. n., SdJomBerg. 
Schoolmaster, s., ber ©djulmeifter, 

Scl^rcr. 
Schwerin, p. n., ©c^toetin. 
Science, s., bic SBiffetifdJaft; ilcnnts 

niS. 
Scientific, a., miffenfd^aftUd^. 
Score, s., ber ^aufe, bte Zxnppt bon 20. 
Scot, s., ber ©djotte. 
Scotland, p. n., ©c^oitlanb. 
Scrutiny, s., bic ^rtifung, Uttters 

fud^ung. 
Sculptor, s., ber SSilbl^auer, StvLp^tx* 

fted^er. 
Sea, s., bte @ec, ba§ SJlccr. 
Search, s., bic ^rilfung. 
Search, to, w. v. burd^fudjen/ burdjs 

forfd^en. 
Season, s., bic Sal^rcSgcit. 
Seat, s., bcr 6i^. 
Seated, to be, st. v. fi^cn; be seated, 

fc^cn 6tc ftdj. 
Second, num., bcr jtoeitc. 
Secret, a., gel^cim; s., ba§ ©el^eims 

nis. 
Secure, to, fidjem; a., fid^er, forgtoS. 



Security, s., bie ©idjerl^cit. 

See, to, St. V. fel^cn. 

Seed, s., bte ^aai, ber ^ome. 

Seek, to, w. v. fud^en. 

Seem, to, st. v. fdjeinen. 

Seize, to, st. v. ergreifen. 

Seldom, adv., felten. 

Self-preservation, s., bte ^tlb^ttf^ah 

tung. 
Sell, to, w. V. berfaufen. 
Senator, s., ber Senator. 
Send, to, w. v. fenben. 
Sense, s., ber ®tmi, SJerjlcttb; bic 

l^ebeuiung. 
Sensible, a., finnltd^; t)erftfinbtg. 
Sensitive, a., em^finblid^. 
Sentence, s., ber @|)rud^; @a^ 
Sentiment, s., baS ®efU]^I, bte ^^ 

^finbung. 
Sentinel, s., bic 6d^tIbtoad^e. 
Separate, to, w. v. treimeti. 
Sepoy, p. n., ber @e|>o^ (inbijd^et 

@oIbat). 
September, s., ber ^tpimbtt. 
Serious, a., entftl^aft. 
Servant, s., ber better; bte ©ienerin. 
Serve, to, s. w. v. auftoartctt; w. v. 

Bebtenen. 
Service, s., ber S)ienft. 
Set, to, w. V. fc^en, ftetten. 
Seven, num., ficBen. 
Seventeenth, num., ber jteBenjelJttte. 
Seventy, num., flcBjig. 
Several, a., nteljrcre. 
Severe, a., ftreng, grau|am. 
Severely, adv., l^eftig. 
Severity, s., bie ©trenge, $&rte. 
Shake, to, w. v. fd^tttteln; erfdjilttern 

(fig.). 
Shakespeare, p. n., @]^a!cS))eore. 

Shall, I, id& foil. 
Shame, s., bte @d^ant. 
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Shape, to, w. v. formcn; st. v. 

fdjaffcn; s., bic @cfloIt. 
Share, to, w. v. teilen; s. w. v. fCtts 

tetl l^aBen; s., bet ^nteil. 
Shatter, w. v. jerWtncttcm; st. v. 

jerbrcii^ctt. 
She, pron., jtc. 
Sheep, s., baS 6d^af. 
Shelter, s., baS Obbaci^, bet @d^u^. 
Shepherd, s., ber ©djftfcr, ^irte. 
Shilling, s., ber ©djittittg. 
Shine, to, st. v. jd^cincn. 
Ship, s., bad ©djiff. 
Shire, s., bic (Srafldjoft; ber S3ejirf. 
Shirt, s., baS §emb. 
Shock, to, s.st.v. anjiofectt; angteifcn; 

s. st. V. onp^ifi jeitt. 
Shocking, a., anp^ifi; WeufeUdJ. 
Shore, s., baS ©eftabe. 
Short, a., furj. 
Shot (from to shoot, jci^iefeen), s., ber 

Shoulder, s., bte ©djulter. 

Shout, s., ba§ (Sefd^rei ; st. v. fdjreieti. 

Show, to, w. V. jeigen. 

Sicily, p. n., ©icilien. 

Sickness, s., bie ihronfl^eit. 

Side, s., bie 6citc. 

Siege, s., bie SBcIagerung. 

Sight, s., baS ©efid^t; ber toWidf. 

Sign, s., ba§ 3^d^en. 

Sign, to, w. V. jeldjnen; betoeijeti. 

Signal, s., ba§ Signal, Stid^tn, 

Sikh, p. n., 61!)^. 

Silent, a., jd^locigenb. 

Silently, adv., fd^toeigfam. 

Silma, p. n., @ilma. 

Simla, p. n., ©imia. 

Simple, a., einfad^. 

Simplicity, s., bic C^infad^l^ctt ; ©tnfolt. 

Simultaneous, a., gleid^jcitig. 

Since, prep, and conj., jcit. 



Sincerely, adv., aufrid^tig. 

Singular, a., auBerorbentlid^. 

Sink, to, st. V. flnfen, faKcn. 

Sir, s., metn $ert. 

Sister, s., bie ©d^toefter. 

Sisyphus, p. n., ©tf^l^uS. 

Sit, to, st. V. ft^cn. 

Situation, s., bie Sage, ber 3uftanb. 

Six, num., fed^S. 

Sixteenth, num., bet fed^jel^nte. 

Sixth, num., ber {ed^fte. 

Sixty, num., fedjgig. 

Sketch, s., ber @ttt»urf, bie ©figjc. 

Skill, s., bie ®c{d^id»td^!eii 

Skin, s., bie ^out, ba§ ^tU. 

Skirmishing, s., bad ©d^amtii^el. 

Sky, s., ber ^innneL 

Slave, s., ber ©llobe. 

Slavery, s., bic ©fiaberci. 

Slay, to (slain), st. v. etfd^Iagen. 

Sleep, to, {d^lafen; s., ber 6d^Iaf. 

Slily (sly), adv., fdjiau, liftig. 

Small, a., Ilein; gcring. 

Snow, s., ber ©d^nee. 

So, conj., fO; alfo. 

Society, s., bic ©cfettfd^aft. 

Socrates, p. n., ©ofrated. 

Soft, a., {anft; meid^. 

Soften, to, w. v. ertocidjctt, tnilbcm. 

Soil, s., ber SSoben. 

Sold, P. P. (to sell), bcrfoufi 

Soldier, s., ber ©olbat. 

Soldiery, s., baS SJliUtftr, IhiegStocfett. 

Solemnity, s.,bic geierlid^fcit. 

Solon, p. n., ©olon. 

Solothum, p. n., ©olotl^urn. 

Some, a., ctttaS; cinige (plural). 

Something, s., ettoad. 

Sometimes, adv., ntand^mal. 

Son, s., ber ©ol^n. 

Soon, adv., balb, frill^. 

Soothe, to, w. v. bcffinftigen. 
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Sorry, a., trourig, betrilbt ; I am sorry, 

e§ if)ui mir Icib. 
Sort, s., bic %xi, ©attuttQ, @ortc. 
Sortie, s., bet ^luSfaH. 
Soul, s., bie Seele. 
Sound, s., bet ^lang^ 2^on; a., gefunb. 
Source, s., bic Ouctte, ber Urf|)ruttg. 
South, s., ber 6Uben. 
Southern, a., fUbltdJ. 
Sovereign, s., ber 6out)erftn. 
Sow, to, w. V. ffteti. 
Spain, p. n., Spanien. 
Spaniard, s., ber Spanier. 
Spanish, a^ fpanifdj. 
Spare, to, w. v. ]paxtn, jdjonen.. 
Sparkle, to, w, v. funfeln. 
Spartan, s., ber 6^)artaner; a., ]pax* 

ianifd^. 
Speak, to, st. v. fpredjen. 
Spear, s., ber ©peer, Spiefe. 
Special, a., Bejonber, eigen. 
Specimen, s., bQ§ 9Jhifter; bie $roBe, 

ber SBerfud^. 
Spectacle, s., baS ©djaujpiel. 
Speech, s., bie 6pradje, iRebc. 
Speedy, a., cilig, jd^neK. 
Spendthrift, s., ber .SlJerfd^toenber. 
Spirit, s., ber ®eift, bie 6eelc. 
Spit, s., ber ^pit^, ba§ 6djcit; w. v. 

- f|)eien; auStoerfen. 
Splendid, a., glSnjenb, pxa^iooU, 
Spoil, to, St. V. t)erberbcn. . 
Spontaneous, a., freittiHig. 
Spot, s., ber Pa§, bie (Stelle; ber 

Sii^anbfled. 
Spread, to, s. w. v. auSBreiten. 
Spring, s., ber griil^Iing. 
Spring, to, st. v. f^jringen; entf|)ringen. 
Sprit, s., ber S^Jrfifeling. 
Squadron, s., bie ©d^toabron, ©d^ar, 

ba§ ©efd^tuaber. 
Squalid, a., fd^mu^ig, unfauber. 



Stab, to, St. V. crjted^en. 
Stable, s., ber ©tall. 
Stagger, to, w. v. ttanfen. 
Stand, to, st. v. ftel^en. 
Stamdard, s., bie Saline, ©tanbarte. 
Star, s., ber ©tern. 
Stare, to, s. w. v. anftarrcn. 
Start, to, s. St. v. auffal^rcn; s. w. 

V. oBreifen. 
State, s., ber ©iaat; ber Suftanb. 
State, to, s. St. v. angeBen; s. w. v. 

auSfagen. 
Statesman, s., ber ©taatSntann. 
Statue, s., bie ©tatue. 
Stature, s., bie Oeftalt; ©rSfee. 
Steady, a., feft, ftanbl^aft. 
Steal, to, st. V. ftel^len. 
Step, to, St. V. fd^reiten, tretcn. 
Stephen, p. n., ^itp^an. 
Steppe, s., bie ©te))pe. 
Still, adv., nod^; a., ftitt, rul^ig. 
Stimulus, s., ber flntrieb, ©pom. 
Stitch, to, s. w. V. einnfil^ett. 
Stock, s., ber l^orrat. 
Stone, s., ber ©tein. 
Stop, to, w. V. l^emmen. 
Store, s., ber SBorrat, ©d^a^; Saben; 

in store, t)orratig. 
Stormy, a., fttimiifdj. 
Stralsund, p. n., ©traljunb. 
Strange, a., fremb, feltfatn. 
Stranger, s., ber grcmbe. 
Stratford, p. n., ©trotforb. 
Stream, s., ber ©trom. 
Street, s., bie ©trage. 
Strength, s., bie ©tftrfe. 
Stride, to, st. v. fdjreiten; s., ber 

©djritt. 
Strike, to, st. v. ftreidjen, fd^lagett. 
Striking, a., auffaHenb. 
Strive, to, w. v. ftreben ; toibcrftrcben. 
Strong, a., ftar!, frfiftig. 
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Stronghold, s., bte gf^ftung. 
Strongly, adv., fcfl, BejHtnnti 
Struggle, to, w. v. atbeitcn; fftnH)fett; 

St. V. ringcn. 
Struggle, s., blc 5Ctbcit; bcr ilQm|)f. 
Stub, s., ber 6tamm, @tum^f. 
Student, s., bcr ©tubent, 6djtiler. 
Study, s., ba§ ©tubium. 
Study, to, w. V. ftubicrcn. 
Style, s., bic «tt; bcr @tU. 
Styx, p. n., bcr @t^j. 
Subahdar, s., bcr ©uba^ibar. 
Subdue, to, st. v. untcr»erfctt. 
Sublime, a., crl^aBcn. 
Subject, s., bcr Untcril^att; a., untcrs 

ttorfcn. 
Subjection, s., bic Utttcrtocrfung. 
Submission, s., bic Untcrtttirflfifcit. 
Submissive, a., untcrt^itig, bemtitl^ig. 
Submit, to, st. v. llbcrlaffcn; s. w. 

V. tjorlcgctt. 
Subscribe, to, st. v. utttcrfd^rctbctt. 
Suburb, s., bic SJotfiabt. 
Success, s., bcr ©rfolg. 
Successful, a., crfolgrcid^. 
Successive, a., folgcnb. 
Succour, s., bic ©ilfc, bcr JBciftanb. 
Succumb, to, St. v. critcgctt. 
Such a, pron., cin folci^cr, cine foldje, 

cin fold^cS. 
Suddenly, adv., plS^tidJ. 
Suffer, to, St. v. Icibcn; s. st. v. 

auSftcl^cn. 
Suffering, s., baS Scibcn. 
Sufficient, a., gcntigcnb. 
Suggest, to, s. St. V. tjorfci^lagcn, cin* 

gcbctt. 
Suisse (Swiss), s., bcr Sdjttcijcr. 
Suitable, a., pa^enh, angctncffcn. 
Suite, s., bic golgc; ba§ ®efolgc. 
Sultan, s., bcr ©ultan. 
Summer, s., bcr ©ommcr. 



Sun, s., bic Sonne. 
Sunrise, s., bcr ©onncnaufgang. 
Superficial, a., obcrftfid^lid^. 
Superfluity, s., bcr ftbcrffug. 
Superfluous, a, llbcrfltifflg. 
Superior, a., I^dl^cr; t)orgcfe§t. 
Superiority, s., bcr SSorrang; bic 

ttbcrlcgcnl^cit. 
Supplant, to, w. v. ftilrjen, oer* 

br&ngcn. 
Supply, to, w. V. crgfingen; st. v. tjcr* 

f cl^cn ; s., bcr 93eiftanb ; bie guful^r. 
Support, s., bic UntcrfUl^ung; to, w. 

v. untcrfHl^en. 
Suppose, to, w. V. oemmtcn. 
Surajah, p. n., ©ttrajal^. 
Sure, a., pdjcr, gctoig. 
Surmount, st. v. ilBcrftcigcn ; tiber* 

b>inbcn. 
Surprise, s., ber tibcrfaK; bie Ubcr* 

rafd^ung. 
Surprise, to, st. v. tibcrfaHen. 
Surprising, a., crftaunlid^. 
Surrender, ilbcrgcbcn. 
Surround, to, st. v, umgeben; s. st. 

V. einfd^Uc^ett. 
Suspect, to, w. V. crgtD^l^ncn, mifes 

trauen. 
Suspicion, s., ber l^crbad^t^ ^rgtool^n. 
Swabia, p. n., ©d^maben. 
Swallow, to, w. V. jdjludfcn; st. v. 

t)erfd^Iingen. 
Swallow, s„ bie ©d^matbe. 
Swamp, s., bcr 6uttipf. 
Swarm, s., ber ©d^toarm. 
Swear, to, st. v. fdjttfircn. 
Swede, s., ber @djtt)cbc. 
Sweden, p. n., ©djujcben. 
Swedish, a., fd^mebifd^. 
Sweet, a., ftife, lieBIid^. 
Sweetness, s., bie 6ii§ig!eit, SiebUd^s 

feit. 
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Swift, a., fd^neQ, ftUd^tig. 
Swim, to, 8t. V. jdjtoimniett. 
Swiss, a., fd^tDetgerifH^. 
Switzerland, p. n., bie Sd^tods. 



Switzois, s., bet ©^toet^et. 
Sword, s., boS 6d^tt)eri 
Swordman, s., ber ihteget. 
System, s., baS ©t^ftem. 



T. 



Table, s., btc Za\tl, ber SifdJ. 
Table-land, s., bad SofcUanb; bie 

^od^eBene. 
Tactic, a., taftifdj. 
Tactician, s., ber $:aftifer, ©tratege. 
Take, to, st. v. nel^men. 
Talent, s., baS Xalent. 
Talisman, s., ber XaliSman. 
Talk, to, St. V. j^)redjen; w. v. reben. 
Tame, to, w. v. jfil^men; a., jal^m. 
Tarnish, to, w. v. befdjmu^en, be» 

fledfen. 
Task, s., bie ?lufgabe. 
Taste, s., ber (Scfd^modf; w.v. fofteti; 

fd^medten. 
Teach, to, w. v. lel^ren, unterridjien. 
Teacher, s., ber Sel^rcr. 
Tear, s., bie S^rfinc. 
Tear, to, st. v. reifeen; jerrcifeen. 
Teask, p. n., £ea§!. 
Tegel, p. n., Xegel. 
Telescope, s., baS Semrol^r. 
Tell (William), p. n., SBil^elm Sett. 
Tell, to, w. V. fagen; erjfil^Ien. 
Temperance, s., bie 9RftBi0!eit. 
Templar, s., ber Zimpil^txx. 
Temple, s., ber Xentpel. 
Ten, num., 8^^^. 
Tent, s., baS 3eU. 
Term, s., ber Xermin; pi, bie S3es 

bingungen. 
Terminate, to, w. v. enbigen. 
Terrible, a., fd^tedflid^, filrd^terlidj. 



Territory, s., boS ©ebiet. 

Terror, s., ber ©d^redEen. 

Than, conj., aid. 

Thanet, p. n., Sl^anet. 

Thank, to, w. v. banlen (dat.); s., 

ber ^ant 
That, conj., bo6; pron., iener; toeldjer, 

toeld^e, toeld^eS. 
The, art, ber, bie, baS. 
Theban, s., ber S^ebaner; a., il^eba^ 

ttifdj. 
Thebes, p. n., ^eBen. 
Their, pron., il^r, il^re, il^r. 
Theiss, p. n., bie £]^ei^ 
Them, pron., fie. 
Themselves, pron., ftd^; felbft. 
Then, adv., batm; batnalS. 
Theodosius, p. n., Sl^eobofmS. 
There, adv., ba, bort; bol^in. 
Therefore, adv., balder, folglid^. 
Thereupon, adv., barauf. 
These, pron., biefc. 
Theseus, p. n., Sl^efeuS. 
They, pron., fte; biejenige (toeld^). 
Thickly, adv., bid^t. 
Thief, s., ber S)ieb. 
Thine, pron., bein; ber bie bad bei« 

nige. 
Thing, s., boS S)ing, bie @ad^e. 
Think, to, w.v. benfeti, meinen. 
Third, num., ber britte. 
Thirst, s., ber ©urft (na^). 
Thii*st, to, w. V. burftctt. 
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Thirteen, num., breigel^n. 

This, pron., btcfcr, bicfc, biejeS. 

Thomson, p. n., S^omfon. 

Those, pron., jcne. 

Thou, pron., btt. 

Though, conj., oBgleidJ; frctlidj. 

Thoughtless, a., gcbanfcnlDS. 

Thousand, num., toufenb. 

Threaten, to, w. v. brol^en. 

Three, num., breu 

Throne, s., bcr Xl^ron. 

Throng, to, w. v. btfingen. 

Through, prep., burdj (ace.). 

Throughout, adv., burd^auS. 

Throw, to, St. V. tocrfctt. 

Thunder, s., bcr ©onttcr. 

Thus, adv., fo, aljo. 

Thyself, pron., bu; jclBft. 

Tiher, p. n., bcr Xxbzx. 

Tiger, s., bcr Sigcr. 

Till, conj. and prep., BiS; biS ju; U% 

Till, to, w. V. bcbauctt, <)f(ilgctt. 

Time, s., bic Sett; baS SOial. 

Timorous, a., furd^tfom, ftngftUdJ. 

Timur, p. n., Ximur. 

Tired, a., mUbc. 

Tit for tat, »tc bu ntir, fo td^ bir. 

Title, s., bcr SttcL 

To, prep., ju, nadj. 

To-day, adv., l^cutc. 

Together, adv., jufotmnctt. 

Tolerable, a., IcibtidJ, crtr&fiUdJ. 

Tongue, s., bic gunge. 

To-night, adv., l^cutc IRad^t (?l6cnb). 

Too, adv., ju, attju. 

Top, s., bcr ®t|)fcl, bic 6|)i%c. 

Torture, s., bic goiter, ^Jtartcr. 

Totally, adv., gfinglid^. 



Towards, prep., nodj, gcgcn. 
Town, s., bie ©tabt. 
Trade, to, w. v. l^onbcln. 
Tradition, s., bic flficrlicfcrung, ©oge. 
Tranquillity, s., bie fRulJc. 
Translate, to, w. v. tKerfc^ett. 
Travel, s., bic Slcife ; to, w. v. rctfeit. 
Treachery, s., ber SScrrai 
Treasure, s., bcr @djaft. 
Treaty, s., bcr ^erirag. 
Tremble, to, w. v. jittcm. 
Trial, s., bic ^xoU, ^rftfung. 
Tribe, s., bcr SBoIfSfiomm- 
Tribute, s., bcr Sribuf, bic @teuer. 
Trick, s., bic Sift. 
Trifle, s., bie illcinigfeit. 
Triumph, s., bcr SriunH))^. 
Troop, s., bcr Xvupp, ^aufc, bic 

%xvtppt. 
Trouble, s., bie ^IM!f)e; to, w. v. be* 

mtil^ctt, ftBrctt. 
Trough, s., bcr £rog; boS ^anoc. 
Trumpeter, s., Srompctcr. 
Trust, s., boS SBcrtrouen; to, w. v. 

jdcrtrauctt. 
Truth, s., bic SKal^rl^cit. 
Try, to, w. v. Oerfud^cn. 
Tudor, p. n., Xubor. 
Tullus, p. n., SuEuS. 
Turk, s., bcr %Mt. 
Turkestan, p. n., Slurfcflan. 
Turkish, a., mx^^. 
Turn, to, st. v. tocnben. 
Twelve, num., jtt)5lf. 
Twenty, num., jtoanjig. 
Twice, adv., jiocimat 
Two, num., jtoci. 
Tyrant, s., ber Sl^rann. 
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Ugly, a., ^&ilx^. 

Ultimately, adv., yd^UefeUd^, iuUij^, 

Unable, a., unfftl^tg. 

Unarmed, a., unBetoaffnet, toel^rloS. 

Unawares, adv., utiDerfel^cnS. 

Uncertain, a., ungetotg. 

Under, prep., unter. 

Undergo, to, st. v. fid^ unteraicl^ett; 

eriragen. 
Understand, to, st. v. t)erfte]^en. 
Undone, a., t)ertoren; ungetl^an. 
Undoubtedly, adv., unatoetfell^aft. 
Ungrateful, a., unbanfbar. 
Unhappy, a., itnglfldltd^. 
Unimportant, a., untotd^ttg. 
Uninteresting, a., untnlercjfant, nidjt 

anatel^enb. 
Union, s., bie SBereinigung. 
Unit, s., bie ©inl^eit. 
Unite, to, Deretntgen, Derbtnben. 
Universal, a., attgetnein. 
Universally, adv., itn attgetneinett. 
University, s., bie Unioerfiiat, ^od^s 

fd^ule. 
Unjust, a., ungered^t. 
Unless, conj., totnn nid^t, auger toenn. 
Unlucky, a., ungltidlid^. 



Unmerited, a., uttDerbient. 
Unrivaled, a., unaBertroffcn. 
Unselfish, a., uneigennil^ig. 
Unspeakably, adv., unauSf^red^Iid^. 
Unsuccessful, a., erfoIgloS. . 
Until, conj., BiS; prep., Bis an, 

Bis 3U. 
Unusually^ adv., ungeto51^nIid^. 
Unwilling, a., utumttig. 
Unwillingly, adv., toiber SQBittcn. 
Unworthy, a., itntoilrbig. 
Up, adv., auf, auftoftrts. 
Upon, prep., auf. 
Upper, a., ber, bie, baS oBere. 
Uproar, s., ber ^lufrul^. 
Us, pron., unS. 
Use, s., ber ©eBraud^. 
Use, to, w. V. geBraud^en. 
Useful, a., nii^Iid^. 
Usual, a., geBrftud^Ud^. 
Usually, adv., getoSl^nlid^. 
Usuip, to, s. w. V. fld^ anmaftett. 
Usurper, s., koiberted^tlid^er Seft^er. 
Utmost, a., ber, bie, baS fiugerfte. 
Utter, a., t)5Qig, g&nalid^. 
Utter, to, w. V. fiufeem; s. st. v. 

]^ert)orBrittgen. 



V. 



Vacant, a., Da!ant, leer, erlebigt. 
Vain, a., DergeBUd^. 
Vain, in, adv., toergeBen^. 
Valiantly, adv., ta^fer. 
Valley, s., baS 2^al. 
Valois, p. n., SBaloiS. 



Valour, s., bie Xo^ferfeit. 
Valuable, a., fd^ft^Bar, (oftBar. 
Value, s., ber SBert, ^rei§. 
Vanish, to, st. v. Derfd^toinben. 
Vainis, p. n., SBaruS. 
Vast, a., toeit, unermegtid^. 
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Vehicle, s., baS gul^rtoer!. 

Venerable, a., el^rioUrbig. 

Venerate, to, w. v. toerel^ren. 

Veneration, s., bie SBerel^rung. 

Verb, s., ba§ SJerbutn, 3^ttt)ort. 

Verres, p. n., 5Berre§. 

Vervins, p. n., 35ert)ttt§. 

Very, adv., yel^r. 

Vessel, s., baS ©efafe; S^^ii^aeug. 

Vesuvius, s., ber SJefut). 

Vice, s., ba§ Safter; in compounds: 

SBice. 
Vicious, a., toerborben, lafterl^aft. 
Vicissitude, s., ber SBec^Jel, bie Wis 

toed^Slung. 
Victor, s., ber ©teger. 
Victorious, a., fiegrcid^. 
Victory, s., ber @ieg. 
View, s., bie ?lttfidjt; ?lu§fid^t. 
Vigilant, a., load^fatn. 



Vigorous, frfiftig, rilfttg. 

Vigour, s., bie ©tftrfe, ^raft, ^nergie. 

Village, s., ba§ S)orf. 

Vindictive, a., rad^ytidjtig. 

Vineyard, s., ber 2Beinberg. 

Vintage, s., bie SBeinleye. 

Violently, adv., l^eftig, getoalttlj&tig. 

Virgil, p. n., SJirgil. 

Virtue, s., bie Xugenb. 

Virtuous, a., tugenbl^aft. 

Visible, a., fid^lbar. 

Visit, s., ber SBefud^. 

Visit, to, w. V. befud^en. 

Visitor, s., ber SBefud^er. 

Vociferate, to, s. st. v. taut yiS^reien. 

Voice, s., bie ©titntne. 

Volcanic, a., t)ulfanifc^. 

Volume, s., ber SSanb. 

Voluminousness, s., ber Umfang. 

Voyage, s.^ bie ©eereife, Sleiye. 



W. 



Waistcoat, s., bie SBefte. 

Walk, to, s. St. V. y^ajieren gel^en. 

Walking, s., ber ©^aaiergang, ba§ 

©el^en. 
Wall, s., bie SBanb, aJlauer. 
Wallenstein, p. n., aBattenftein. 
Walter, p. n., SBaller. 
Wander, w. n. toanbern. 
Want, to, w. V. braudjen; s., bie 

9lot. 
War, s., ber ^rieg. 
Warlike, a., friegerifd^. 
Warrior, s., ber ihieger. 
Watch, s., bie Ul^r; bie SBad^e; to, 

w. V. betood^en. 
Water, s., ba§ SBafjer. 
Watson, p. n., 2Batjott. 



Wave, s., bie SBette, SBoge; to, w. v. 

toel^en. 
Wavering, a., fd^toanfenb. 
Way, s., ber SBeg ; by way of, prep., 

oertnittelft. 
We, pron., loir. 
Weak, a., fd^toad^. 
Wealth, s., ber Sleid^tutn, bie SBol^ls 

l^abenl^eit. 
Wear, to, st. v. tragen. 
Weather, s., bo§ 2Better. 
Week, s., bie SBod^e. 
Weep, to, w. V. loeinen, flogen. 
Welcome, s., ba§ aBittfommen. 
Welcome, to, w. v. betoittfommen. 
Well, adv., tool^l, gut. 
Wellington, p. n., aBettington. 
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Wenceslaus, p. n., SBengel. 
Went, Impf. of to go, gel^en. 
West, s., bet ©eften, 
Westminster, p. n., SBejhntn^er. 
What, pron., toaS. 
Whatever, pron, toaS aud^ iimner. 
When, oonj., alS; toenn; toamt. 
Whence, adv., t)on too, too^tx. 
Whenever, conj. toenn au^ tntnter. 
Where, adv., too. 
Whereby, adv., tooBci. 
Whereupon, adv., toorauf. 
Whether, conj., oh ; (toeld^er Don beiben). 
Which, pron., toeld^er, toeld^e, toeld^eS. 
While, conj. inbcnt, toftl^rcnb; s., bie 

mdU, 8eit. 
Whilst, conj. inbem, tofil^renb. 
Whistle, to, St. v. ^feifen. 
Whither, adv., tool^tn. 
Who, pron., toer; toeld^et; ber. 
Whoever, pron., locr aud^ itntner. 
Whole, a., ganj, unt)erfe]^rt ; s., baS 

©anje. 
Wholesome, a., gcfunb, l^etlfam. 
Whose, pron. gen., beffen, bcrcn, beffen. 
Why, adv., toarum. 
Wicked, a., f(3^lc(^t, boS^aft. 
Wide, a., breit; toeit. 
Wife, s., bic Srau, ba§ 2Beib. 
Wild, a., totlb. 
Will, T, x^ toitt. 
William, p. n., SBiH^eltn. 
Willingly, adv., gem. 
Win, to, St. v., getoinnen. 
Wind, s., ber SQBinb; s. st. v. ouf» 

toinben. 
Window, s., ba§ fjenfier. 
Wine, s., ber SOBein. 
Wing, s., ber Qflilgel. 
Winter, s., ber SBinter. 
Wisdom, s., bie JlBetSl^eit, lllugl^eit. 
Wise, a., toet^e, t)erftftnbtg. 



Wish, to, w. V. loilnf^en. 
Wit, s., ber IBtS. 
With, prep., nrit (dat.). 
Withdraw, to, s.8t.v. (fid^) gutMsie^ 
Wither, to, w. v. tterborren, bertoeHeiu 
Within, adv., brtnnen; tnnerl^alB, 

Mnnen. 
Without, adv., brau^en; prep., auitt'- 

fymb; ol^ne. 
Witness, s., bet 3^0(« 
Witness, to, s. st. v. nml^mel^nten; 

w. v. bejeugen. 
Woden, p. n., SBoban. 
Wolf, s., ber ©olf. 
Woman, s., bie Qfrau, baS SBeib. 
Won, P. P., getoonnen. 
Wonder, s., baS SShtnber. 
Wonder, to, w. v. pdj tottnbem. 
Wonderful, a., tounberbar. 
Wonderfully, adv., crflaunlidj. 
Wood, s., ba§ ^ols, ber SBoIb. 
Wooden, a., l^SIaem, bon ^olg. 
Wool-combing, aBotte ffimmenb. 
Woolen, a., tooQen. 
Woolwich, p. n., SBooIlotdJ. 
Word, s., bag SBort; bie S^ad^rid^t. 
Work, 8., bie «rbeit; baS 2Berf. 
Work, to, w. V. arbeiten. 
World, s., bie aOBelt. 
Worse, comp., fd^Ied^ter, fdJUmmer. 
Worship, 8., bie 2Bflrbe, (g^rerbietnng. 
Worship, to, w. v. Dere^ren. 
Worry, w. v. plogen; lotirgen; st. v. 

jettei^en. 
Worst, sup., ber fd^Ied^tefie, fdjlimmfle. 
Worth, a., toilrbig, toett; s., ber SBert. 
Wound, s., bie SBunbe. 
Wound, to, w. V. bertouttben. 
Wrath, s., ber 3om, ®rimm. 
Wrest, to, St. v. reigen, jiel^en. 
Write, to, st. v. yd^reiben. 
Writing, s., bie @d^rift. 
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X. 



Xenopbon, p. n., Xeno^l^on. 



Xerxes, p. n., 3terse§. 



T. 



Yard, s., baS ^arb (brci gu^); bet 

Year, s., ba§ Sal^r. 

Yearn, to, w. v. iotnmcni ; begel^ren. 

Yes, adv., ja. 

Yesterday, adv., geftem. 

Yet, adv., bod^; nod^. 

Yield, to, s. st. v. l^ergebcn; wcid^cn. 

Yoke, s., ba§ So(^. 



Yorkshire, p. n., ^orffl^itc. 

You, pron., @ie. 

Young, a., jung. 

Your, pron., Sl^t, Sl^re, Sl^r. 

Yours, pron., ber, bie, ba§ Sl^rigc; 

Yourself, pron., @ic; pcj. 

Youth, s., bie Sugenb; ber Sttngling. 



Z. 



Zeal, s., ber @tfer. 
Zealous, a., etfrig. 
Zeltner, p. n., 3eUner. 



Zenta, p. n., Sento. 
Ziska, p. n. Qx^ta, 
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